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BAKING BREAD FOR THE THOMPSON RESTAURANTS 


Chicago from Danville, Ill., and with 
a capital of $600 opened a “handy 
place to eat” in State Street. He hired a 
cook, bought a coffee urn and served real 
butter to his patrons. He never thinned 
the cream or watered the milk, and saw 
to it personally ‘that every one had a 
clean napkin, which was about all the traf- 
fic would bear in those days when Chicago 
had a loopless loop and the old “Alley L” 
ended at a stub just below Congress 
Street. 
In 1914 Thompson had 64 restaurants, 
and found it necessary to incorporate for 
$6,000,000. Also he found it necessary 


|: 1891 John R. Thompson went up to 


to build a $1,000,000 commissary, which 
now serves as a central distributing point 
for his 43 Chicago restaurants, 35 of which 
This, how- 


are in the business district. 
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ever, fails to tell the whole story of the 
evolution of the humble little beanery 
that catered to stragglers back in 1891. 
There are now 104 Thompson restaurants 
in the United States and Canada, and 
scores of others are planned. 

At the big white commissary just over 
the Clark Street bridge Mr. Thompson 
keeps two shifts of bakers going to sup- 
ply his Chicago restaurants with bread, 
pastry, rolls and coffee cakes. It sounds 
simple enough, but really it is a miracle— 
that close-working organization that fig- 
ures with amazing exactness just what the 
requirements of every lunchroom will be, 
thus avoiding waste and giving the patrons 
the benefit of every saving. ; 

Before the commissary was established, 


. WARDEN 


Mr. Thompson operated a wholesale gro- 
cery store which supplied his growing 
chain of white-tiled restaurants, but this 
was given up half a dozen years ago. 
Thompson discovered that he couldn’t af- 
ford to pay profits to the middlemen. In 
other words, he was compelled to buy from 
other wholesalers because he was selling 
direct to the public. 

So he gave up the grocery, established 
a commissary and changed his buying 
Now he buys only from manu- 
Berries, 


system. 
facturers and producers. ap- 
ples and vegetables are bought in large 
quantities in the districts where they are 
grown. But how, when and where the 


buying is done is a secret which the 


The Million-Dollar Commissary Building Which Supplies the 43 Thompson Restaurants in Chicago 


Thompson organization keeps strictly to 
itself. 

It is in the bakery department, how- 
ever, where the closest figuring is done. 
Making bread “almost as good as mother 
used to bake” is the Thompson shibboleth. 
He doesn’t claim his bread or his pies 
Even in 
advertising Mr. 
Thompson never asserted that his bread, 
pies or pastry were better than the kind 
that but he 
proudly asserts that they run a close sec- 
ond. 

The whole Thompson scheme rests upon 
the securing of good flour. <A bakery is 
only as good as its poorest grade of flour, 
is the motto of Henry M. Nehls, who for 
many years has been the flour expert and 
buyer for the Thompson establishments. 


are better. than’ home cooking. 
his autobiographical 


comes from home ovens, 
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“All our flour is bought in carload lots, 
and for years it has been our custom to 
contract for enough Minnesota hard wheat 
patents when the wheat season was on,” 
declared Mr. Nehls. “Usually our buy- 
ing has been done in July, but while the 
war was on we, like all other concerns, se- 
cured our flour through government allot- 
ment. Most of our flour is contracted for 
in Minneapolis. Our flour is tested for 
strength, gluten and moisfure in our lab- 
oratory at the commissary. We never ac- 
cept flour that does not meet the most 
rigid tests. 

“Our bread is baked in four Duhrkop 
These ovens turn out about 1,500 
We use three 
In addi- 


ovens. 
loaves of bread per day. 
pounds of dough to each loaf. 
tion we bake 500 loaves of rye bread, 
using four pounds of dough to the loaf. 
Our rolls and coffee cakes are baked in 
four rotary ovens. We deliver direct 
from our ovens to the restaurants. De- 
liveries are made at night by automobiles. 
In addition we bake all our own pies, and 
we send pies to our outside restaurants 
which can be reached in a night’s run. 
“Our patrons always tell us that our 
bread is better than they can find in any 
other popular-priced restaurants. The 
reason is that Mr. ‘Thompson has always 
been an advocate of pure food. We in- 
sist on getting the best flour. We never 
use butterine, and our bakers always use 
the purest of leaf lard. Full fresh milk 


In the Bakery Maintained for the Thompson Restaurants in the Commissary Building 


is always used in our bakery. Only the 
best dairy butter is ever used by us, and 
our eggs are always strictly fresh. 

“We believe in giving the public the 
genuine instead of the counterfeit, and 
we find that the public has no use for sub- 
stitutes.” 

Perhaps that is the reason why 125,000 
persons are daily patrons of the Thomp- 
son restaurants, most of which are open 
night and day. “Keep out the fakes and 
shams—give the public as much good, 
wholesome food for 20c as it can buy for 
$2 in a lobster palace,” was the order 
given by Mr. Thompson to his division 
chiefs on the day the big commissary 
was opened. 

Thompson went to Chicago with a long- 
range vision and a haunting memory of 
“Out 


where I was brought up we raised corn, 


the pies his mother used to make. 


oats, thistles, mortgages and pies,” he 
said. “The pies my mother fashioned 
were so good that they made up for the 
discomforts caused by early rising in zero 
weather and dressing in cold bedrooms. 
Her pies were never soggy or dry—they 
were poems, gastronomical symphonies; 
she never let me eat more than three 
pieces at a sitting, so I never got enough.” 

Mr. Thompson declared that he had 
visited many “pie foundries” before the 
commissary was established, and looking 
at the city pies in the making discouraged 
him. ‘So when the $1,000,000 commissary 


was built a “pie studio” was included, 
and Mr. Thompson gives his personal word 
for it that only the purest of ingredients 
are used from “bottom to kivver.” 
“Keep to the old-fashioned 
make your bread and your pies as near 
” Thomp- 


recipes ; 


like home cooking as is possible, 
son told his staff. “Hundreds of restau- 
rant owners have worked on the theory 
that the public likes to be fooled, as Bar- 
num put it; so they watered their milk, 
thinned the cream, served butterine, made 
hash out of any old thing that was handy 

and went broke. Make a quarter do the 
work of a $2 bill. Get the best flour and 
let the public live on the fat of the land 
for five and ten cents a throw.” 

Mr. Thompson was one of the first in 
1914 to, foresee the increased cost of food- 
stuffs, and before the war was on a month 
he notified his patrons that he had “de- 
clared war on the Emperor of Hunger 
and his ally, the Tsar of High Prices, by 
calling out the reserve pie batteries and 
mustering in three new French pastry 
brigades under the command of General 
Chocolate Eclaire, assisted by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Applecake and Major Cheese- 
‘take.’ Then he announced that “all our 
flour is tested in our own laboratory by a 
chemist who analyzes it for quality, glu- 
ten, strength, color and absorption.” 

The “pie studio” keeps going day and 
night, and turns out about 15,000 pies 
daily, some of which are sent.as far as 


+ 
” 


Peoria and Springfield to Thompson res- 
taurants, 
rants all have their own bakeries, and 


The outside-of-Chicago restau- 


supply their own bread, rolls, cakes and 
coffee cakes. 

Only fresh berries, apples, cherries and 
other fruits are ever used in baking 
Thompson pies, and the whitest of flour is 
used in the crusts. As fast as each car 
of flour is received at the commissary it 
is sent up to the top floor in elevators, and 
the laboratory tests are made. Then it 
is sent to the mixing and proofing rooms, 
and then whirled to the ovens. The bak- 
ing floor is 100x200 feet, all white tiled, 
and every sanitary convenience and ap- 
pliance known is used. The entire upper 
floors are flooded with sunshine, and dust 
and dirt are taboo. 

Mr. Thompson is proud of the com- 
missary and the products of its ovens. 
As he conducts visitors through the bak- 
ing rooms Mr. Thompson often takes de- 
light in showing how the bread and pies 
are baked, and on occasion can bake, a 
batch of bread that would do credit to any 
chef. On these occasions Mr. Thompson 
becomes epigrammatic. 

“A 20c lunch of clean, pure, wholesome 
food is four hundred times better to work 
on than a $2 feed in a lobster palace, 
where they ought to furnish guests with 
digestive tablets,” Mr. Thompson chirped 
as he conducted a party of women through 
the commissary. 

(Continued on page 1203.) 
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THE ARMY BAKER 

One of the by-products of war is the 
training school which the army and navy 
affords in nearly every trade essential to 
civilian life. A modern army is, in large 
measure, composed of specialists, and 
three-quarters of these are men who nev- 
er see the fighting line. Some of them 
had received special training before they 
entered the service, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases among the enlisted men, 
the army or navy specialist has been made 
to order, with a few weeks or months of 
work at a service school, and the rest of 
his time devoted to learning his new trade 
by actual experience, which is the best 
teacher of all. 

It would be impossible to estimate with 
any accuracy the increase in the number 
of trained bakers which the war has pro- 
duced in America, but it has unquestion- 
ably been considerable. At the time of 
the signing of the armistice there were 
over four million men in the army, navy 
and marine corps; bread was the basis 
of their ration, and most of this bread was 
baked by their own bakers in their own 
specially constructed plants. Training 
schools for army bakers were established 
all over the country, both at the great 
camps and at many of the smaller sta- 
tions. Most of the men detailed to these 
schools had had little or no previous ex- 
perience in the baking industry. 

The result is that there are today lit- 
erally thousands of trained bakers in 
America who have had no civilian connec- 
tion with the trade. Many of them are 
doubtless mediocre workmen, and their 
retention would be of no great benefit 
either to themselves or to the baking in- 
dustry; but there are unquestionably hun- 
dreds of others who are admirably fitted 
for the work they 
learned. Their knowledge of 
making is solidly based on scientific study, 
for in many of the service schools baking 
was taught by experts of high standing. 
They have had practical experience of an 
exceptionally valuable type, turning out 


recently 
bread- 


have so 


bread in enormous quantities under all 
kinds of difficulties. The standard for 
bread throughout the service has been 
high, and a baker who permitted himself 
to supply the troops with poor bread was 
sure to hear from it promptly, and in no 
equivocal terms. 

From the standpoint of the baking in- 
dustry, the services of such men as these 
ought to be used in civil employment, for 
the reason that their training and experi- 
ence can be of great value to their em- 
ployers. They may not be able to go into 
a bakery and immediately produce better 
bread than those who have devoted a life- 
time to studying the business, but they 
can, in most cases, bring new ideas and 
suggestions to the aid of bakers who have 
never had to face such problems as those 
imposed by the conditions of military or 
naval service. 

Moreover, the employment of such men 
whenever possible enables the baking in- 
dustry to perform yet another public 
service. One of the great tasks of today 
is the re-establishment in civilian life of 
the hundreds of thousands of young men 
who have entered the army or navy. It 
is easy to say that they can go back to 


their old positions, and this, as a general 
rule, is entirely reasonable; but often it 
is impossible, and sometimes, though 
practicable enough, it is unwise. When a 
second-rate teamster has been developed, 
by army teaching, into a first-rate baker, 
it is a manifest loss to let him go back 
to his old occupation. 

The bakers of America have already 
demonstrated their loyal patriotism and 
their eagerness to serve their country. 
They now have yet another opportunity, 
in helping to solve the problem of recon- 
struction. Every proprietor of a bakery 
who tries to make a position for even a 
single ex-service baker is thereby aiding 
both the man himself and the nation 
which is in duty bound to look out for 
him; and, in addition, the chances are that 
he is likewise taking a very wise step 


from the standpoint of his own business 


success, 


BAKERS AT DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 

The Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
is to be congratulated on the success of 
the short course for bakers which it held 
at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
during four days of last week. More 
than one hundred and thirty bakers reg- 
istered. One who has attended every 
short course for bakers in the United 
States pronounced this the best ever held. 

The instructors at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute gave the bakers practical demon- 
strations in baking technology; after ex- 
plaining the chemical changes that take 
place in mixing dough, they left the class- 
room and went into the bakery, where 
they gave an exhibition of their meaning. 
The bakers, with pencil and notebook in 
hand, made records of the instructions, 
and carried away with them many val- 
uable and helpful suggestions, which they 
will apply in their own shops when they 
return home. 

At the dinner given on March 18 Mr. 
Hartley, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, in referring to 
the Dunwoody Institute said: “Few men 
who have been fortunate in life and have 
applied wisdom to the opportunities of- 
fered to amass wealth have had the proper 
estimation of their stewardship. We so 
often have the duty of burying the Cesars 
of the industrial world, and so seldom the 
privilege of praising them. But the name 
of Dunwoody shall live and many genera- 
tions shall rise up and call him blessed. 

“It is a wonderful thing to contemplate 
the continued accounting of the steward- 
ship of one man’s life. He surely invest- 
ed his talents to good purpose; good 
works are always cumulative. I can con- 
ceive the sound satisfaction that the pro- 
fessors and instructors of the Institute 
have in teaching useful arts to those of 
this generation ambitious enough to in- 
vest their time with the hope of the 
founder. 

“We live by commerce, you and I and 
all others. Industry is the foundation of 
our civilization and the safeguard of de- 
mocracy. We spend the largest share of 
our waking hours in work. We live, thrive 
and progress by investing our knowledge 
and our efforts in our chosen line. Work 
is not a hardship unless it is a drudgery. 
Constructive work such as that in which 


we engage need never be drudgery if we 
give our mental forces full play and ap- 
ply them to the work at hand. It is not 
an inviting trade to the uninitiated. One 
of the regrets among the bakers is that 
the boys do not take hold. Why? They 
have seen the drudgery, the unrequited 
drudgery in times past, of their elders, 
and they say ‘Not for me.’ But an insti- 
tution such as this takes the drudgery 
out of life, and adds the zest so necessary 
to induce the rising generation to look 
with interest and with a new conception 
of the possibilities of the baking indus- 
try.” 


SILLY BILLIES 

A bill was introduced in the Minne- 
sota Senate which provided that any one 
who manufactured for sale, offered for 
sale, sold or delivered, or had in his pos- 
session with intent to sell, any bread im- 
properly labeled or branded would be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. The brand or 


_ label required by this act must contain a 


statement of the materials and the per- 
centage of each used in the manufacture 
of the bread. Of course it would be im- 
possible to conform to such a law; every 
time a change was made in the bakers’ 
mixture, the percentage figures would 
have to be altered and a new label printed. 
A staff of chemists, accountants and 
printers would be essential to compliance 
with it. Fortunately, this bill was killed 
in committee. 

A foreign baker owning a small shop 
in a state capital objected strongly to 
the rye bread made by one of his com- 
petitors; he therefore appealed to the 
legislature to pass an act which should 
specify the kind, quantity and quality of 
the flour used in producing rye bread. 

Another small baker had a foreman 
who persisted in using tobacco. While 
none of the bakers tolerate its use by 
their employees while at work and do 
everything possible to prevent it, they 
realize that only reasonable means can be 
taken in this direction. This baker, how- 
ever, not being able to persuade his fore- 
man to discontinue the habit, thought that 
a law ought to be passed to reach him. 
He convinced a state senator that this 
was essential for public protection. <A 
bill was actually drawn and ready for in- 
troduction making it a statutory offense 
for an employee of a baker to use tobacco 
in any form while at work. The com- 
plaisant senator was finally persuaded to 
abandon it. 

At present there exists an undercurrent 
of opinion that baking should only be 
done by daylight, and numerous bills have 
been suggested to prohibit night baking. 
The people of this country demand fresh 
bread, and the only way the bakers can 
supply the demand is to work at night 
and deliver during the daytime. The re- 
sult of such an act as that suggested 
would be to cause more housewives to 
bake their own bread, being unable to 
obtain fresh loaves from the baker. 

Many of the bills to regulate bakers 
and bakeries which are being offered in 
the various state legislatures now in ses- 
sion are prepared by men who have no 
knowledge whatever of the baking busi- 
ness, and if they became laws it would 
not be possible to conform to them. Gen- 
erally, those who propose them can be 
persuaded not to push them to passage 
when told what they signify and why they 
are impracticable, but it requires eternal 
vigilance to prevent fool legislation di- 
rected at bakers, who for some unknown 
reason seem to be a favorite target for 
attack, 
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CRAWLING INTO A HOLE 

Many will recall the now amusing atti- 
tude of certain American millers who in 
1917 became so excited and alarmed over 
the prospect of control and regulation of 
their trade by the Food Administration 
that they proposed either to turn their 
plants over to the government, or to shut 
down and go out of business until the 
war was over. 

Proposals were actually made to the 
government to take over certain mills, but 
were ignored, being contrary to the Food 
Administration programme; it is not of 
record that any miller adopted the other 
alternative of going out of business until 
peace came. 

The miller, abandoning his earlier 
alarms and his desire to hibernate, kept 
on doing the best he could under existing 
circumstances, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that, after all, he fared 
rather well during war times. After he 
had tried operating under regulation by 
the Food Administration, he discovered 
that it was quite possible to get along; in 
fact, he grew accustomed to the change, 
and in the end was entirely reconciled to 
a supervision which at first seemed ab- 
horrent to him. 

In these days of peace, a miller is oc- 
casionally found who has become so 
alarmed over the imaginary evils he has 
conjured up in the future, and over the 
very real difficulties he is obliged to meet 
in the present, that he is inclined to re- 
strict his operations within such narrow 
limits that he is practically adopting the 
hibernating process. 

It is a fine thing to be conservative and 
cautious when trade conditions are uncer- 
tain,—within reasonable and proper lim- 
its,—but to go to extremes is to dry up 
the springs of business. In so doing one 
may perhaps avoid the calamity of mak- 
ing ruinous losses in trade, but he will cer- 
tainly encounter the no less certain ruin 
of disintegration and dry rot in his busi- 
ness, and perish just the same. 

Crawling into one’s hole in periods of 
danger and doubt, refusing to buy or sell, 
practically shutting down to await better 
and more favorable times, would be an 
easy way to avoid the difficulties of life, 
if it were practicable and if it were pos- 
sible to emerge again, after a time, less 
impaired by avoiding trouble than by 
courageously meeting and overcoming it; 
but the holing-in process, unfortunately, 
does not achieve the desired results. 

There are times in the lives of most 
people when very fervently they wish to 
craw] into a hole and pull the hole in after 
them. They would like to “duck” trouble 
which they foresee is imminent. It would 
be a nice arrangement if such sanctuary 
was provided by an all-wise Providence, 
but Providence, perhaps because it is all- 
wise, declines to provide any such easy 
escape. It ordains that he who is afraid 
to face difficulties, by fleeing from them 
only comes upon greater ones. 

He may stand out and fight trouble, or 
he may dodge it by crawling into his hole, 
but he may not gain the just reward of 
the courageous by avoiding his responsi- 
bilities. Circumstances may be adverse, 
but it is the part of a man, in business as 
in other phases of life, to make the best 
of them. There is no royal road to suc- 
cess; he has the best chance of at- 
taining it who, not stampeded by fears, 
stands stoutly at his post, meets danger 
calmly when it comes, and faces the situa- 
tion with a firm and resolute front, never 
giving up or seeking safety as long as 
there remains strength with which to de- 
fend himself. : 
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PLAN CONTRACT TO PROTECT MILLERS 





Members of the Former Milling Division Draw Up Contract to Lay Before 
Federation at Its Meeting in April—Plan Covers Relations 
Between Government Agency and Millers 


The following is the full text of the 
tentative programme and contract which 
has been prepared by the members of the 
former Milling Division, and which will 
serve as the basis for discussion and ac- 
tion at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation: 

Proposed (Tentative) Form of Contract, 


Prepared by Special Legislative Committee 
and Submitted to Millers’ National Federa- 


tion. 

To be considered at the Annual Meeting, 
April 10-11, 1919, as a Possible Plan of 
Operation under the Provision of the Wheat 
Guarantee Law, enacted March 4, 1919. 

Subject to such changes and revisions as 
may be necessary to meet views of the Fed- 
eral Agency, and special requirements of 
millers, bakers, wholesalers, distributors, ex- 
porters, retailers, etc. 

THIS AGREEMENT, Made and en- 
tered into this...... day of............ , 
A. D, 1919, by and between .......-.--- 


(hereinafter called the “Federal Agen- 
cy”) party of the first part, and........ 


of the second part. 

WITNESSETH: That the Federal 
Agency, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of an Act entitled: “An 
Act to enable the President to carry out 
the price guaranties made to producers of 
wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919, and 
to protect the United States against un- 
due enhancement of its liabilities there- 
under,” which said Act, among other 
things, grants to the President authority 
“to take such steps, to make such ar- 
rangements and to adopt such methods 
as may be necessary to maintain and as- 
sure an adequate and continuous flow of 
wheat and wheat flour in the channels of 
trade, including the protection or indem- 
nification of millers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
bakers, and retail merchants who pur- 
chase in carload lots, against actual loss 
by them, on account of abnormal fluctu- 
ations in the price of wheat and wheat 
flour of said crops due to the action of the 
Government,” and in consideration of the 
agreements of the Miller herein con- 
tained, the Federal Agency hereby agrees 
as follows, viz.: 

The Federal Agency agrees that if at 
any time or times it fixes the basic price 
(as hereinafter defined) at less than the 
basic price then immediately preceding, 
whether higher or lower than the present 
guaranteed price (as hereinafter defined) 
it will protect and indemnify the Miller 
against actual loss, on account of such 
change in the basic price in the value of 
the wheat the Miller then has on harid 
(as hereinafter defined) ,—it being under- 
stood and agreed by both parties that, 
wherever used in this contract, the fol- 
lowing words and expressions have the 
following meaning: 

“Guaranteed Price.’ The Guaran- 
teed Price shall be construed as the 
price guaranteed to producers of wheat 
of the crops of 1918 and 1919 by the 
Proclamations of the President, re- 
ferred to in said Act, amounting, for 
No. 1 Northern Wheat or its equiva- 
lent, to $2.26 at Chicago, with certain 
allowances for certain other grades and 
places, as designated in said Procla- 
mations. 

“Basic Price.” The Basic Price shall 
be construed as the price in resale by 
the Federal Agency of wheat purchased 
by it, which resale price shall in all 
markets specified in the said Proclama- 
tions of the President bear the same 
relation to the guaranteed price in such 
markets as the resale price of the Fed- 
eral Agency at Chicago at the same 
time bears to the guaranteed price at 
Chicago, except at Inter-mountain, Pa- 
cific Coast, and such other points where 
available freight structure or changes 
in freight rates require special allow- 
ances and with the same allowances in 
all cases for other grades as specified 
in the case of the guaranteed price. 

“Wheat the Miller Has On Hand.” 
Wheat the Miller has on hand, as used 
with reference to any particular time, 
shall be construed to include: 

(1) All wheat of said crops the mill- 
er has at mills, in store, in transit, or 
under contract of purchase; and 


(2) All flour (made of wheat of said 
crops) which the miller has at mills, 
in store, or in transit, including all 
flour belonging to the miller, except 
flour delivered to the buyer prior to the 
change in the basic price. 

“Flour Delivered to the Buyer” or 
“A Delivery of Flour to the Buyer” is 
deemed to take place at the following 
respective times, viz.: 

In case shipment is to be made by a 
common carrier, flour is deemed deliv- 
ered to the buyer at the time the Miller 
delivers the flour to the carrier for ship- 
ment to apply on the buyer’s contract, 
and obtains a bill of lading therefor. 

In case delivery is to be made by the 
miller by team or truck, flour is deemed 
delivered to the buyer when the flour 
is actually deposited at the place desig- 
nated by the buyer as the place of de- 
livery. 

This contract is made with reference to 
the “basic price” established and in force 
at the date of this contract (which “basic 
price” is hereinafter referred to as “the 
initial basic price”), and which “initial 
basic price” the Federal Agency agrees 
shall not be less than the average “basic 
price” prevailing during the thirty days 
immediately preceding the date of this 
contract, and which “initial basic price” 
the Federal Agency agrees shall not be 
raised during the thirty days immediately 
following the date of this contract. In 
case any change is hereafter made in the 
“initial basic price,” or in case any change 
is made at any time or times in any “basic 
price” established from time to time 
thereafter, the “basic price” prevailing 
immediately before the change in price 
takes effect is hereinafter referred to as 
“the previous basic price” and the basic 
price prevailing immediately upon the 
change in price taking effect is hereinafter 
referred to as “the new basic price.” 

If, at any time, “the initial basic price” 
is lowered, or if at any time or times any 
“basic price” established from time to 
time thereafter is lowered, the Federal 
Agency agrees to pay to the Miller for 
each bushel of all the “wheat the Miller 
has on hand” at the time the change in 
price takes effect, an amount equal to the 
difference between “the previous basic 
price” and “the new basic price” and to 
make such payment in cash in the follow- 
ing amounts and at the following times, 
viz. : 

Seventy-five per cent (75%) thereof 
within ten (10) days after the miller files 
with the Federal Agency a verified state- 
ment setting forth correctly the amount 
of “wheat the Miller has on hand” at the 
time of cut-off or at the close of business, 
on the last day before the change in price 
takes effect: 

The remaining twenty-five per cent 

25%) thereof within thirty (30) days 
after the filing of such report. 

The Federal Agency agrees that, if the 
miller mails or telegraphs, not less than 
ten (10) days before May 3lst, 1920, a 
notice wherein the miller states that he 
desires to-sell to the Federal Agency on 
May 3ist, 1920, the quantity of wheat 
therein specified, delivered F. O. B. cars 
to be furnished by the Federal Agency, 
at a price per bushel equal to the “basic 
price” prevailing May S3lst, 1920, at the 
terminal most favorable to the Miller less 
freight to such terminal (it being under- 
stood that the quantity of wheat specified 
in such notice is to be wheat of said crops 
purchased by the miller and that the ter- 
minal selected by the miller is to be 
specified in such notice and is to be one 
of the terminals at which the Federal 
Agency now maintains or may hereafter 
establish a buying basis) it (The Federal 
Agency) will on May 3lst, 1920, pur- 
chase the quantity of wheat specified in 
such notice and will pay the purchase 
price therefor as follows: Ninety per cent 

(Continued on page 1202.) 





Death of Everett Ames 
Porttanp, Orecon, March 25.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Everett Ames, vice-pres- 
ident of the Ames-Harris-Neville Bag 
Co., died at his home in this city Sunday 
afternoon, after a week’s illness from 


pneumonia. Mr. Ames came to Portland 
14 years ago to establish the firm’s branch 
in this city. He was born near San Fran- 
cisco 45 years ago and was educated at 
the University of California, graduating 
from the law school. He practiced law 
several years, later becoming associated 
with his father in the bag business. He 
was prominent in all civic activities, and 
took an active part during the war in 
patriotic enterprises and drives. He 
leaves a widow and two young sons. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Advancing—Eastern Stocks Reduced— 
Heavy Buying in Southwest—Government 
Purchases Bran—Barley Fed to Stock 


Mitwavkeg, Wis., March 24.—Millfeed 
prices continue to advance, with demand 
brisk for immediate and prompt ship- 
ment. Most of the mills have their output 
sold for March and first half of April 
shipment, and are offering freely for 
May, but buyers are not taking hold for 
deferred shipment, even at the liberal 
discount offered. 

Middlings were scarce, and command- 
ed a premium of $1@2 ton over bran. All 
grades of feed showed a good advance for 
the week. Hominy feed, gluten feed and 
rye feed were up $2@3, with offerings 
light. There was a good inquiry from 
the eastern and middle states, and ship- 





pers reported good business for anything. 


that could be shipped out promptly. 
Stocks in the East are reduced materially, 
and feed is wanted for immediate use. 

Southwestern markets were strong and 
higher, and there was heavy buying, with 
mills well booked up for April. Flour 
middlings and red dog sold readily the 
past week. Jobbers who have been fol- 
lowing the advance since the upturn in 
the market have dropped out for the 
present, believing that prices are high 
enough, and that any further rise will 
materially curtail demand. 

All indications point to early spring 
and, with grass only a few weeks distant, 
shippers do not want much light feed on 
hand at present asking prices. Middlings 
are expected to hold strong, and show a 
good premium over bran, Shippers say 
that the best demand for the week has 
been from the central states, as ship- 
ment can be made in quick time, and 
this feed is wanted for immediate use. 
Buyers have taken considerable gluten 
feed for April shipment, but are holding 
off for May, as prices usually are lower 
during that month, the grass price being 
made then. 

The purchase by the government of 
8,500 tons of bran for the week is, in the 
opinion of most jobbers, the real cause 
of the strength in the market. This feed 
was bought for March shipment and for 
export. 

The demand in Wisconsin, which is 
usually brisk at this time of the year, was 
rather light. So much barley is being 
used for feed that buyers have cut down 
on their demands for millfeed, and the 
buying that has been done of late has 
been in mixed cars with flour, with im- 
mediate shipment wanted in all instances. 
There has been no buying for later ship- 
ment. There was some improvement in 
the demand for choice wheat screenings, 
but low-grades remain dull, and ship- 
pers are storing them. 

H. N. Wurson. 





Annual Meeting Date Changed 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 25.—An- 
nouncement was made yesterday that the 
ninth annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, originally called to be 
held at Kansas City April 4, has been 
postponed until April 9, on which date it 
will be held at the Coates House. The 
change was made in order to enable those 
attending the meeting of the league to be 
present also at the Federation meeting in 
Chicago the day following. 

R. E. Sverre. 





Cleveland Flour Club Organized 
CiEveLANnD, On10, March 25.—(Special 
Telegram )—At a meeting at the Athletic 
Club this evening, the Cleveland Flour 
Club was organized, with 24 charter mem- 
bers. C. R. Moody was chosen president, 
Arthur Lederer vice-president, Jacob 
Theobald, Jr., treasurer, and C. W. Fair- 
child temporary secretary. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





March 26, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Mar, 23 Mar. 24 
Mar. 22 Mar. 15 1918 1917 








Minneapolis ....294,442 258,070 150,340 222,685 
St. Paul ....... 11,188 10,484 ...... cece 
Duluth-Superior 12,890 8,520 14,175 7,030 
Milwaukee ..... 12,400 12,000 13,200 7,000 

Totals ....... 330,915 289,070 177,715 236,715 
Outside mills*..217,078 ...... 57,285 105,485 

Ag’gate sprg.547,993 ...... 235,000 342,200 
Bt, DeOwle noes 40,600 36,600 13,780 33,780 
St. Zoulsf ..... 50,600 51,400 27,600 47,700 
Buffalo ........ 100,750 95,130 101,650 111,750 
Rochester ..... 12,900 11,100 11,000 13,900 
Chicago .....%; 23,500 22,250 16,250 21,500 
Kansas City.... 64,300 64,000 46,900 62,800 


Kansas City}. ..236,893 228,198 185,175 219,400 


SUE 5.8 06 0 68% BAOGe SUONO c2rcss whonse 
EL. |» a%e o-w p:nce 37,100 39,447 14,100 24,500 
Toledof ....... 61,541 60,981 23,055 49,650 
Nashville** -. 96,407 85,434 43,660 83,020 
Portland, Oreg.. 31,221 30,752 30,050 11,655 
Ee 16,385 24,880 28,400 10,310 
TACOTRR osccves 24,215 34,000 13,850 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mar. 23 Mar. 24 


Mar. 22 Mar. 15 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 56 49 29 43 
A, are 48 64 on oe 
Duluth-Superior .. 35 23 40 19 
Outside mills* .... 69 &3 22 41 
Average spring.. 52 55 27 41 
Milwaukee ........ 69 67 100 59 
2 ee 80 73 27 67 
a eee 65 66 36 62 
ae 60 57 61 67 
Rochester ......6.: 69 60 54 69 
SIO. 6.03 ma wh 0 kd 89 83 57 78 
oS Es 79 79 59 88 
Kansas City{f ..... 57 54 62 73 
oe 74 56 S ‘ 
WEE. “sxccee Seek. Oe 82 29 51 
EE 8:50:84 84 Kien 70 72 37 49 
Nashville** ....... 44 39 28 56 
Portland, Oregon... 73 72 91 35 
REED os bo0-064.480% 35 53 60 25 
po er eee 2 59 24 ° 
ri... ETT eee 65 64 48 53 
Minnesota-Dakotas 52 55 27 41 
Other states ...... 66 65 51 56 


Flour output for week ending March 22 at 
all above points shows an increase of 1 per 
cent from week ending March 15. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by. central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


Winter Wheat Doing Well 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Wheat crop prospects through 
Missouri and southern Illinois continue 
excellent. There has been no precipita- 
tion the past three days, but rain is fore- 
cast today. Some moisture would be wel- 
come in all sections, although the plant is 
not in urgent need. Peter Derwien. 








Uniform Constitution for Bakers 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has drawn up what it be- 
lieves to be a model uniform constitution 
for the various state and local associa- 
tions of bakers. Those for state and local 
bodies naturally vary a little in wording, 
but not in any essential point. A copy 
of the constitution for a local association 
is published elsewhere in this issue. 

Commenting on this uniform constitu- 
tion, Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the 
American association, says: “We believe 
that there is a large and useful field for 
the work of the new retail national asso- 
ciation. In fact, we believe they will fill 
a long-felt need. We know that the 
American association is an organization 
which is needed. 

“We believe both these national organi- 
zations will have to work with one state 
association in each state (that we cannot 
for a moment expect to see a second set 
of state associations organized), and we 
believe it can easily be done. The im- 
portance of the single state organization, 
through which the votes and dues of many 
locals will be declared to the two na- 
tional organizations, ‘as their interests 
may appear,’ will be apparent at a glance. 
And the necessity for a good, strong or- 
ganization in every state, regardless of 
whether or not its importance from a con- 
vention standpoint is merged in a group- 
state association, will be equally appar- 
ent.” 
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March 26, 1919 
EXPORT PRICE INCREASES 


Grain Corporation Buys Nearly Half a Million 
. Bbis, with Maximum Price 
of $10.60 


The Grain Corporation last week 
bought about 460,000 bbls of flour for 
export. The prices paid showed a marked 
increase over those of the preceding 
weeks, ranging $10.10@10.60 for soft and 
$10.30@10.60 for hard wheat flours,— 
jutes, delivered Baltimore. 

The record of Grain Corporation buy- 
ing for the past six weeks, since the re- 
sumption of buying in February, is as 
follows: 


Amount 

Week purchased, ——Price range per bbl— 
ended bbls Hard Soft 

March 22 460,000 $10.30@10.60 $10.10@10.60 
March 15 500,000 10.10@10.40 10.00@10.40 
March 8 850,000 9.90@10.30 9.80 @10.30 
March 1 525,000 9.85 @10.20 9.55 @10.20 
Feb, 22... 510,000 9.95 @10.20 9.75 @10.20 
Feb. 15... 837,770 9.65 @10.25 9.30@10.25 


Total. .3,682,770 


CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS 


Millers Draw Up Suggestions Regarding 
Government Control to Be Presented 
at Federation Meeting 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 22.—A confer- 
ence of millers was held in St. Louis 
March 21 to discuss the wheat guaranty 
law and to formulate plans to be sub- 
mitted at a meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation on April 10-11. 

Besides St. Louis and southern Illinois 
millers, the following were present: W. 
B. Dunwoody, Joplin, Mo; E. V. Hoff- 
man, Kansas City, Mo; W. L. Sparks, 
Terre Haute, Ind; Charles T. Johnson, 
Mount Vernon, Ind; H. Dittmer, El 
Reno, Okla; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha, 
Neb; A. J. Goetzmann, La Crosse, Wis; 
R. G. Brown, Minneapolis; A. O, Olson, 
New Ulm, Minn; G. W. Everett, Waseca, 
Minn; Frank H. Tanner, Columbus, 
Ohio; O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash; E. L. 
Harris, Greencastle, Ind; C. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville, Ind; C. M. Lemon, Bedford, 
Ind; J. B. Hupp, Wichita, Kansas; 
Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas; J. 
B. Hays, Washington, Ind; J. A. Shields, 
Seymour, Ind; Charles A. Kidwell, Wash- 
ington, Ind; E. S. Rea, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas; H. E. Kinny, Indianapolis, Ind; L. 
E. Moses, Kansas City, Mo; B. W. Marr, 
Columbus, Ohio; George R. Doran, In- 
dianapolis, Ind; R. C. Clark, St. Joseph, 
Mo; J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the millers present: 

We recommend to the Millers’ National 
Federation for consideration at the meet- 
ing of delegates and directors, Chicago, 
April 10 and 11, that a committee of nine 
be appointed to protect our interests un- 
der the wheat guaranty law. This com- 
mittee is instructed to have incorporated 
into the rules adopted by the agency of 
control the following basic principles: 

We recommend that the price on wheat 
to the producer be made on a progressive 
basis of le per bu to be added to the 
guaranteed price, as a storage charge, 
for each month from July 1, 1919, to and 
including Jan. 31, 1920. 

We recommend that all flour bought by 
the agency of control for distribution in 
all foreign countries, apd to our army 
and navy in foreign countries, be pro- 
rated among the various states of the 
Union according to the milling capacity 
of each state, and the basis for price for 
each state be left to competition among 
the millers of each state, due considera- 
tion being given to the export necessities 
of the Pacific Coast millers. 

Should it be found to be impracticable 
to prorate it by states, then we would 
recommend that the purchases be pro- 
rated according to grain zones in accord- 
ance with the milling capacity of each 
zone, and the price for such flour so fur- 
nished from each zone to be left to com- 
petition among the millers of such zone. 

We recommend that not less than 60 

per cent of the exported surplus of the 
1919 wheat crop be exported in the shape 
of flour. 
_ We recommend the removal of restric- 
tions on the exportation of flour to all 
western hemisphere countries, including 
the West Indian islands, and to the Ori- 
ent, and that these restrictions be re- 
moved prior to July 1, 1919. 
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We recommend that the agency of con- 
trol immediately undertake the purchase 
of American clears and low-grade flours. 

We recommend that the word “abnor- 
mal,” as used in section 3 of the law, 
shall mean any decline in the price of 
wheat. 

We recommend that all facilities for the 
handling and storage of grain be em- 
ployed as near the point of production of 
supply as possible, in order that the grain 
may be conserved at the point of origin 
as long as possible for supplying the 
local demand first. 

We recommend that the agency of con- 
trol promulgate its rules and regulations 
in sufficient time to protect any holder 
of wheat from the 1918 and 1919 crops, 
which may move prior to July 1, 1919. 

The miller shall have the privilege of 
leasing to the federal agency such portion 
of his storage capacity as he may indi- 
cate, under the same terms and conditions 
as are accorded to grain dealers for sim- 
ilar service. And the miller shall, at his 
pleasure, be privileged to buy from said 
agency any portion of such wheat held in 
storage for the agency, and on the basis 
of the then prevailing basic price, and 
the agency shall pay to said miller all 
accrued charges to date of delivery by 
said agency of such wheat. 

Peter Derrien. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Firm and in Good Domestic Demand— 
Mills Advancing Prices—Millfeed 
Strong and Wanted 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itn., March 25,—The improve- 
ment in the flour trade is very noticeable. 
Local millers, and others who visited this 
market within the last few days, report 
that they have booked orders sufficient to 
keep their mills going at full capacity for 
15 to 45 days. Quotations are irregular, 
and most sales booked have not been at 
the top range. The average for 95 per 
cent patents from the Northwest is 
$11.25@11.65, and for a higher grade 
patent $11.90@11.20, jute, Chicago. The 
same quotations apply pretty well to the 
Southwest. Three bids were made here 
yesterday on 55,000 bbls flour to the 
Grain Corporation, one of 15,000 bbls at 
$11 and one of 30,000 at $11.05, jute, Bal- 
timore. C. H. CHALien. 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—There is a 
better demand for flour for mill shipment, 
with a general advance in prices. Spring 
patents, $12@12.25 for standard and 
$12.25@12.50 for special short; hard win- 
ter patents $11.75@12; soft winter pat- 
ents $11.25@11.75, and straights $11@ 
11.50; spring first clears, $9.25@10,—all 
in sacks. Millfeed dull, with market 
firm. Corn products in quiet demand, 
with market firm. Oatmeal higher, with 
a good demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PuitaperputaA, Pa., March 25.—Flour 
very firm, and mill limits in some cases 
show further advances. Demand fairly 
active. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: winter straight, west- 
ern $10.25@10.50, near-by $10@10.25; 
Kansas straight $11@11.50, short patent 
$11.50@11.75; spring short patent $11.60 
@12.20, patent $11.25@11.60, first clear 
$9.65@ 10.20. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 


Str. Lovis, Mo., March 25.—Flour and 
feed firmer and in good demand in all 
domestic markets, a good business being 
done at advancing prices. 

Perer DeRvIEN. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MAKERS 


Meeting of Association in Cleveland—Papers 
Discuss Relation Between Bakers 
and Machinery Makers 


CieveLanp, Onto, March 25.— (Special 
Telegram )—The first semiannual meeting 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association is being held here this week at 
the Hotel Winton. 

The meeting was called to order this 
morning by President George E. Dean, 
of Albion, Mich. Mr. Dean told of what 
the association has accomplished to date, 
and the outlook for the future. Arthur 
W. Fosdyke, of the Hubbard Portable 
Oven Co., Chicago, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, read his report. This was fol- 








lowed by a paper on “Salesmanship,” by 
O. R. Read, of the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa. 

At the afternoon session today C. E. 
Wernig, manager of the Occident Bak- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis, read a paper on 
“What bakery machinery has had to do 
with the advancement made in the last 
few years in the baking industry.” Mr. 
Wernig is the head of three large bread 
factories, is a practical chemist, with 
years of experience, and is in a position 
to speak with knowledge on the subject 
assigned him. 

He looked back 20 years and told what 
the baking business was without ma- 
chinery. He then took up each machine 
in the order of its importance, and ex- 
plained the part it had in revolutionizing 
the trade. “Education and brains,” Mr. 
Wernig said, “were the most important 
factors in the development of the trade. 

“Education or knowledge, however, 
would be useless, if it were not possible, 
through the use of modern machinery, to 
put it into practical use. For instance, 
it would not do a baker any good to know 
that his raw materials contained impuri- 
ties, if he did not have the necessary 
equipment to remove same.” 

F. M. Dudley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, al- 
so read a paper on “Uniform Sales Con- 
tract.” 

After the reading of the papers the 
afternoon was taken up by a discussion 
from the floor on the particular selling 
practices that the members of the associa- 
tion consider as trade abuses. 

A get-together dinner is to be held 
this evening, James Marshall, of the Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co., of Chicago, of- 
ficiating as toastmaster. 

President George Dean in his address 
said that the object of the association is 
to promote the development of the baking 
industry and to encourage consumption 
of bakers’ bread. The nation is as unpre- 
pared for peace as it was for war. Eco- 
nomic conditions have now changed, and 
organization is needed more than ever. 
He advocated elimination of unfair com- 
petition and long-term contracts. 

The organization voted to uphold ac- 
tion of the committee, and not hold an 
exhibit at New Orleans during the South- 
eastern bakers’ convention. 

Mr. Read, talking on salesmanship, 
said manufacturers should spend money 
educating and developing salesmen, and 
advance the idea of holding a salesmen’s 
convention. A. M. Dudley, of the Day 
Co., said that with present state laws it 
was impossible to evolve a uniform sales 
contract, and a chattel mortgage is the 
only thing that will hold. 

The officers of the association are 
George E. Dean, Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich., president; E. T. Par- 
sons, ‘Thomson Machinery Co., Belleville, 
N. J., vice-president; Arthur W. Fos- 
dyke, Chicago, secretary; Joseph C. Em- 
ley, New York, treasurer. 

In addition to the officers mentioned, 
those present are: Geofge P. Griffith, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich; 
W. S. Amidon, Paul Chapman, Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis; 
William N. Elwood, Paul Franke, Union 
Wrapping Machine Co., and W. E. Fay, 
Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; Sid- 
ney Bennett, Bennett Oven Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich; C. D. Wiselogel, Peerless 
Wire Goods Co., La Fayette, Ind; F. 
Notz, American Oven & Machine Co., 
Chicago, and William Grimm, The Fleisch- 
mann Co. Rosert T. Bearry. 





Acme-Evans Mill Opening 

The Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is 
this week celebrating the opening of its 
new mill C, the 2,000-bbl unit replacing 
mill A, which was destroyed by fire in 
October, 1917. <A picture of this new 
mill, with an account of the celebration 
of its opening, and a review of the com- 
pany’s history, will appear in next week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

The programme opened on March 21, 
when the new mill was inspected by a 
large number of Indianapolis business 
men. That evening a dinner was given 
at the University Club, at which Edgar 
H. Evans, president of the company, 
Mayor Jewett, of Indianapolis, Charles 
M. Yager, editor of the Modern Miller, 
M. E. Foley, former chairman of the In- 
diana Council of Defense, and the editor 
of The Northwestern Miller were the 
principal speakers. The celebration will 


continue through March 28. 
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NEW MILL AT KANSAS CITY 


Bresky Brothers, Boston, Principals in Com- 
pany to Build 1,200-bbl Flour Mill 
and 1,000-bbl Blender 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 22.—Contracts 
were closed Wednesday whereby a com- 
pany in which Harry and Otto Bresky, 
of the Seaboard Flour Co., Boston and 
Kansas City, and A. L. Jacobson, of the 
Atchison (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., are 
principals, acquires the property of the 
Imperial Brewing Co., Kansas City, with 
the purpose of beginning work imme- 
=v to convert it into a 1,200-bbl flour 
mill. 

The Imperial brewery was built a num- 
ber of years ago and is made up of sev- 
eral large buildings, one of which, of solid 
brick construction, is very well adapted 
to conversion into a milling plant. Work 
on changing the building will be begun 
at once, and installation of equipment 
will be carried forward thereafter as rap- 
idly as possible, with a view to having the 
new mill ready for operation by August. 

In connection with the mill there will 
be a 1,000-bbl blending plant. Grain 
storage will be erected, with a capacity of 
about 75,000 bus for the present, but it is 
planned to amplify this with 300,000 bus 
additional storage later. The plant will 
be driven by electricity. 

The building is on the track of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway, and 
is regarded as well located for milling 
purposes. A name for the company, 
which will be incorporated with $375,000 
capital, has not yet been selected. 

The Bresky brothers first established 
themselves in the Southwest last year, 
when they put a branch of the Seaboard 
Flour Co. at Kansas City. At about the 
same time they purchased the Cain mill 
property at Atchison, which was remod- 
eled into a 600-bbl mill and has since been 
operated as the Atchison Flour Mills Co. 

On the completion of the Kansas City 
plant the Atchison property will be 
abandoned, and the business of the com- 
pany merged with the one here. A. L. 
Jacobson, who has been manager of the 
mill at Atchison, will continue in the 
same capacity with the Kansas City com- 
pany. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Bakers Still Conservative 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) representative of 
a large spring wheat mill writes: “There 
is, of course, a great deal of unsettled- 
ness in the baking trade and a decided 
tendency to be conservative until such 
time as bakers may have more definite in- 
formation as to just what will be done 
during the return to normal conditions. 
On the other hand, it is plain that satis- 
factory adjustments are taking place in 
many sections, with a strain of optimism. 
Bakers are showing a disposition to take 
on only what flour they need. I believe 
the general opinion is that the present 
strong prices will remain fairly firm dur- 
ing the next 60 days, but, nevertheless, 
‘caution’ is the watchword, and bakers 
are merely buying in quantities sufficient 
to protect their needs. 

“Have noticed of late, especially with 
large buyers, a change in opinion as to 
future prices. There isn’t the decided 
opinion on lower prices that was preva- 
lent some time ago. In other words, some 
of the largest buyers I have talked with 
recently, who heretofore had expressed 
themselves as believing in much lower 
prices on the coming crop, are ‘turning 
about face’ somewhat, and are more in- 
clined to the opinion that prices will be 
fairly strong. 

“One thing stands out, and that is the 
firm purpose of the majority of bakers 
to analyze their business more closely in 
an attempt to make not only better prod- 
ucts but to operate more successfully, 
and results along this line are certainly 
being accomplished.” 





E. D. Strain, head of the Strain Baking 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., was in Chicago 
March 24, en route south. He will visit 
in Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis and 
other points, and will take in the south- 
eastern convention at New Orleans before 
returning home. 





The labor situation with bakers in a 
number of cities is serious. At some 
points, a strike May 1 seems unavoidable. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week increased 36,370 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending March 22) 294,440 
bbls, against 150,340 in 1918, 222,685 in 
1917, and 383,865 in 1916. 


* * 


A marked improvement is noted in the 
flour market. ‘True, an occasional miller 
reports business dull, but a majority de- 
clare that sales are satisfactory. While 
no large lots are being worked, yet buy- 
ing is general, and there are so many 
customers in the market daily for one to 
four or five cars that the volume of busi- 
ness booked is fairly heavy in the aggre- 
gate. Some millers claim to be sold ahead 
for 60 days 

One encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion is that buyers seem to have given up 
the idea that lower prices are imminent. 
Some of the big traders anticipate that 
the present strength of wheat will con- 
tinue, and they are, consequently, inclined 
to anticipate their flour needs. 

Stocks of 100 per cent flour seem to 
have been absorbed. There is now some 
inquiry for this grade of flour, but com- 
paratively few millers are making it. 

Northwestern millers are gratified that 
the Grain Corporation is advancing its 
prices on flour for export, but the maxi- 
mum is still much below what millers ask. 
Some Minneapolis mills, in fact, have 
ceased sending offers to the Grain Cor- 
poration, because their cost price was 50c 
bbl or more above the maximum the Grain 
Corporation has been paying. 

Standard patent is quoted at $11.40@ 
11.50 bbl, in 98-Ilb cotton sacks; first clear, 
$9@9.40; second clear, $5.25@6.50, in 
140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

* * 

Millfeed is very active. Nothing is be- 
ing offered for immediate shipment, and 
mills aré holding asking prices firm at 
present level for April and first half May 
shipment. Indications are that mills are 
pretty well oversold for March-April 
shipment, and that if mixed-car buying 
during the next two months is anything 
like normal, mills will have difficulty in 
filling contracts for straight cars on time. 

Jobbers report inquiry coming from all 
directions, and they look for an increase 
in buying as soon as highways in the in- 
terior improve so that farmers can drive 
to town. The strength in coarse grain, 
of course, is helpful and tends to sustain 
—_ on millfeed. 

Mi to date, demand has been mostly 
for bran and standard middlings, but the 
heavier feeds are also very strong, and 
comparatively scarce. 

Mills quote bran at $89@40 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $40@41; flour middlings, 
$44.50@45.50; red dog, $50@52,—in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1614 were in operation March 25: 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
and E mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 56,320 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 22 they made 228,260 
bbls of flour, a against 74,495 in 1918. 
Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 


shipped 4,900 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 5,245 in 1918. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
22, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 























Minneapolis..... 1,889 696 2,033 2,866 1,081 
Deluth.. asses 21 *31 65 448 688 
WORM. cccc ces 1,910 727 2,098 3,314 1,769 
Duluth, b’d’d... a6 eae 407 859 2 
Potala, « 0002: 1,910 727 2,605 4,173 1,771 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to March 22, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 














Minneapolis 83, 601 56,521 76,369 126,074 
Duluth ....... 5 *16,715 19,105 90,052 
Totals ...... 78,236 95,474 216,126 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... A 6,439 8,844 
TOCAIS 2. cess 171,124 73,286 101,913 224,970 


*Includes Canadian. 

Klevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 22, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 22,909 637 10,412 12,525 9,996 


















Duluth.... 25,453 *640 6,150 16,866 11,645 
Totals... 48,362 1,177 16, 29,391 21,641 
Duluth, b’d’d .... asses of 4,531 194 
Totals... 48,362 1,177 20,926 33,922 21,835 


*Includes Canadian. 
SOUTH DAKOTA TRADE-MARK LAW 


South Dakota has just passed a law 
giving protection to owners of trade- 
marks. This state was one of the four 
which had not heretofore put such a law 
on its statute-books, and leaves only Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Mississippi without 
a trade-mark law. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in a recent case declared that 
property in trade-marks rests upon the 
law of the states, under the common-law 
theory as modified by the statute. It is 
therefore important for each state to 
give statutory protection to trade-marks. 
The protection afforded by the common 
law of each state is unsatisfactory, and 
leaves so many questions open except as 
to title that every user of a trade-mark 
will welcome the addition of South Da- 
kota to the list* of states that give pro- 
tection to trade-marks by statute. 

The new law takes effect July 1 next. 
Trade-marks once registered under this 
law remain registered indefinitely. In- 
fringement of a trade-mark in South Da- 
kota registered under this act will con- 
stitute a misdemeanor, for which fines 
and imprisonment are provided. 


POTATO MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


The Potato Machinery Mfg. Co. of 
Minneapolis, is insolvent. The company 
sold equipment to a number of western 
concerns for manufacturing potato flour 
just prior to the signing of the armistice. 
Some of this equipment was already 
shipped and the consignees refused to 
accept same, since the government was 
no longer buying potato flour and starch. 
The company claims it had shipped equip- 
ment valued at $40,000, for which it did 
not receive payment. 


MINNESOTA MILLING & CEREAL CO 


The Minnesota Milling & Cereal Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., is remodeling its mill 
into a five-story building. A texas has 
been built on the roof and a large crew 
of millwrights is now at work putting in 
the shafting and spouting. The mill will 
be equipped with 19 double stands of 
rolls, and it is expected that it will have 
a capacity of about 500 bbls daily of 
durum flour. The elevator buckets and 
other equipment installed will be ample 
to take care of a 1,000-bbl mill when ad- 
ditional machinery is installed. The com- 


pany expects to have the mill ready for 
operation about May 1. 

Work is soon to be begun on a 30,000-bu 
elevator adjoining the mill. 


WHEAT PREMIUMS ADVANCING 


On several days throughout the past 
week, No. 1 dark hard wheat sold in 
Minneapolis at $2.50 bu, or 2614¢ over 
the government basis. Demand for dark 
wheat is very active, and it is reported 
that a quantity in Duluth elevators has 
been bought to come to Minneapolis. The 
lighter colored, softer varieties of No. 1 
northern are selling at $2.38@2.46. Durum 
wheat is also strong and advancing in 
price. 

The Grain Corporation reports that in- 
terior millers are buying freely of gov- 
ernment-owned wheat in elevators at 
Minneapolis, and that shipments daily are 
running around 300 cars. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A meeting of southern Minnesota mill- 
ers is being held in Minneapolis today. 

Charles E. Lewis & Co., brokers, Min- 
neapolis, have closed their office in St. 
Paul. 

H. C. Stebbins, of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., has returned from 
Belleair, Fla. 

William Fulton, manager Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Minneapolis, has returned 
from an eastern trip. 


A committee of the Minnesota House 
of Representatives has recommended for 
passage the pure seed bill. 

A fair inquiry is noted for linseed oil 
meal, Prices are unchanged at $62 ton, 
in sacks, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

It is stated that approximately 12,000,- 
000 bus of wheat in store in Minneapolis 
have been sold to go to country mills. 

The 90-bbl flour mill belonging to the 
Frankfort (S. D.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
was entirely destroyed by fire recently. 

D. W. Meredith, sales-manager at Phil- 
adelphia for the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., was married March 17. 

Demand for screenings is improving, 
and prices are gaining strength. Supplies 
are not as heavy as usual at this time 
of year. 

Miss Caro M. Brown, chemist for the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., attend- 
ed the bakers’ short course in Minneap- 
olis last week. 

The condensed buttermilk used in 
demonstrations at the bakers’ short course 
last week was supplied by the Grelck- 
Hovey Co., of St. Paul. 

A good demand is reported for patent 
rye flour at advancing prices. Inquiry 
for medium grades is only fair, while 
dark rye is hard to dispose of. 

D. C. Graham, assistant sales-manager 
of the Sheffield-King Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is making a trip through IIli- 
nois and Iowa. He expects to be gone 
about a month. ; 

William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., left Saturday with his family for 
the East. He expects to visit in Wash- 
ington, New York and Atlantic City. 

Highways in the interior of the North- 
west are in very poor condition, follow- 
ing the spring thaws. It is believed that 
as soon as roads improve and farmers can 
get to town, there will be improved buy- 
ing of feed. 

C. E. Wernig, manager of the Occident 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, left Sunday 
evening for Cleveland, Ohio, where he is 
to make an address at the convention of 
the Bakery Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. is now 
making changes in its mill, and adding 
machinery which will more than double 
its capacity. It has signed a contract with 
the Federal System of Bakeries to sell a 
large part of its output to them. 

T. Edward Phillips, the representative 
in eastern Pennsylvania for the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., of Minneap- 
olis, died at his home in Philadelphia, 
March 15. Mr. Phillips was well known 
to a number of northwestern millers. 

All restrictions surrounding the move- 
ment of grain into Minneapolis from 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana have been removed. Permits 
are still required from primary markets, 
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however, and other than the above-men- 
tioned states. 

Mrs. Mary Siddall Thurston, mother 
of James S. Thurston, secretary and 
treasurer of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 
millers, Minneapolis, died March 18 at 
Muskogee, Okla. The body was brought 
to Minneapolis for interment. Mrs. 
Thurston was 81 years old. 

The Bast-Fogarty Milling Co., which 
started grinding wheat in its new mill at 
Des Moines, Iowa, about 10 days ago, re- 
ports that the mill is working fine and 
that there is an increasing demand for its 
flour. The mill has a capacity of 1,250 
bbls daily, and is operated by electricity. 

The seed stocks committee of the Ag- 
ricultural College of North Dakota has 
made a survey of the state as to the avail- 
able stocks of seeds, and compiled a list 
of same. The pure seed laboratory at 
the college is prepared to inspect and 
test for germination any samples of seed 
sent it. 

A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota Senate providing for the testing 
of grain where received at local elevator 
or mill, and for forwarding a sample of 
said grain to the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission for. examination and 
report, and requiring payment for said 
grain according to the report of the 
commission. 

L.. S. Meeker, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., reports 
the sale of a No. 2 McDaniel angle screen 
separator to C. C. Christensen & Co., 
Madelia, Minn., a No. 7 Niagara bran 
duster and floor jack for same to Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., and 
one No. 2 McDaniel wheat washer to the 
Western Flour Mills Co., Davenport, Iowa. 





Wheat Reserves in Northwest 
The Department of Agriculture estimated 
the stocks of wheat in bushels on farms 


March 1 in the Northwest as follows (000’s’ 


omitted): 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
17,536 12,387 6,546 19,844 10,314 
19,192 11,760 11,011 39,512 15,502 
5,958 17,853 6,945 


Minnesota .. 
N. Dakota.. 
S. Dakota..16,400 10,304 





7 32,761 


Totals ...53,128 34,451 ,515 209 
871 050 10,545 


9 
Montana ... 3,815 2,515 4,8 


nna 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











cr —_———March 22————_——___, 
bing Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,37 79 582 442 664 
Boston...... 1, Q es 480 oes ees 
Buffalo..... 8,199 79 6,890 10 60 
Chicago ....15,070 501 5,420 3,040 2,555 
Detroit..... 43 99 191 58 eee 
Duluth .....25,452 eo. 197 3,019 801 
Galveston... 681 5 ee 1 4 
Indianapolis _ 252 429 251 3 
Kansas City. 916 1,492 154 ‘ 
Milwaukee.. 3,: 61 593 1,658 3,120 
Minneapolis 22 21 1,127 4,785 998 
N. Orleans.. 92 800 eee 69 
Newp. News éee sae 96 ons 102 
New York... 4,002 80 3,513 1,051 1,510 
Omaha..... 3,961 ° 410 827 76 73 
Peoria... éee 9 129 eee eee 
P hiladelphia 884 131 475 593 551 
St. Louis.... 326 265 379 98 47 
TOGO «oa 1,050 22 593 145 3 
Totals ..101, 946 2,799 25,355 15, 135 10,837 
Last year.. 6,521 16,086 17,009 1,051 5,074 


Decreases—W heat, 


Changes for the week: 
1,489,000; 


9,636,000 bus; corn, 575,000; oats, 
rye, 92,000. 
Increases—Barley, 
Fort William and | Port | Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


385,000 bus, 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
©. BP. Be csccsvece 83,667 601 536 1 
Empire ........++ 1,235 123 116 47 
Consolidated ..... 1,408 30 63 9 
Ogilvies ........--. 1,180 41 218 * 
Western ......... 1,701 36 37 65 
Grain Growers .. 1,181 447 425 7 
Fort William .... 1,012 311 135 35 
Hastern ....-.++> 1,067 59 126 6% 
GB. D By cecsccces 4,806 392 291 68 
Northwestern .... 815 ee ° 
Can, Northern... 5,455 716 «1,110 oe 
Thunder Bay .... 913 167 148 35 
Can. Gev't ..es0s 2,076 495 176 108 
*Can. Gov't .....- ee os es 2 
Sask. Co-op, ....- 2,194 174 13 89 
Richardson ...... ,268 130 85 34 
Dav. & Smith ... 607 226 237 é% 

Totals .sccccece 30,587 3,949 38,835 493 
Year ago .......- 4,702 6,820 1,561 818 
Receipts ...scece 526 123 104 7 
Rail shipments... 33 91 154 47 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... SS He. 3G Wasccce 
No. 1 northern. .8,695 No, 2 C. W...... 282 
No. 2 northern..4,521 No. 3 C. W...... 580 
No. 3 northern..5,347 Ex. 1 feed ..... 398 
NO. 4 cccccccees GBSO 22 D008. cdccccicet 461 
NO. BS cosccscece Bienes 2 POG acuccaccss 1,330 
INNO. 6 wcccsececs 8,330 Seed ........06% 
BOCd wcccccccses SEQ: OUMSES siciccces 630 
Others .......++. 1,220 

———— - FRaR Re 3,949 
" OGRE. ivewens 30,587 


*For account of imperial government. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago mills 
for the week ending March 22 was esti- 
mated at 23,500 bbls, or 89 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,250, or 83 
per cent, last week, 16,250, or 57 per cent, 
last year, and 21,500, or 78 per cent, 
in 1917. 

Values have advanced 20@40c bbl this 
week, but even at that the trade shows a 
steady gain. Many millers have orders 
on their books sufficient to keep them 
going 20 to 40 days, and are surprised 
at the wide territory their orders cover. 

There still is a wide range in quota- 
tions, mainly on flour being sold by local 
dealers. Where spot flour can be located, 
it is but natural that it should sell at 
30@80c bbl under what the mills quote 
today, based on the price of wheat. As 
a rule, more satisfactory quotations can 
be obtained on the car-lot trade of Chi- 
cago than to the retail trade. 

As to the future flour market, millers 
believe that for at least the next 30 days 
there will be activity, but dullness is 
anticipated before the beginning of the 
next crop, especially from the Northwest. 

Many mills report that their stocks of 
100 per cent flour located at central and 
eastern centers have been well cleaned up. 
It is not unusual to hear of mills operat- 
ing on this grade again, as some bakers 
seem to like this flour as well as the 95 
per cent grade. 

The millfeed situation has improved 
materially, with quotations strong and in 
some sections $1.50 ton higher than 10 
days ago. The strength shown in the 
price of oats and corn has stimulated de- 
mand for feed in all sections. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT STOCKS 


Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, March 1, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, were 1,618,000 bbls, 
compared with 1,665,000 Feb. 1 and 981,- 
000 March 1, 1918. On Feb. 1 last year 
they were 1,159,000 bbls. Canada had 
74,000 bbls included in the above, an in- 
crease of 2,000 last month. Wheat stocks 
were 223,037,000 bus, compared with 232,- 
091,000 Feb. 1 and 58,027,000 March 1, 
last year, a decrease during February, last 
year, of 11,200,000 bus. ‘ 

On the basis of 470,000,000 bus wheat 
for consumption and 98,000,000 for seed 
during the harvest year of 1918, and of 
190,000,000 bus for export to March 1, 
there is a disposition of 768,000,000 bus, 
leaving 187,000,000 for export and carry- 
over to July 1, 1919, according to the 
Daily Trade Bulletin. 

The movement of whedt from the farms 
in February was 52,000,000 bus, against 
78,000,000 in January and 43,000,000 in 
February, 1918, making a total of 642,- 
000,000 bus for the crop season to March 
1, compared with 545,000,000 for the en- 
tire season last year and 635,000,000 two 
years ago, while for the season of 1915- 
16 there were 840,000,000 bus marketed. 


GRAIN CORPORATION SALES UNKNOWN 


At the request of Julius H. Barnes, the 
Grain Corporation is withholding its fig- 
ures on sales of wheat to mills. It is un- 
derstood, however, that those in the last 
two weeks largely exceed 500,000 bus, 
mostly of soft white winters and No. 1 
northern spring. The milling demand has 
been good and advance premiums paid, 
sales of No. 1 northern being made at 17 
@2\c over the basic price, with $2.45 paid, 
while No, 2 northern sold at $2.40@2.44. 

No. 1 red is 15@17e over the govern- 
ment price, and No. 2 red around $2.38 
@2.40. No. 2 hard is 13@15c over the 
government basis. A local miller says he 


has a good stock of soft red winter, but 
the regular distributors complain about 
a scarcity of soft red wheat and say that 
it has been practically exhausted. 

The Grain Corporation is actively at 
work in moving the 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat it sold some time ago for export. 
There were 111,582,000 bus in the visible 
supply on March 15, compared with 7,- 
750,000 last year. Chicago, Duluth and 
Minneapolis combined had 65,756,000 bus. 


GOVERNMENT TO SELL ITS RYE HOLDINGS 


Speculative trading in wye and barley 
was unusually heavy in the closing days 
of the past week and, while the top prices 
were not held, May rye closed at a gain 
of 17c and barley 18c. It was said at the 
close that the Grain Corporation will dis- 
pose of its rye holdings. Some time ago 
it had 22,000,000 bus, and it was reported 
that all had been sold abroad. 

A Food Administration official says 
that the deal fell through, and that there 
are 18,000,000 bus to be sold. It cost 
$1.62 here, and there is a carrying charge 
of 3@4c, which would make the rye cost 
$1.65@1.66. The report put a stop to 
speculative buying, and a reaction from 
the top prices occurred. 

It is understood that the barley bought 
several months ago by the Grain Corpo- 
ration has been disposed of, and that it 
has offered 2,000,000 bus rye abroad. 


FAILURE OF RECEIVING HOUSE 


Lipsey & Co., a receiving house, ordered 
their trades closed Saturday, March 22. 
They had 150,000 bus open, mostly corn 
Their losses on the Board of Trade are 
$30,000, and outside and all told $100,000. 
The company was a corporation, with a 
capital of $50,000. Howard Lipsey, who 
started the company, withdrew six years 


ago. 

Wilson F. Henderson is president of 
the firm, and W. H. Cunnington secre- 
tary. The latter sold out his Board of 
Trade membership some time ago. This 
is the first failure that has occurred on 
the Board of Trade here since the war 
started. It is not believed that more than 
40c on the dollar can be paid. 


HEAVY SALES OF RYE FOR EXPORT 


Exporters were large buyers of rye 
this week, and have advanced their prices 
over 15c of late. All the buying has been 
for shipment via Baltimore. On March 
20 there was a jump of Sc in the export 
bids to $1.80, track, Baltimore, and fu- 
tures here advanced 2@614c for the day. 

Those who sold rye short have had to 
cover, and there has been heavy trading 
here by Minneapolis interests that have 
been spreading between the two mar- 
kets. Local speculators have also been ac- 
tive on the buying side. 

Rye is moving out of store fast, and 
there are large shipments yet to be made. 
Export sales on Thursday were 75,000 
bus at $1.76@1.78, and later at $1.80. 
Outside markets sold freely as prices ad- 
vanced. 


CORN MARKET NOT DEPENDABLE 


Corn prices have advanced 3414c for 
May from the low point in February, fol- 
lowing the break of 301,c from the high 
point on Jan. 8. The large professional 
traders who bought the corn on the re- 
cent decline have sold out, and the public 
which has been buying on the theory that 
corn was worth as much in the pit as it 
was in the hog has the market. Specula- 
tive trading is heavy, and the market ex- 
tremely nervous. Cash prices are up 8 
@10c above the high point in January. 

While the advance has enabled eastern 
distributors to recover about all the money 
lost theoretically on corn held through 
the eastern break, it has checked con- 
sumption, and eastern holders have been 
free resellers to the people who sold the 
corn to them originally. Boston resold 


200 cars this week at 5@10c under what 
it would cost to ship the corn from the 
West. 


NOTES 


T. H. Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
Ltd., London, importers of flour, is ex- 
pected in Chicago shortly. 

Board of Trade memberships are $7,700 
to $7,800, net, to the buyer, the latter be- 
ing the highest price.ever paid. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Weitzman Flour Co., 
Chicago, was in Kansas City this week, 
visiting the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 

Oats have been bought of late on the 
theory that they are relatively too low as 
compared with corn, and they are also 
lower than last year. 

Illinois and Iowa farmers and country 
grain dealers have sold corn more freely 
on the late advance, despite the bad con- 
dition of country roads which has re- 
tarded deliveries. 

Arthur Cutten, who has been in Cali- 
fornia for nearly three months, is back. 
He says the wheat crop in Kansas never 
looked so good as now. He has no opinion 
on the market, and says he is not in- 
terested. 


William Ebert, for several years with 
the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., mill build- 
ers, Moline, Ill., and formerly with the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, will, after 
April 1, be, connected with the B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago, in charge of sales. 


Among visitors in Chicago this week 
were Ralph Denio, of the J. W. Denio 
Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo., who had 
been in New York and Washington, A. L. 
Goetzman, manager of the Listman Mills, 
La Crosse, Wis., and W. C. Kreger, sales- 
manager of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas. 


The United States Cereal Co., a com- 
pany newly organized, the principals of 
which are understood to have come from 
Minneapolis, recently engaged consider- 
able office space in the Royal Insurance 
Building. They have not announced their 
business plans or in what way they will 
be connected with the milling industry. 

The stabilized price on wheat is re- 
garded by close students of market con- 
ditions as the important factor around 
which values of all other grains revolve. 
It is largely responsible for the advance 
of late. Much of the buying of grain 
futures the last two weeks has been spec- 
ulative, there being nothing in the cash 
demand to warrant purchases. 


Reports to the Daily Trade Bulletin 
indicate a winter wheat crop of 775,000,000 
to 800,000,000 bus. It is said that, due 
to wet weather in the southern central 
regions of the Middle West, the acreage in 
spring wheat will not be as large as was 
expected earlier in the season, and every 
day of unfavorable weather tends to les- 
sen the prospects of a greatly increased 
acreage. 


The Quaker Oats Co. had more corn 
running to its plants than it needed, and 
sold over 30 cars of yellow in the market 
here this week, showing a profit of 15@ 
20c bu. It was replaced by purchases of 
futures at a lower figure. Recently this 
company was a good buyer of yellow corn, 
and the people who sold it had to buy 
some of it back in the open market, which 
put yellow to a big premium over white 
and mixed. 


Arthur Angove, for several years flour 
buyer for Sprague, Warner & Co., whole- 
sale grocers, accepted a position with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. several months ago 
to take charge of its new cereal plant 
built at Clearing, a suburb of Chicago. 
On account of the latter being closed 
down, Mr. Angove has returned to his 
former position, and T. Ross, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Angove with Sprague, Warner 
& Co., has accepted a position as buyer 
with Henry Horner & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers and flour merchants. 


Board of Trade directors have passed 
eulogistic resolutions in which Julius H. 
Barnes, John J. Stream and Howard B. 
Jackson, of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, are praised for their 
work in handling the wheat crop this 
year, and are asked to continue in office 
during the 1919 season. It is recognized 
that should the handling of the wheat 
crop be turned over to the Bureau of 
Markets, or the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the grain trade would be up against 
serious conditions. 
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WISCONSIN 

Miiwavxeer, Wis., March 22.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
pong | capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 19,- 
400 this week, representing 69 cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,000, or 67 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
13,200, or 82 per cent. The rye flour pro- 
duction this week was 2,400 bbls, against 
2,500 last week and 5,500 last year. 

Millers reported flour business very 
slow, owing to the advance in prices. 
Millers made good bookings before the 
advance, and are operating nearly full 
time, and expect to, continue for several 
weeks. With the higher price paid for 
milling wheat, prices were advanced, and 
buyers dropped out of the market. From 
all indications 100 per cent flour is about 
used up, and the trade will buy more 
freely of pre-war quality as soon as the 
market becomes settled. 

City brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent were quoted at $11.50@12.40, in cot- 
ton. Shipping directions came in freely 
and flour was lodded out as fast as man- 
ufactured. Stocks here are only mod- 
erate. 

There was an improved demand for 
first clear, and mills are holding at $9@ 
9.40, in cotton. There was practically no 
demand for second clear, and mills con- 
tinue to run this quality into feed. 

There was a better demand for rye 
flour. With the cash rye market up 12c 
for the week, prices were advanced. 
There was inquiry from all sections, and 
millers reported a good trade for the 
week. Business in the East and ‘South- 
west was good, while state and local trade 
was satisfactory. Pure white was quoted 
at $9.50, straight at $8.65, and dark at 
$7.30, in cotton. 

There was some improvement in de- 
mand for corn flour, and millers ad- 
vanced prices 20c following the strength 
in cash corn. Scattering orders were re- 
ceived from the domestic trade, and ex- 
port business was good. Grits were also 
sold for export. Corn meal was slow, but 
is usually so at this time of the year. 
Quotations were $4 for corn flour, $3.80 
for grits and $3.80 for corn meal, per 
100 lbs, in cotton. 

There was a somewhat better demand 
for Kansas patent. Bakers bought mod- 
erately well, and jobbers sold a fair 
amount. Prices were firm at $11.25@ 
11.50, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed was brisk from 
all sources. Shippers reported good busi- 
ness for prompt shipment. There has 
been considerable feed sold for April 
shipment, but at $2@3 under present ask- 
ing prices. Middlings are scarce and 
command a good premium over bran, and 
the opinion is that they will advance 
more than light feed, as the season for 
heavy feeding is on. Transit feed at east- 
ern junction points is practically cleaned 
up. 
Hominy feed was higher, showing an 
advance of $2 for the week, while gluten 
feed was up $3. The state trade showed 
improvement, and country dealers bought 
in both straight and mixed cars with 
flour. Screenings were slow, and only the 
very choice were salable. 


TO RESUME LAKE BREAK-BULK SERVICE 

Package freight on the Great Lakes 
will be resumed about April 1 under the 
direction of the Railroad Administration, 
according to word received from Edward 
Chambers, director of the Division of 
Traffic, Washington. Mr. Chambers says 
that plans are being made to initiate 
break-bulk service between Milwaukee 
and Buffalo, which is taken to mean that 
vessels also will serve Chicago and other 
intermediate ports. 


NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 3,321,086 bus; corn, 60,008; oats, 
528,623 ;* barley, 2,944,229; rye, 1,926,746. 

The flour and feed store and stock of D. 
Goldberg, Antigo, was badly damaged by 
fire on March 16. Insurance of $6,500 was 
carried on the stock. 

A. W. Goetz, who died at Minneapolis 
March 16, was for many years connected 
with F. Kraus & Co., Milwaukee, and 
when the firm retired he joined the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis. The 
funeral was held at Milwaukee on March 


18. 
H. N. Witson. 
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FAVOR FARM WHEAT STORAGE 


The committees on agriculture of both 
houses of the Kansas state legislature and 
the Kansas state board of agriculture 
have adopted resolutions urging that the 
Grain Corporation, or whatever govern- 
ment agency may be authorized to make 
good the government’s wheat price guar- 
anty, shall make provision to allow the 
grower storage on his crop in case the 
wheat be carried by him and marketed 
at a period long following harvest. 

The committees and board referred to 
yp out that the past year the farmer, 

y reason of ability to get the full price 
immediately after harvest, rushed his 
crop to: market, with the result that the 
territory was bared of wheat supplies, 
while railway and commercial storage 
and financing facilities were greatly con- 
gested. 

It is urged that the allowance: of a 
storage rate to the grower would result 
in much wheat being held off the market 
by the farmer, and that the crop would 
find its way to market in a fairly uniform 
movement throughout the crop year. A 
premium of two to three per cent over the 
guaranteed price is suggested as offering 
a sufficient incentive for the holding of 
wheat by growers. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

A better feeling characterized the mar- 
ket this week. Demand increased, and 
sales to local and eastern points were 
made by all Kansas City mills. Prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the sales were for 100 
per cent flour, but it is felt that this rela- 
tive proportion will be changed from week 
to week. Probably if a surer market for 
clears could be found, sales of patents 
would be forced. The last two weeks have 
witnessed a much better demand for this 
grade, and there are a few inquiries even 
for second clears. 

Following a period of inactivity, came 
something like a normal demand _ this 
week, but millers were rather at sea in 
arriving at fair quotations. Underneath 
the feeling that business must get better 
was the desire to sell at a figure even be- 
low actual cost in order to keep the mills 
in operation. Demand, however, showed 
continued strength, and mills are now 
booked ahead from three weeks to two 
months. 

Local mills this week did not go after 
government contracts at all. Prices, as a 
result, have become stabilized, and the 
following represent actual sales in the 
Southwest: 100 per cents, $9.50@10, bulk, 
Missouri River, with 95 per cents l5c 
bbl more. Patents range $10.50@11, with 
a firm undertone to quotations. Clears 
are bringing $8.50@9, but second clears 
are still relatively unsalable. 

* * 


The government is buying liberal sup- 
plies of millfeed in the Southwest this 
week. It is understood that all pur- 
chases will be exported for the use of 
the American forces in Europe and for 
relief work in the devastated disfricts of 
France and Belgium. Good prices were 
paid, and purchases have been heavy and 
should act as a further strengthening in- 
fluence on the market. Prices paid were 
around $39 ton in 100-lb sacks; shorts 
brought $46. : 

Demand from the regular trade con- 
tinues steady, and quotations are higher 
for the week. The majority of inquiries 
and sales call for immediate shipment, 
which is believed to indicate that stocks 
are still low. Bran is selling freely at 


$39@40 ton, sacked.- Shorts have ad- 
vanced about $2, and are quoted at $43 
@A8. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
TED WEG cece vecssccnecse 64,300 79 
BAe WORE. ost e era rein csas 64,000 79 
We A dm bc 0 64.0-05:565.0060 46,900 59 
PWO VOOFE BHO cccsceseccvs 62,800 88 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 77 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 411,870 236,893 57 
Last week ....... 416,370 228,198 54 
SOGP GEO cacecese BST, 960 185,175 62 
Two years ago... 297,120 219,400 73 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,980 bbls this week, 8,113 last 
week, 10,775 a year ago and 10,321 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 32 reported do- 
mestic business good, 24 fair, and 7 slow. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha, Neb., mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
17,936, representing 74 per cent of activ- 
ity, compared with 13,530, or 56 per cent, 
last week. 

MILLERS BUY GOVERNMENT WHEAT 

Requisitions by mills on the wheat re- 
maining unsold in government elevators 
will take, according to D. F. Piazzek, zone 
agent for the Food Administration, all 
of the holdings of soft wheat in this ter- 
ritory, and will absorb almost all of the 
remaining hard wheat. No figures have 
been given out, but probably not more 
than 500,000 bus remain uncalled for. 
All of the wheat in Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Atchison elevators will be 
taken, the unsold wheat being mainly in 
the Omaha elevators. 

Some millers are now afraid they have 
bought too heavily, but the general feel- 
ing is that every bushel of wheat bought 
will be milled and sold at a profit. Of 
course, all millers who took wheat on the 
initial allotment, at 12c over government 
basis, have a handsome profit in all of 
it not covered by earlier flour sales. 


CROP IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 

The growing wheat in the Southwest 
remains in excellent condition. There 
have been no sudden changes of tempera- 
ture this spring to injure the plant 
growth, and reports say that in some 
places where it has not been pastured the 
wheat is from six to eight inches in height. 
There is sufficient moisture in the ground 
to last until May. Abandonment of win- 
ter acreage will probably be very small. 
Unofficial estimates place the condition 
as 90 to 93 per cent. 

NOTES 

H. V. Nye, sales-manager of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., was here this week. 

W. R. Duerr, sales-manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., is back at his 
desk after an attack of influenza. 

The few offerings of spring wheat are 
selling at the highest premiums of the 
year. One car was offered Friday at 
$2.60. 

J. S. Hargett, sales-manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
here Saturday. He reports the mill active 
on very desirable domestic business. 

E. W. Wagoner, of Chicago, was elect- 
ed to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade this week. The record 
price of $12,500 was paid for his cer- 
tificate. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 


Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., left 
this week for a fortnight in the East. 
Following his return home, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark will go to the Pacific Coast for a 
month’s vacation. 

F. C. Vincent, treasurer of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, now with the Y.M.C.A. in 
France, writes from Coblenz that he will 
probably leave there April 15, and may 
be home by June 1. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, who has just returned from a 
trip to Texas and southern points, left 
this week for a fortnight’s visit with con- 
nections in central and eastern cities. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City, returned this week 
from a month’s trip to eastern points. 
He reports trade practices disgraceful 
in some cities, especially Boston, where 
contracts have been repudiated with im- 
punity. 

T. Herbert Medill, of T. S. Medill & 
Sons, Ltd., London, is in Kansas City for 
a few days. He plans to go from here 
to the Pacific Coast for a vacation trip 
of several weeks, after which he will 
return to the Northwest to visit the trade 
in various sections before returning home. 

Mrs. Mary Jane Woolley, mother of 
George T. Woolley, secretary and man- 
ager of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas, died at the home of her son there, 
Sunday, March 16. Funeral services and 
interment were at Kansas City the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. Mrs. Woolley’s fam- 
ily were old and long-time residents of 
Kansas City, and several surviving rela- 
tives live here. 

After a year and a half of service with 
the government, Harry J. Smith, assistant 
to D. F. Piazzek, zone agent of the Food 
Administration at Kansas City, resigned 
last Saturday, to become a member of the 
Aylsworth Grain Co., and will probably 
become active manager of that company. 
No successor to Mr. Smith at the Food 
Administration offices will be appointed, 
as the bulk of the work of handling the 
1918 crop at Kansas City has been com- 
pleted. 

Frank C. Lawrence, flour salesman 
representing the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
in Michigan since that company’s organ- 
ization, died at his home in Detroit, March 
19. Previous to his connection with the 
Kansas company, Mr. Lawrence was for 
many years Michigan representative 
of the C. Hoffman & Son Mill- 
ing Co., Enterprise, Kansas. He was a 
man greatly esteemed by his trade, and 
one whose services were regarded as in- 
valuable by his employers. 


WICHITA 

Flour demand has increased steadily 
during the last two weeks. Inquiries have 
been frequent, and this week some fairly 
large bookings for shipment were report- 
ed. Values advanced, standard patent 
selling at, nominally, $11.25@11.40, jute, 
New York; fancy patent, $10.70@10.80, 
delivered Kansas City rate points. 

Government sales were reported made 
by a few Oklahoma mills at $10.40, jute, 
New Orleans. Generally, present govern- 
ment prices do not appeal to millers in 
this section. 

With anticipated higher wheat values, 
some of the smaller mills are experienc- 
ing difficulty in making purchases of 
what little wheat is left in farmers’ bins. 
Their only relief is to purchase through 
the Kansas City and Omaha markets, at 
a nominal premium of 25c, which is not 
altogether profitable. The average larger 
mills have ample stocks. It was reported 
this week that the Wichita mills had pur- 
chased 1,000,000 bus of wheat from the 
government. 

The week showed a keen demand for 
millfeeds, especially shorts. Nominal 
values: shorts, $2.30@2.35; mill-run, $2.05 
@2.15; bran, $1.90@2,—delivered Kansas 
City rate points. 

THE GROWING CROP 

“Never looked better,” is one of the re- 
ports received on the growing wheat crop 
in northern Oklahoma. Reports from all 
sections in southern Kansas and Oklahoma 
indicate excellent conditions. Rain has 
been plentiful. Wichita and vicinity has 
received 4.85 inches since Jan. 1, while 
normal for that period is 2.83 inches. A 
heavy rain recently visited all sections in 
southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma. 
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A large acreage in southern and eastern 
Oklahoma is being seeded to oats. An 
average acreage is being seeded in north- 
ern Oklahoma and southern Kansas. 

Prices paid farmers: wheat, No. 1 hard, 
$2.20 bu; No. 2 hard, $2.17; corn, $1.45; 
oats, 68c. 

Local wholesale flour and feed prices: 
best patent flour, $11 bbl; shorts, $2.35 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.25; bran, $2.10. 

NOTES 

Charles L. Roos, sales-manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was here this week, on his way to St. 
Louis. 

R. S. Hurd, vice-president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, has been chosen 
by the Millers’ National Federation to 
represent that organization on a federal 
committee which is to investigate the gov- 
ernment grain-grading system at 25 ter- 
minals east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege is breeding a better wheat for Kan- 
sas. The Kansas variety, on which ex- 
perts of the college have been working 
since 1906, is said to produce an average 
of five bushels per acre more than the 
next best variety tried by the experi- 
menters. In the portions of the state best 
adapted to wheat, gains as high as eight 
bushels to the acre have been recorded. 
The college expects to have enough seed 
available by 1920 to seed at least 7,000,000 
acres of Kansas wheat land.. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Milling conditions in Oklahoma are still 
far from ideal, but are much improved 
when compared to those of two weeks 
ago. The demand for flour and feed is 
not strong, but outlets to the east are 
opening up and some sales have been 
made this week to gulf ports. Some 
mills are running on full time, some on 


three-fourths time, and some of the small- - 


er mills average less, but a good three- 
fourths average is probably maintained. 

Flour quotations at Oklahoma points 
for the past week ranged $10.70@11.20. 
A stronger demand for feed was report- 
ed. Mill-run was quoted at $2.30@2.40; 
shorts, $2.60@2.75. 

* * 

Elevators report receipts light, but 
since the first of February enough local 
wheat has been available to make further 
purchases from the government unneces- 
sary. Oklahoma millers bought rather 
heavily on the first release, and still have 
some of the 2,000,000 bus contracted for 
then, on hand or coming. 


ACME MILLING COMPANY TO BUILD 
The Acme Milling Co. expects to start 
construction in the near future on a three- 
story warehouse. The new building will 
have a capacity of 75,000 sacks of feed 
and 50,000 sacks of flour. It will be the 
largest warehouse in the state. 


NOTES 

J. W. Maney, of the Maney Export Co., 
is in Omaha visiting the Maney Milling 
Co., of which he is vice-president. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice-president and 
manager of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., spent a few days in Wichita 
Falls this week. 

D. McKinstry, of the Perry (Okla.) 
Mill Co., has returned to his home town, 
Oklahoma City, after an extended visit 
in New Orleans. 

M. E. Humphrey and W. G. Patton, 
of the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
spent Wednesday here in the interests of 
legislation affecting the milling industry. 

H. Dittmer, secretary and manager of 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, represented Oklahoma millers at 
a meeting of millers in St. Louis this 
week at which the problem of marketing 
the 1919 crop of wheat was discussed. 

The following grain men were in the 
city this week to advise on matters affect- 
ing the grain and milling business: W. M. 
Randalls and J. H. Shaw, of Enid; 
George Cassidy, of Tonkawa; U. F. Clem- 
mons, of Marshall. Mr. Clemmons, who is 
president of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Association, left Thursday to attend the 
meeting of millers at St. Louis. 





The flour brokers and jobbers of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are about to form a flour club 
similar to those in other cities. J. Theo- 
bald, Jr., of the Theobald Milling Co., has 
charge of the matter. 
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THE FLOUR BUYER AGAIN 


Sentiment has undergone some change 
in the last two weeks. The interview giv- 
en out by Herbert Hoover in Paris, March 
9, followed by advancing wheat, flour and 
feed prices, has put a somewhat different 
complexion on the situation. There is no 
longer any fear of a reduction in the 
wheat price on this crop. 

Whereas there were many who looked 
for lower wheat prices, as determined by 
the world’s basis, on the next crop, and the 
price of $1.50 or less was frequently men- 
tioned, it by no means appears so certain 
now that the world’s wheat price will be 
below our guaranteed price. As to what 
may happen to flour prices on the next 
crop, nobody knows, and there is no pro- 
tection against a decline. 

Even granting that the world’s basis on 
the next crop will not be below our guar- 
anteed price of $2.26, there still remains 
ample opportunity for the flour trade to 
take losses. The current price of wheat 
as fixed by the ex-store wheat of the 
Grain Corporation is $2.44. After April 
1, one cent per bushel will be added every 
ten days on any wheat released. This 
would make the price $2.50 June 1, and 
$2.53 July 1, if the Grain Corporation 
possesses any wheat to release at that 
time. This advance is equivalent to about 
$1.08@1.211%% per barrel on flour. 

Figuring on the basis of this advance, 
and with the new crop moving at the 
guaranteed price, the flour dealer might 
lose as much as a dollar per barrel on any 
flour on hand. If, in order to avoid such 
losses, the entire flour trade were to per- 
mit stocks to become absolutely exhaust- 
ed, famine prices would prevail, and we 
would have the extraordinary situation 
of a famine in flour, with the largest 
wheat crop in the history of the country. 

The advance in prices, and the dif- 
ficulty mills are experiencing and are 
likely to continue to experience in getting 
wheat, due not only to reduced holdings 
of the Grain Corporation but to the dry- 
ing up of the movement from the coun- 
try, while imparting an undertone of 
strength to the situation, do not alter the 
essential need of protection. 

There is need of the assurance of this 
protection even though it should turn out 
in the end to have been unnecessary. It 
is only in this way that the situation can 
be stabilized, and adequate stocks of 
flour made certain for the period of 
transition. What is really needed is a 
specific contract with the designated fed- 
eral agency , indemnifying wholesalers, 
dealers and bakers against loss due to a 
change in the wheat price. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing March 22 was 37,100, or 77 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 39,447, or 82 per 
cent, last week, 14,100, or 29 per cent, a 
year ago, 24,500, of 51 per cent, two years 
ago, and 30,000, or 621/, per cent, three 
years ago. 

Mills grinding on government flour 
which have also made domestic bookings as 
a result of the recent improvement in 
demand are in a rather comfortable posi- 
tion for the immediate present. Some of 
these mills now have enough orders on 
their books to assure full-time operation 
for the next 30 days, or longer. Conse- 


quently, they are not where they can ac- 
cept all orders offered from their regu- 
lar trade. 

The difficulty in getting wheat is also 


a factor. Frequently it is more easy to 
sell flour than it is to get wheat. The 
psychological effect of this situation on 
the buyer is to make him more anxious 
than ever to get his orders booked, and 
this regardless of price. He is willing to 
pay prices which he would not have con- 
sidered a short time ago. 
x n 


According to the government report as 
of March 1, there were 129,258,000 bus 
wheat on farms, 106,856,000 in country 
mills and elevators. In Ohio, 6,532,000 
bus, or 15 per cent of the crop, were sup- 
posed to be still on farms; in Indiana, 
4,943,000, or 10 per cent; in Illinois, 4,- 
879,000, or 8 per cent; in Missouri, 5,848,- 
000, or 8 per cent; in Michigan, 1,393,000, 
or 13 per cent. 

Certainly these reserves are not ap- 
parent. So far as this section is con- 
cerned, bidding the full government price, 
$2.44, does not bring out any acceptances. 
The estimates are believed to be exces- 
sive. Many country stations report that 
they will not have another car of wheat 
to ship. 

+. * 

The feed situation has changed com- 
pletely. Feed is active at advanced prices. 
Some mills have already sold their April 
output. One of the mills reporting says 
that it is not willing to sell beyond April 
shipment. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 87,960 bbls, 
for the week ending March 22 made 
61,541, or 70 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 60,981, or 72: per cent, last 
week, by 12 mills of 85,560 bbls capacity. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Reports that no damage has been done 
to wheatfields as a result of the open win- 
ter, have been received from the following 
points in Ohio: New Lexington, Laurel- 
ville, Lancaster, Jeffersonville, Columbus, 
Carrollton, Buckeye City, Bowling Green, 
Bluffton, New Philadelphia, Plain City, 
Pleasantville, Sardinia, Shandon, Upper 
Sandusky, Mansfield. No doubt a simi- 
lar condition prevails quite generally 
through central states territory. 

NOTES 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, returned this week from Cal- 
ifornia. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, is expected back from 
Florida March 27. 

B. M. Bryan, who was connected with 
the Cuyahoga County food administra- 
tion, is now secretary of the Cleveland 
Bakers’ Club, with an office at 601 Hip- 
podrome Building. 

Charles Quinn, secretary Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, Toledo, was in 
St. Louis this week to attend a meeting of 
delegates of country shippers who will 
consider the proper allowance for the 
handling of wheat on the next crop. 

Reports received from Ohio mills show 
that several are buying their flour in- 
stead of grinding the wheat, either be- 
cause of the high price of wheat, because 
no wheat can be secured, or because flour 
is available at lower prices. One mill re- 
ports having bought 10 cars cheaper than 
it could make it. 

It is reported that navigation on the 
lakes will open about April 15. Shipping 
interests are expecting a very light season, 
and on this account have been disposed 
to defer as long as possible the opening. 
Navigation was opened on the lower lakes 
this year some time ago, the earliest of 
any season on record. 

The Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Association will hold a meeting at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 25-26. George E. Dean, 


> 


of the Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., is president. E. Parsons, 
Thompson Machinery Co., Belleville, N. 
J., vice-president, Arthur W. Fosdyke, 
Hubbard Portable Oven Co., Chicago, sec- 
retary, and Joseph C. Emley, Duhrkop 
Oven Co., New York, treasurer. 





INDIANA 

Inpianapouis, Inp., March 22.—With 
the government trimming its flour pur- 
chases to a considerable degree, mills here 
which figured on a fairly good business 
from this account experienced another 
disappointment. The Indiana mill has 
found that this indefinite method of the 
administration in buying flour has the 
effect of making trade decidedly spotted, 
in that other places are able to outbid the 
Hoosier miller and corral most of the 
business. 

Indianapolis mills this week produced 
only a fair amount of flour for the season, 
but it answered all requirements. These 
mills, which hoped to close contracts 
around $10.60 in jute, witnessed deals 
closed at Baltimore at practically that 
figure, with some St. Louis flour selling 
at $10.60@10.70. The claim of discrim- 
ination against the entire milling industry 
as a whole re-echoed most of the week 
from a number of selling points. 

The domestic buyer this week did prac- 
tically nothing here. There was noticed 
again some of the cheap flour which up- 
set conditions herg a month ago, but which 
was supposed to have been disposed of. 
A batch of western white has been blend- 
ed with soft winter, and seems to be get- 
ting results. This is thought to be the 
first instance of this practice here. A 
number of mills express dissatisfaction 
over the plan, but it provides a cheaper 
basis of operation. 

AS TO ORGANIZED SELLING 

Secretary C. B. Riley, of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, says that about a 
dozen Indiana mills have been doing most 
of the dickering with the Grain Corpora- 
tion, and that they have not adopted a 
policy of sending to headquarters prompt 
information regarding their transactions. 

He made this statement in reply to the 
question as to whether or not he deemed it 
practical for secretaries to band together 
for the purpose of agree ing upon certain 
uniform rules relating to flour-selling, 
along the line touched on in The North- 
western Miller last week concerning a 
weekly price being issued covering cen- 
tralized selling, to offset the policy of 
present-day buying. 

Mr. Riley was in St. Louis at a millers’ 
meeting this week, and states that consid- 
erable feeling is shown over the way mills 
are being handled from Washington. 

Several mills here express favor with 
the policy outlined in the recent move to 
establish the Ohio and Indiana millers’ 
co-operative selling plan. Whether this 
offers a means to give the millers a chance 
to air their grievances against Washing- 
ton is not known, those here regarding the 
plan generally as one which seeks to take 
care of distress flour at a standardized 
quotation. 

Millers feel the need every day of some 
strong influence to act as a balance wheel 
in getting business back on its feet. Both 
corn and flour millers wish for a return 
of the competitive system which would 
bring back the foreign buyer who now 
has to buy through the agency at Wash- 


ington. 
NOTES 


Indiana millers in St. Louis this week 

attending the conference of millers and 
grain dealers included Colonel C. B. Jen- 
kins, Noblesville, C. M. Lemon, Bedford, 
George Doran, Indianapolis, W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute, E. L. Harris, Green- 
castle, and Secretary C. B. Riley. 
“The fact that harvest may be ushered 
in three weeks ahead of time this year is 
an influence the miller has commenced to 
give consideration. A number of reports 
this week state that wheat is as far ad- 
vanced now as it usually is May 1. If 
this keeps up, the harvest is likely to be 
wound up by July 1, this year. 

The Department of Agriculture this 
week announced that 10 per cent of In- 
diana’s wheat crop for last year, amount- 
ing to 4,926,000 bus, was still on the 
farms; also 34 per cent, or 57,642,000 bus, 
of the corn crop. According to this in- 
formation, Indiana mills and elevators 
hold at this time 4,448,000 bus wheat, 
nearly twice as much as a year ago, 
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The body of George Hay was brought 
here this week from Illinois for inter- 
ment. Mr. Hay was born in 1844, and 
about 60 years ago began work for his 
uncle, James Skillon, who operated 4’ 
water power flour mill. He later became 
affiliated with the David Gibson mills, 
having charge of the mill company’s office. 
Death was due to pneumonia. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnuvittz, Tenn., March 22.—Flour 
trade in the Southeast has improved this 
week. Buying has been in more liberal 
volume than for some time, and exceeded 
the output for the first time in several 
weeks. Buyers see prices steadily hard- 
ening, with little probability of lower 
figures prevailing this season, while the 
opinion of many members is that higher 
levels will be touched. 

Wheat continues very strong, and the 
tone does not appear to be weakened by 
recent releases by the Grain Corporation. 
Mills in this territory are not suffering 
for wheat, but they have only moderate 
stocks. If these are replenished, it can 
only be done by paying a healthy pre- 
mium over the price fixed by the govern- 
ment, 

Flour prices have advanced this week, 
though there is still considerable range. 
Quotations at the close were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $11.25@11.85; 100 per cent flour, 
$10.60@10.90, mainly $10.75@10.85. 

Rehandlers report improvement in de- 
mand for Minnesota and Kansas flours. 
Spring wheat flour has made a sharp ad- 
vance, and advices from mills are very 
bullish. Quotations: spring wheat flour, 
98 Ibs, cotton or jute, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $11.50@12; hard winter wheat flour, 
$10.50@11. 

Some improvement is reported in busi- 
ness at corn mills, and some plants are 
running slightly better time. Quotations: 
plain meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $3.10@3.20; bolted, 10@15c 
more. 

Searcity of millfeed has been reported 
at many mills, with output being absorbed 
at streng prices. Quotations: wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $46@50; standard middlings or 
shorts, $50@52. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 219,090 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 96,407, or 44 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 85,434 bbls and 
39.2 per cent last week, 28.4 the same 
week in 1918, 56 in 1917, 62 in 1916, 53.5 
in 1915, 64.5 in 1914, 51.4 in 1913 and 49.7 
in 1912, 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 22 March 15 
PICU, DO vs ccccrvccese 30,600 29,700 
WORE, DOB osccvedcused 245,000 247,000 
oo a Mery eee ee ee 263,000 194,000 
Gate, BEB cecscdccccveds 448,000 440,000 


NASHVILLE TO HAVE FLOUR CLUB 
Nashville flour men met this week and 
decided to organize the Nashville Flour 
Club, the chief object of which will be to 
bring about unity and co-operation in 
building up the Nashville market. <A 
committee was appointed, composed of A. 
D. Bryan, F. J. McCarthy and E. H. 
Temple, to submit a constitution and by- 
laws to a meeting to be held next 
Wednesday. 

Those present were A. D. Bryan, Lib- 
erty Mills; F. J. McCarthy, of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co; E. H. Temple, Ford Flour 
Co; E. C. Faircloth, Cherokee Mills; W. 
P. Holt, Holt Milling Co; Richard Lind- 

say, Royal Milling Co; W. V. Tupper, 
Tupper & Co; Henry Sawrie, Sawrie & 
Co; J. L. Dorris, Dorris Milling Co; 
Pryor Lillie; M. S. Pilcher, Jr., Starr 
Mills; J. A. Daugherty, Kenneth Critten- 
don, Metro Milling Co; Vernon S. Tup- 
per, Nashville Roller Mills; R. Reynolds 
and H. G. Hill. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 91 cars. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, was in St. 
Louis this week, attending a conférence 
of milling and grain interests to consider 
plans for the 1919 crop of wheat. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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Flour prices continued to climb this 
week, but the higher the market advanced, 
the more buyers ge to want to 
make purchases. hile this may be 
looked upon as unusual, it marks a re- 
vival of confidence. When flour was sell- 
ing at a much lower level, the trade here 
was afraid to take hold, and every one 
was talking about the possibility of a big 
break in wheat on account of the pros- 
pective large crop next season. 

It required many reassuring statements 
from the Food Administration that no 
change would be made in the method of 
handling: this year’s crop, and an actual 
advance in wheat ‘premiums, to convince 
flour buyers that the situation, as far as 
this season is concerned, contains elements 
of profound strength. 

Flour receivers here as well as mill 
agents have been doing a liberal business, 
and jobbers are having the most active 
distribution experienced for months. Some 
buyers, disposed to be cautious, are limit- 
ing their purchases to a few cars to sup- 
ply their requirements over a limited 
period. Others, and in this class are in- 
cluded some of the biggest baking indus- 
tries, have bought liberally and are ap- 
parently providing for their needs 
throughout the greater part of the bal- 
ance of the present season. 

A peculiarity about the market of late 
has been a disposition on the part of buy- 
ers to take the higher grade flours. On 
this account handlers of recognized flours 
of superior quality have had little diffi- 
culty in making sales, although their 
prices have been much above the so-called 
commercial flours. It is said that big 
bakers are finding it profitable to use the 
better flours and, where the quality can 
be guaranteed, are not haggling over the 
price. 

Government purchases on last week’s 
bids amounted to 460,000 bbls, and the 
prices paid were at a higher level, ranging 
$10.30@10.60 for hard wheat flours and 
$10.10@10.60 for soft, in jute bags, basis 
Baltimore. 

The sharp upturn in rye grain in the 
West caused a higher range in rye flour 
here. The demand, however, was rather 
sluggish, and even some of the buyers 
who had flour bought at a much lower 
level were apparently less inclined to use 
rye flour, which, in view of the price, is 
rather ageey Sl Some jobbers say de- 
mand has not been active for some time, 
and they attribute it to a report which 
got around among East Side consumers 
during the influenza epidemic that it was 
better to use wheat flour, as rye flour 
was bad for the disease. 

Prices for the week were much higher. 
They ranged, for spring patents, $11.25 
@11.85; first clears, $9.50@10; winter 
straights, $10.50@11; Kansas straights, 
$11@11.50,—all in jute. 


FREE LIGHTERAGE IN FORCE APRIL 1 


As a result of the various conferences 
—- held, the lighterage of domestic 
carload freight within the free lighterage 
limits of New York harbor will be re- 
sumed, effective April 1, under a permit 
system, it was announced Friday, by a 
notice from A. H. Smith and C. H. Mark- 
ham, regional directors, Railroad Admin- 
istration, as follows: 

“Effective April 1, 1919, lighterage of 
domestic carload freight will be resumed 
within the lighterage limits of New York 
harbor under permit system. On and 
after April 1, applications showing spe- 
cific lighterage destinations may be made 
by consignees to lighterage agents to rail- 
roads serving New York harbor. 


“Permits to be issued by the Freight 
Traffic Committee, North Atlantic Ports, 


141 Broadway, New York City. 


“There is urgent necessity for prompt 
discharge of lighters engaged in the de- 
livery of domestic freight, owing to the 
pressing demand for lighters to handle 
export traffic; and the record established 


by consignees will be considered when 


applications for further permits are made. 


“Full details as to form of application 
and methods of handling will be issued 
by the Freight Traffic Committee, North 
Atlantic Ports.” 


GROCERS’ ADVICE SEEMS ILL ADVISED 


A notice sent out by the National 


Wholesale Grocers’ Association to its 
members advising them to carry only such 
stocks of flour as are reasonably neces- 


sary to meet immediate*requirements of 


a normal business has attracted consid- 
erable interest in local flour circles. 

It is generally conceded that conserva- 
tive operations toward the closé of the 
present season may prove wise, but it is 
self-evident that if flour handlers in gen- 
eral fail to make purchases beyond the 
close of the present season, there is going 
to be a big demand as soon as the new 
crop is available and, if the plan is car- 
ried out universally, some fear that there 
may be an actual shortage in supplies. 


NOTES 

A price of $12.15 was paid this week 
by one of the large baking companies for 
a short patent flour. 

J. F. Baldwin, manager Shawnee Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, was here sev- 
eral days this week. 

W. G. Gooding has returned to Minne- 
apolis after about two weeks with Mrs. 

ooding in New York, following a vaca- 
tion at Palm Beach. 

Among people in the eastern trade here 
this week were A. W. Mears, of Balti- 
more; F. W. Fitch, Allentown, Pa; S. 
Wetzel, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Victor A. Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and Thomas Wil- 
liamson, vice-president St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, called at 
this office this week. 

A petition is being circulated among 
grain men on the exchange here to re- 
quest Julius Barnes to remain in office at 
a fixed salary until the coming crop, on 
which the price is guaranteed, is dis- 
posed of. 

Charles R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., who 
has been in New York for two weeks, 
sailed Wednesday for South America, via 
the Panama Canal, and expects to be ab- 
sent about two months, 

The strike of marine workers is still in 
force, and lengthy sittings and confer- 
ences continue to be held, with very little 
headway resulting. An attempt was made 
this week to man the boats with merchant 
marine men, but the campaign for re- 
cruits did not bring as many enlistments 
as were hoped for. 

Major Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, landed in 
Brooklyn on Monday from the Patria. 
Major Stern was looking very fit, and was 


glad to be back in his own country. On . 


Tuesday he was mustered out of the serv- 
ice at Hoboken, N. J., and remained in 
New York until Wednesday, when he left 
for Milwaukee. 

Tuesday, March 25, has been set apart 
ty Governor Smith and Mayor Hylan as 

ictory Day, and the 27th Division, com- 
posed mainly of New York Siate Nationai 
Guardsmen, will parade. The Produce 
Exchange and most of the business offices 
will close, but the Grain Corporation 
plans to remain open to receive bids on 
the weekly purchases. 

B. H. Wunder, treasurer of the New 


York Flour Club, was a speaker at the 
organization dinner of the Baltimore 
Flour Club in that city on Friday. Fiour 
clubs are becoming very popular in the 
East, and as the New York Club was the 
pioneer in the movement, its members are 
being called upon to help with the new 
organizations. Besides the Baltimore 
club, one is being formed in Buffalo, and 
the New Jersey flour trade is laying plans 
for a similar organization in Newark. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocursrer, N. Y., March 22.—City 
mills here ground an aggregate of 12,900 
bbls of flour this week, or 69 per cent of 
capacity, against 60 per cent last week. 
Of this total, 11,400 bbls were spring, 
900 winter and 600 rye. 

The output was the largest for any 
week of the present crop year, and most 
of the mills here advanced the price of 
patents 25c bbl over a week ago. There 
was also a slight advance in the prices of 
clears and low-grade. 

Most mills are rather closely sold up, 
especially on patents. While the demand 
for clears was not as pronounced as for 
the higher grades, one mill here was 
forced to run off some to fill orders. 

The impression is that prices will work 
steadily higher. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that there will be a good 
volume of buying until late in May or 
early in June. 

Bakers are again fairly liberal buyers. 
Apparently, stocks had gotten low. Some 
of the bakeries here that were long on 100 
per cent flour when the restrictions were 
removed apparently are blending it in 
with the higher grades. 

So far as could be learned the govern- 
ment bought no flour here this week. 
Bids were placed, but evidently they were 
above the buying price. 

Ruling prices for spring wheat flours: 
short patents, $12@12.25 bbl, cotton 1/.’s, 
car lots, Boston; jobbing basis, local mar- 
ket, $11.80; bakers patents $11.75, and 
first clear $9.85@10.75, cotton 1/,’s, Bos- 
ton; jobbing basis, local market, $10.80; 
low-grade, $7.85 bbl, jute, Boston. 

Soft wheat flours shared in the ad- 
vance, and some mills are sold so far 
ahead that they refuse to make a price. 
One of the winter wheat mills is depend- 
ing on the Grain Corporation for its 
wheat, local grain being virtually ex- 
hausted. Winter straights are quoted at 
$11.30 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston, or $11.60 
here. The Boston price represents an ad- 
vance of about 30c for the week. 

There is not enough activity in whole- 
wheat and graham flours to establish a 
quotation. Rye flour is booming. It 
would be difficult to place orders here 
now for immediate delivery, and the nom- 
inal quotation pending the time when 
present orders can be cleaned up is 
around $10.50 bbl, cotton %’s, car lots, 
Boston, an advance of $1.75 over the price 
quoted last week on the best white brands. 

Feed prices are working higher. Some 
predict that the demand from dairymen 
will ease up early. Bran is quoted at 
$45@47.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
mill door delivery, small lots, $48@50, 
sacked; middlings, $47@52.50, car lots, 
sacked, Boston; small lots, mill door, $48 
@52, sacked. There is a fair demand for 
rye feed locally at around $46 ton, sacked. 

Corn meal, feeding quality, has ad- 
vanced to $71 ton, sacked, jobbing basis 
here, against $65@67 last week. Table 
meal is quoted in small lots at around 
$4.75 per 100 Ibs, local trade. 


NOTES 

At the first annual meeting of the Jew- 
ish co-operative bakery, this city, it was 
reported that 3,000 lbs of matzoth, or 
Jewish unleavened bread, for the Pass- 
over, have been sold at lic per lb. 

The Galbraith mill, Mount Morris, 
caught fire this week, but was saved after 
a stubborn fight. There was a large quan- 
tity of flour in the storeroom, together 
with two cars for the government, all 
covered by insurance. 

Employees of the Anthony Baking Co., 
of this city, have formed a mutual benefit 
association, with the following officers: 

resident, David Coxford; vice-president, 
Frank Cummings; secretary, Walter Mar- 
tin; treasurer, f W. Golden. 

John H. Reamer, for many years en- 
gaged in the milling business in Water- 
loo, died at his home in that village, aged 
79. Mr. Reamer was born near Waterloo, 
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and at one time operated the White mills. 
He leaves his wife and one daughter. 

With the barge canal harbor and ter- 
minal here not available for use before 
late in the season at the earliest, the state 
has rented a warehouse in Clinton Avenue 
South as a temporary terminal. Several 
privately owned lines of boats will op- 
erate on the canal this season in addition 
to the government boats. 

Among those who attended the annual 
meeting of the New York State Millers’ 
Association in Buffalo this week were 
George Motley, of the Moseley & Motley 
Milling Co; Albert H. Case and Walter 
C. Schmidt, of the Van Vechten Milling 
Co; William H. Duffett and W. W. 
Walker, of J. A. Hinds & Co; George 
Davis, of the J. G. Davis Co; George 
Fien, of the Macauley-Fien Milling Co. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 22.—All grades 
of flour were advanced during the week, 
and are held higher. Soft winter wheat 
flours especially are firmly held, on ac- 
count of the small amount offering and 
improved demand from the baking trade. 
There is no activity reported by millers’ 
agents, but there has been a slow, steady 
improvement in the demand for mill ship- 
ment, 

The best pre-war grades are what are 
wanted, especially by retailers and dis- 
tributors to the family trade. Bakers 
are also buying these grades to some ex- 
tent, although they still furnish about the 
only outlet for the 100 per cent flours. 
The recent advance in prices has caused 
some uneasiness among the buying trade. 

Receipts of flour during the week were 
extremely light, being only about 9,200 
bbls for domestic use. As arrivals dur- 
ing the last two weeks have materially de- 


creased, and some of the local flour has- 


been sold for export, it is believed that 
when the stocks of flour in Boston are 
reported April 1, a considerable reduc- 
tion will be shown. 

Spring wheat patents, pre-war grades, 
are held at a range of $12@12.25 bbl, in 
sacks, for special short brands, with 
standard patents at $11.60@12. Hard 
winter patents are also higher. Soft win- 
ter flours are in short supply, with a 
sharp advance reported. The demand for 
these patents is moderate, but there is no 
disposition shown to make any material 
reduction in prices. 

Both corn and oat products are firmly 
held, with a good demand. Corn products 
especially are held higher, on account of 
the sharp advance in price of the grain. 
Oatmeal is in much better demand, with 
offerings somewhat limited. 


WOULD RID TRADE OF PIRATES 

There was a meeting of the Boston 
Flour and Grain Club held March 21, 
which was called to see if some plan 
could not be devised whereby the Boston 
flour market could be rid of those unde- 
sirable members of the trade who are 
bringing discredit to the New England 


“flour market as a whole. 


These concerns are not members of the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club or of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, but will 
purchase flour at any price, and if the 
market advances before the drafts are 
presented for payment, will take the flour, 
but if the market declines, the mills ship- 
ping the same are left with the flour on 
their hands, which usually has to be dis- 
posed of at a loss, 

A committee, consisting of Frank E. 
Perkins, Elmer E. Dawson, Harry S. Lev- 
iston, Nathan F. Silbert and Frank W. 
Wise, was appointed to consider the mat- 
ter and see if some plan can be devised 
whereby these so-called “pirates” in the 
flour business may be exposed to both 
miller and buyer. 


REFUSES TO DELIVER FLOUR SOLD 


There have been no further purchases 
of flour by the Grain Corporation in this 
market since last report. Altogether, 
about 30,000 bbls have been absorbed here 
within the last three weeks. This includes 
about 9,500 bbls tendered by one concern, 
which refused to make deliveries when the 
tenders were accepted. The price agreed 
upon for this flour was $10.20 bbl, in 
jute sacks, a substantial reduction from 
the price at which the flour was originally 
billed to the concern making the tenders. 

Title to this flour is said to still remain 
with the shippers, as the drafts were not 
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taken up, and as these shippers refuse 
to be a party to the trade, the whole 
transaction is held up. There is much 
curiosity as to what measures will be 
taken by the officials of the Grain Cor- 
poration to enforce the terms of the ten- 
ders. The local representative of the cor- 
poration still believes that he will get 
the flour. 
NOTES 

Each member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce “Committee of 100,” under Charles 
B. Burleigh, is pledged to secure jobs for 
10 returned soldiers or sailors. The plan 
is working satisfactorily. 

Recent incorporations include the 
Gahan Baking Co., Worcester, Mass., with 
$21,000 capital; A. H. Thompson & Sons 
Co., Groton, Mass., dealers in grain, flour, 
feed, etc., with $5,000 capital. 

The Constantia has finished loading at 
this port a full cargo of flour and other 
foodstuffs, and is expected to sail next 
week for Falmouth, f.o. The steamer has 
about 4,000 tons of wheat, barley and rye 
flour, the former being the “Victory” 
brand of 100 per cent patents. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapetpntA, Pa., March 22.—There 
was more strength in the local flour mar- 
ket this week, and prices were generally 
higher. Local jobbers and bakers showed 
more interest, and a pretty good trade 
was accomplished. Mills take a strong 
view of the situation as a result of the 
rising premiums on cash wheat, and there 
is no pressure to sell except at full prices. 

Rye flour is in small supply and firm, 
but trade is quiet. Corn goods are also 
firm as a result of the advance in corn, 
but trade is quiet, domestic buyers being 
indifferent and export business being re- 
stricted by the rising views of the mills. 


ORGANIZATION OF SHIPPING MEN 
Custom-house brokers, exporters and 
other business men interested in the de- 
velopment of the port yesterday founded 
the Philadelphia Freight Brokers’, For- 
warders’ and Custom Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, The meeting was held in the Drexel 
Building and there was a large attend- 
ance. Robert Keegan, of Alexander 
Murphy & Co., acted as temporary chair- 
man, and C, H. Moore, of Alexander Steer 
& Co., temporary secretary. 

The object of the association, according 
to Mr. Keegan, is to advance the interests 
of the port, particularly in the export 
trade, in every way possible; to arouse 
latent energy among those interested in 
the import and export trade; to promote 
a joint interest between freight brokers; 
to bring about closer relationship with all 
business interests of the port, as well as 
to provide for their mutual protection. 


NOTES 


S. L. Burgess & Co., steamship brokers, 
have applied for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

Clarence W. Wagar, of C. W. Wagar 
& Co., has the sympathy of hosts of 
friends on ’change because of the death 
of his wife, which occurred March 18. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., announce 
the resumption of the service of the 
Italian-American Line from this port, 
which was suspended because of the war. 

Amos K. Ashby, flour, feed and grain 
dealer, at Burlington, N. J., a member 
of the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change, died March 15 of heart disease, 
aged 67. 

A testimonial dinner by the members 
of the Commercial Exchange will be ten- 
dered on Wednesday at the Bellevue- 
Stratford to Louis G. Graff, for five terms 
the president of that association. 

The Cunard Steamship Co. has estab- 
lished direct monthly service between this 
port and Bristol, England. On Wednes- 
day it was announced that the company 
had secured Pier 16, South Wharves, at 
Dock Street, recently given up by Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

Members of the Vessel Owners’ and 
Captains’ Association held their fifty-first 
annual dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford 
on Tuesday evening. Addresses were 
made by George S. Webster, director of 
the department of wharves, docks and 
ferries, Colonel W. B. Ladue, United 
States district engineer, and George E. 
Datesman, director of public works. 


Samuet S, Danrets. 
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BALTIMORE 

Bautrmorre, Mp., March 22.—Flour in 
most cases advanced 25c bbl this week, 
but buyers showed no interest except in 
an occasional offering of spot and to 
arrive, which trailed far behind the pro- 
cession. 

One of the trailers is said to be a big 
Wisconsin mill and is credited with hav- 
ing been a liberal seller here and all along 
the Atlantic Coast at and around $10.85, 
jute, for its well-advertised patent. This 
is just $1 bbl under what many mills are 
asking. . 

On the other hand, one of the big dis- 
tributors notes an improvement in the 
consumptive demand and thinks flour will 
sell at $15 bbl by April 1. This is in 
refreshing contrast to the gabble of the 
local press and individuals anent $6 flour 
and 5c bread. 

Springs were firmer but inactive, short 
patents closing nominally at $11.75@ 
11.90; standard brands, $11.50@11.65; 
long patents or straights, $11.25@11.40; 
first clear, $9.75@10.25,—in 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Early, patent was said to 
be obtainable under $11 and first clear at 
$9.50, cotton, at which some business was 
doubtless done on the quiet. 

Hard winters were upward but slow, 
with patents at the close nominally rang- 
ing $11.75@11.90; straights, $11.50@ 
11.65; first clears, $9.75@10.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons or 140-Ib jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. Sales were few and 
scattered, and generally basis earlier quo- 
tations, which were all of 25c bbl lower. 

Soft winters were scarcer, higher and 
more sougift after, patents closing nomi- 
nally at $11.15@11.40; near-by straights, 
$10.25@10.50,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Something was done in patent close 
to quotations, and all near-by straight be- 
low $10, bulk, was well cleaned up. 

City mills made no sales to the gov- 
ernment this week, and continued to run 
half-time, yet they found general trade 
better, and advanced flour 25@40c bbl 
and feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 61,252 
bbls; destined for export, 41,398. 


THAT NICKEL BREAD BUGABOO 


Here is a sample of the stuff which the 
Baltimore papers are inflicting upon their 
readers: “A drop in the price of flour is 
in sight, and the nickel loaf of bread 
may reach the table of the Baltimore 
housewife sooner than expected. 

“That is the impression gathered from 
the action of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association in advising its mem- 
bers to carry only such stocks of flour as 
may be necessary to meet immediate re- 
quirements.” 


TO DEVELOP FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The directors of the recently incorpo- 
rated Export and Import Board of Trade 
of Baltimore met this week and elected 
the following officers: Austin McLanahan, 
president; Thomas E. Cottman and 
George M. Shriver, vice-presidents; John 
B. H. Dunn, treasurer; H. Findlay 
French, secretary pro tem. Executive 
committee: W. H. Hayward, Walter B. 
Brooks, B. Howell Griswold, Jr., I. P. 
Mills, R. A. McCormick, George S. Jack- 
son and Carl R. Gray. 

After adopting constitution and by- 
laws, it was decided to establish a local 
branch of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and to 
hold weekly meetings at one of the hotels, 
to be addressed by prominent exporting 
and shipping men. The new organization 
will aim to be the connecting link between 
the freight and the ships, to form a thor- 
ough and complete bureau of informa- 
tion in all matters pertaining to export- 
ing and importing, and to develop special 
fields of foreign commerce. 


NEW BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., enter- 
tained at the Hotel Rennert last evening 
the members of the newly formed flour 
club of this city. After dinner and with 
the cigars, the constitution and by-laws, 
as prepared for the club by Mr. Mears 
and his committee, were adopted. 

The speaker of the evening was B. H. 
Wunder, treasurer of the New York 


Flour Club, who brought greetings and 
bouquets, gave some excellent pointers as 
to how to run the new beginner and spoke 
eloquently on the desirability of all east- 
ern flour clubs coming together into a 


federation for mutual welfare and pro- 
tection. 

The attendance was large, everybody 
had a good time, and Mr. Mears was given 
three cheers and a tiger as a parting 
salute. 

The charter members of the club, most 
of whom were present, are: William H. 
Hayward, president; Adelbert W. Mears, 
vice-president; Rufus E. McCosh, secre- 
tary; H. S. Belt, treasurer, and J. M. 
Wharton, Duane H. Rice, J. Ross — 
William C. Scott, Lewis S. Tyler, E. Rus- 
sell Tolman, George R. Ruhl, Walter A. 
Frey, Robert C. Neu, C. J. Weber, Jr., 
Charles M. Trueheart, Charles H. Gibbs, 
J. Nathaniel McCosh, Stuart Egerton, 
Joseph Ruth, E.. T. Drury, George E. 
Simmonds and Henry Snow. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 48; number now in port, 63. 

There are 650,156 bus barley in the 
Baltimore elevators, presumably awaiting 
exportation. 

William Rodgers, local representative 
of Knight & Co., grain, Chicago and New 
York, is ill with a cold. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,179,336 bus—119,570 wheat, 154,244 
corn, 364,950 oats and 540,572 rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to March 22, 1919, 246,892 bus; 
year ago, 128,940. Range of prices this 
week, $1.48@1.62; last year, $1.50@2. 

The Traffic Bureau has issued a bul- 
letin naming the following insurance rates 
on grain in export elevators: wheat, $2.55 
bu; corn, $1.70; rye, $1.85; barley, $1.15; 
oats, 75c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to March 22, 1919, 1,220,676 bus; 
same period last year, 1,450,659. Range 
of prices this week, $2.20@2.411,; last 
year, $2@2.15. 

It is said the Shipping Board and the 
Naval Overseas Transportation Service 
are diverting ships from New York and 
Newport News to Baltimore. A dozen 
steamers arrived here Wednesday, more 
than in any one day since pre-war times, 
and the bulk of these were diverted ships 
which will load foodstuffs for European 
countries. 

First Lieutenant Christian Emmerich 
Mears, son of A. W. Mears, of White & 
Co., flour, Baltimore and New York, re- 
turned from France with the 113th Field 
Artillery on the Santa Theresa, which 
arrived at Newport News Tuesday night. 
The lieutenant rendered distinguished 
service for his country while abroad, and 
looks splendid. 


Visitors were B. H. Wunder, New York 
representative Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Frank E. C. Hawks, presi- 
dent of, and Walter Sharp with, the 
Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co; C. H. Groves, 
miller, Ohio; N. J. Campeon, New York 
representative of Knight & Co., grain, 
Chicago; H. L. Goemann, retired owner 
and operator of grain elevators, Mans- 
field, Ohio; T. P. Williamson, with Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, flour brokers and 
buyers, Philadelphia. 

Cuarties H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., March 22.—Millers 
here seem satisfied with the way the flour 
demand is progressing, and there is no 
complaint as to prices, although it is a 
little difficult to get buyers educated to 
the new ones. 

The bulk of the flour taken this week 
was in rather small quantities, but it was 
all in a hurry, and the mills in most cases 
were unable to get the orders filled and 
shipped in time to suit purchasers. These 
calls came from all directions in this 
state and outside. Some of the mills re- 
ported their customers in New England 
well supplied at the moment, while others 
found that section a daily improved field 
for new business. 

Prices have advanced steadily since the 
close of last week, and it is said that there 
was little difficulty in getting 25@30c ad- 
vance today for patents. First clears are 
also being taken more readily, in fact 
millers who have had a heavy accumula- 
tion are experiencing a lightening of their 
load. It is confidently believed that a 
foreign trade is developing and that with- 
in a short time Buffalo millers will re- 
cover the export trade lost during the 
war. 
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The mills here made requisitions on the 
Grain Corporation for 1,750,000 bus 
wheat held in Buffalo, and there were al- 
so inquiries from Chicago for supplies 
to be sent back by lake to that port. 
While Buffalo millers are said to have 
supplied their wants to a large extent, it 
is difficult to size up requirements until 
the new crop. 

With rye 10@15c higher and still go- 
ing up, the price of flour was advanced 
35c, but no orders could have been filled 
at the figures quoted at the close today. 
The market will probably open 25@650c 
higher next week. 

Winter wheat flour representatives seem 
to be offering flour at rather easy prices, 
and are selling a fair amount, with every 
prospect of trade increasing. Short win- 
ter patent is quoted at $11.55, standard 
at $11.25, and pastry at $10.50, cotton 
¥,’s, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are higher, and while some 
mills report making less than they can 
sell, others seem to have a little on hand 
for any emergency. The claim is that the 
jobbers are doing the most of the busi- 
ness, and that country buyers are hold- 
ing off, owing to the advance. The ma- 
jority of the mills are selling with the un- 
derstanding that shipment will be made 
as soon as possible. 

There is more call for middlings than 
for other feeds. Flour middlings and red 
dog are in light supply and about $2 high- 
er than last week. All feeds are wanted 
for immediate shipment, but there is lit- 
tle in that position. Corn-meal coarse 
feed is not moving satisfactorily, accord- 
ing to feed millers here, and prices are 
unsettled. The advance this week was 
evidently too much, and buyers are turn- 
ing to other feeds. 

There are no offerings of spot hominy 
feed, and prices are $5 ton higher for 
shipment. No gluten feed on the market, 
except small lots. Cottonseed meal strong- 
er, but trade is light. Oil meal is only 
offered in a small way at $64 ton by re- 
sellers, the mills being out of the market 
entirely. 

Buckwheat flour is offered at 5c per 
Ib in small sacks. Buckwheat higher, and 
there seems to be some indication of an 
export demand, as quite an inquiry was 
noticeable this week. Dealers bought at 
$2.35, and there were sales at $2.40@2.50, 
track, Buffalo, for No. 1. Chicken feed 
mixers are filled up, and there is no mill- 
ing demand. 

Rolled oats dull, and the production 
very light. There is no market price, the 
mills taking what they think it is worth. 
Oat hulls scarce and higher, with some 
inquiry. Reground, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo, were quoted at $27.50@28 ton. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here this week 
shows only a slight increase, but begin- 
ning next Monday one of the large mills 
will renew operations, and a liberal in- 
crease is expected. The production was 
100,750 bbls, representing 60 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 95,130, or 57 per 
cent, last week, 101,650, or 61 per cent, 
a year ago, 111,750, or 67 per cent, 
in 1917, 114,900, or 69 per cent, in 1916, 
81,700, or 59 per cent, in 1915, and 107,- 
700, or 79 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

The government took no flour from 
Buffalo mills, the few offerings to sell 
being too high. . 

H. E. Jessen, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
representing Carol & Co., importers, was 
on ’change this week. 

Stocks of wheat here in store and afloat 
are about 12,000,000 bus, compared with 
2,480,000 a year ago. There are over 
6,000,000 bus of oats here; last year, 
327,000. 

The government shipped 1,950,000 bus 
wheat this week to Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York and Baltimore, and the ship- 
ments next week will be 2,500,000 bus. 
This amount may be increased later in the 
week. At the end of the week, not over 
3,000,000 bus were afloat in the harbor 
here. 

The Jupiter arrived here Thursday 
—* from Cleveland with no cargo, 
and is loading railread iron. This opens 
navigation at this port, although there 
was nothing to prevent vessels from sail- 
ing all winter. Last year the first steam- 
er arrived with stone from Calcite April 
16, but the first grain boat did not reach 
this port until May 2. E. Bawnaasser. 
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MILLS LOSING TIME 


The impression grows in Canada that 
by some means the affairs of this country 
with reference to flour trade are not be- 
ing properly handled. Business has fall- 
en into a most unsatisfactory position. 
Official statements continue to emphasize 
the extreme need in Europe and adjacent 
parts of Asia and Africa for food; the 
shipping situation is said to be improv- 
ing steadily, yet the orders promised Ca- 
nadian mills and for which they have 
held themselves in readiness do not ma- 
terialize. 

Canada has a strong deputation of cab- 
inet ministers and others on the scene in 
London where these matters are being 
dealt with, and the resources of the coun- 
try with respect to available supplies are 
a matter of common knowledge, yet its 
facilities stand idly waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. The loss involved is 
a considerable one, not the least part of 
it falling upon labor, which is none too 
well able to bear it. 

ivery one is prepared to believe that 
it is no easy matter to bring order out of 
the state of confusion into which all de- 
partments of foreign trade have been 
thrown by the sudden closing of war, and 
all are prepared to take necessary losses 
with equanimity, but there is no reason 
why these things should not be made the 
subject of frank statements from the 
officials responsible for the aggravation 
of private losses by arbitrary and sense- 


less procedure. 
* 


INSPECTION OF WAR BREAD 


The department of trade and com- 
merce, Ottawa, has issued a bulletin on 
the use of flour substitutes in Canada 
during the war. Experts of the depart- 
ment made careful examination of a 
oe number of samples of bread col- 
ected in all parts of Canada during that 
period, with results that are extremely 
creditable to the baking trade. Very few 
cases of fraud or deception were found. 
In submitting his report on this matter, 
Dr. A. McGill, chief analyst, made the 
following comments: 

“Many samples exhibited small amounts 
of intermixture with cereals other than 
that under which name they were sold; 
but in most instances less than five per 
cent, and in a few exceeding ten per cent; 
so that, considering the exceptional con- 
ditions which obtained in 1918, I must 
regard this intermixture as accidental, 
rather than as indicating any intention to 
defraud. The exceptions are a few cases 
of buckwheat flour, which contained from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cnt wheat flour. 
As buckwheat flour is usually employed 
in making pancakes, it is often sold as 
pancake flour, and apparently the addi- 
tion of wheat flour is looked upon as an 
improvement of the article for this pur- 
pose. 

“Some fifteen of these samples (corn 
and rye flours) were found to contain 
worms (larve) and their excreta. It is 
known that flours of low grade (ground 
from grain from which the husk has been 
less completely removed) are prone to de- 
velop worminess more readily than those 
which have been more carefully bolted. 
I am, however, not in a position to say 
that the samples referred to were sold 
in a wormy condition, as it was impossible 
to examine them until they had been some 
weeks in storage here. 

“Fortunately, the abnormal conditions 
under which these flours were manufac- 
tured and marketed have become of the 


past; and it is improbable that millers 
will be tempted to produce a flour of such 
character as certgin of those now report- 
ed, when free to relegate the whole of the 
fibrous part of the grain to the various 
forms of stock feed.” 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

The flour market is recovering slowly. 
A little more business is reported locally, 
and there seems to be a somewhat better 
feeling all round. Most mills are running 
part time, but some are still entirely idle. 
Stocks of flour are believed to be reach- 
ing a point where a definite improvement 
in the volume of general business must 
become manifest. 

Prices may be said to be steady, though 
there are cases where this is not so. The 
larger companies are grumbling a good 
deal at the competition of small local 
concerns, while the small ones complain 
bitterly of the stifling pressure from the 
big ones. Probably the less closely these 
matters are examined the better. Mutual 
good will and forbearance are not pro- 
moted by a too-close appraisal of the re- 
sponsibility for price-cutting. 

The price for spring wheat flour to do- 
mestic buyers in Canada is $10.90 bbl, net 
cash, in bags, delivered, mixed or straight 
car lots, Ontario points. . Ontario winter 
wheat flour is quoted at $10.50@10.75, 
mixed cars, delivered; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10, in bags. 

Export business is not in a healthy 
state. No Manitoba flour at all is being 
bought, and but very little of the 
Ontario grades. These latter purchases 
are not being made to supply any de- 
mand, but merely to relieve the wheat 
situation at points where farmers have 
been complaining of their inability to 
sell. The government has no other means 
of carrying out its pledges, as there are 
no grain storage facilities at country 
points in this province. Sales of Ontario 
winter wheat flour for export are being 
made at $9.60 bbl, in jute, seaboard; On- 
tario springs, $9.50. Manitoba springs 
are quoted nominally at $10.60 bbl, in 
jute, seaboard. 

MILLFEED 

The market for feed shows a good im- 
provement. Buyers in Ontario are con- 
siderably more active, and this, in turn, 
is hardening prices. Bran is quoted at 
$40 ton, delivered, in mixed or straight 
car lots, Ontario points; shorts, $42. 

ONTARIO WHEAT 

Now that the question of price to be 
paid for Ontario wheat has been settled 
by a straight pledge from Ottawa, the 
farmers of Ontario are not such anxious 
sellers as they were a few weeks ago. 
Millers report very light offerings at 
most points. Possibly this is due to bad 
roads, but the assurance of a full price 
later, with a possibility of penalties for 
breaking the law regarding fixed prices, 
and a limited amount of buying for ex- 
port, have combined to relieve the On- 
tario farmer of any anxiety as to the 
amount of money he will receive for 
wheat on hand. 

The fixed price for Ontario winter 
wheat is $2.31 bu, and Ontario marquis 
wheat, $2.26, basis in store, Montreal; 
Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 for No. 
1 northern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREALS 
The market for rolled oats is firming 
up a little. Demand has not improved, 
but cost of production has forced millers 
to revise their figures somewhat. Today’s 
prices are about 10c¢ bag over those of a 
week ago. Quotations: rolled oats, M#@ 
4.15, in 90-lb bags, delivered; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
COARSE GRAINS 
The market for these grains is a little 
more active, but still disappointing in the 


total of its turnover. There is no steady 
demand for anything. Oats have advanced 
2c bu, and barley is also higher. Quota- 
tions: Ontario No. 2 white oats, 65@67c 
bu; malting barley, 92@97c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.39@1.42; buckwheat, 85c; No. 3 yel- 
low corn, $1.73,—car lots, Toronto, or On- 
tario country points. 


TORONTO BREAD PRICES 


The bakers of Toronto settled their 
differences over bread prices last Monday. 
By mutual understanding, prices were 
advanced to 9c wholesale and 10c retail 
for the 24-02 loaf. It is admitted that 
another cent on the prices named would 
be no more than enough to cover cost of 
production and a very small profit, but 
for the present such a level cannot be 
reached; perhaps it will be later. The 
recent cutting, which extended over sev- 
eral weeks, cost Toronto bakers a lot of 
money. Fortunately for the trade, it did 
not spread to other points. 


NOTES 

W. J. Baker, eastern representative of 
the Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., Ltd., Fort 
William, is back from Montreal. 

Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd., Toronto, in- 
tends building a $90,000 warehouse this 
year to take care of the growing needs 
of the business. 

An absurd report that allied buyers 
were about to place orders in Canada for 
4,500,000 bbls flour got into circulation a 
fortnight ago. This appears to have orig- 
inated in the stock market, where it was 
used to boost the shares of some of the 
milling companies. Millers would wel- 
come such an order, but they have little 
hope of its coming. 

No other parts of Ontario have partic- 
ipated in the bread price war which began 
in Toronto several weeks ago. Bakers 
elsewhere thought the quarrel an unwise 
one, and were not disposed to follow such 
an example. It is recognized that the 
drop in Toronto prices was not due to 
any lowering of cost of production, but 
rather to excessive competition for busi- 
ness. 

Norman S. Jones, Hamilton, spent this 
week in St. Louis, where he is attending a 
convention of the Mill and Elevator 
Feed Men’s Association, an organization 
of fire insurance underwriters, who spe- 
cialize in mill and elevator insurance. 
Following the convention Mr. Jones will 
visit a number of United States fire in- 
surance companies whose business in Can- 
ada is in his hands. 

Ontario is just emerging from one of 
the mildest winters in many years. There 
is some prospect of an early seedtime, 
which may or may not be a good thing. 
The winter wheat crop is thought to be in 
good condition, but the dangerous period 
is to come. This country loses more win- 
ter wheat crops from alternate freezing 
and thawing in the spring than from all 
other causes combined. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., March 22.—The im- 
proved demand noted a week ago for 
spring wheat flour has continued, and a 
fair amount of business was done, Stocks 
in jobbers’ hands in many sections of the 
country, and city consumers’ stores, were 
evidently reduced to a low level, and as 
buyers have regained partial confidence 
in the situation they are now replenish- 
ing. : 

The outlook for export is anything but 
encouraging. Sales of car lots of govern- 
ment standard grade for shipment to 
country points were made at $11 bbl in 
jute bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, 
and to city bakers at $11 ex-track, or at 
$11.10 delivered, while smaller quantities 
to city bakers sold at $11.10, ex-track, and 


to grocers and other dealers at $11.20, ex- 
track, all less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour re- 
mains quiet, owing to the fact that large 
consumers, such as biscuit manufacturers, 
have ample supplies on hand. Offerings 
from Ontario millers are small and stocks 
on spot light; consequently, prices rule 
firm, with sales of broken lots at $10.20@ 
10.30 bbl in new cotton bags, and at $10 
in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

There has been an improved demand 
for white corn flour, which resulted in 
sales of several fair-sized lots being made 
at $8.50, and smaller quantities from that 
up to $9 bbl, in bags, delivered. Rye 
flour quiet at $8.50 bbl in bags. Stocks 
of these grades of flour on spot are being 
steadily reduced, and the market is 
steadier. 

A feature of the millfeed market is an 
increased demand and, as stocks are lim- 
ited, millers have been obliged to reduce 
the quantities in mixed-car orders. Car 
lots of bran are quoted at $40.25 ton, and 
shorts at $42.25, including bags, ex-track, 
while sales of smaller quantities of the 
former were made at $41.75@42, and the 
latter at $44@46; pure ground oats $54, 
pure barley meal $52@54, mixed grain 
moullie $48, dairy feed $43, and oat shorts 
$42, including bags, delivered to the trade. 

There is no improvement in the market 
for rolled oats, and none is expected by 
millers until buyers reduce their present 
stocks and the market becomes more set- 
tled. Odd sales of broken lots of stand- 
ard grades were made at $3.90@4 per bag 
of 90 lbs. 

NOTES 

D. A. Campbell, of the Campbell Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, was on ’change 
March 21. 

Dr. R. Magill, chairman of the Board 
of Grain Supervisors at Winnipeg, was 
on ’change March 21. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was on ’change on Friday. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, vice- 
president St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., who has been in Florida for the 
benefit of his health, is expected home 
early next month, 

F,. J. Anderson, president Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, has been appointed pro- 
visional president of the recently organ- 
ized Council of Dominion Grain Ex- 
changes, and C. Birkett, of Fort William, 
was made permanent secretary. 

Tromas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., March 22.—There is 
some improvement in the flour situation 
in the West, although the volume of busi- 
ness ‘is still small. Bakers are buying 
their usual requirements, and domestic 
demand at western points is a little more 
brisk than a week ago. All mills in this 
part of the country have ground and 
shipped their allotments of flour for ex- 
port. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
BEGMIRODR cocccccsccccscegsescecseces 10.40 
BasKAtchOwWan .nccccccccscsccsssscess 10.30 
PPIUED. 6 6.060 ccc be clncccoccsiseteceses 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PPUROO TRUER 9 onc ccc tis coc deseeveese 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24g, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49's or 24's, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED MUCH WANTED 


There is no change in the situation as 
regards millfeed. It is now so long since 
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western plants had adequate quantities 
of bran and shorts to offer, that millers 
have almost forgotten such a satisfactory 
condition ever existed. Stocks resulting 
from the grinding of recent export flour 
were soon exhausted, and present demand 
is again far ahead of supply. The flat 
rates in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta for straight or mixed car lots are: 
bran $37 ton, shorts $41; British Colum- 
bia, including Vancouver Island (Vic- 
toria), bran $43, shorts $47. For points 
taking higher rate, additional freight is 
charged, 
WHEAT RECEIPTS SMALL 

Volume of wheat receipts this week has 
been small, and much below that of. cor- 
responding week last year. Only the 
usual buyers have been in the market. 
Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.241, bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.211,; No. 3 northern, 
$2.1714,,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS ADVANCE 


The demand for cash oats is dull. Bar- 
ley has been in good request, but trading 
was curtailed, owing to small movement 
of grain. Exporters have been in the mar- 
ket for practically all grades of barley, 
but even advancing prices failed to in- 
crease the offerings. Since a week ago, 
cash oats have advanced 3c bu, barley 
40c, and rye 20c. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 73c bu, in store, 
Fort William; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.2854; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.60. 

OATMEAL QUIET 

There is practically no demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Some of the 
western plants are making a few sales 
from time to time, but this is profitless 
business, quoted at a very low figure. 
Prices: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, mixed- 
car lots, $3.30@3.60; standard oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled eats. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending March 19, 
with comparison: 


i) rrr re eee ee 40 122 
POREG.BS 6 vv ccccvsccscveces 91 15 
Ed bb awe 8.9 oS Se. ¥OS ED 88 292 
BEGEGR-ST cdcvececoseccvns ve 109 eee 
Match 18 .cccccccccsntscese 28 361 
March 19 ...ccccscccesccces 81 131 


NOTES 
J. E. MacFarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
returned this week to eastern Canada, 
after visiting the company’s plants at 
Winnipeg and Calgary. 
It was announced at Winnipeg this 
week that Dr. Robert Magill has left for 
eastern Canada, where he will be joined 


“py A. P. Smart, of Montreal, and Charles 


Birkett, secretary of the Fort William 
Grain Exchange and of the recently 
formed Dominion Council of Grain Ex- 
changes. The party will cross at once to 
England, the object of the visit, it is 
announced, being to make arrangements 
for bringing the cereal market back to 
normal conditions. 
G. Rock. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

St. Joun, N. B., March 22.—There has 
been very little change during the last 
two weeks. Spring wheat flour is quoted 
today at $11.80@11.90 bbl, in wood (60c 
off in jute), f.o.b. on track, St. John; 
Halifax, 2c more. Winter wheat flour, 
$11@11.25, in wood (60c off in jute), f.o.b. 
track, St. John. Blended flour, $11.50@ 
11.60, in wood, track, St. John. 

Millfeeds hold about the same. Bran 
is quoted at $40 ton, and shorts at $45. 

Oats in fair demand. Ontarios are 
quoted at 80@85c bu, car lots, on track, 
St. John. 


NOTES 


An Italian steamship, with an army 
officer on board representing Italy, ar- 
rived in port two weeks ago. A full cargo 
of grain was taken for the Italian govern- 
ment, and the ship sailed for Italy yes- 
terday. 

From present indications no less than 
2,840,000 bus grain will be taken from this 
port before the end of the month. This 
will be a record shipment in that space 
of time, Five steamers are now due to 
load grain. 

Harry Ervin. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 16,385, or 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 24,889, or 55 
per cent, last week, 28,400, or 60 per cent, 
a year ago, 10,309, or 25 per cent, two 
years ago, 16,789, or 41 per cent, three 
years ago, and 16,963, or 42 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 24,215, or 42 per cent of capacity, 
against 34,000, or 59 per cent, last week, 
13,853, or 24 per cent, a year ago, 31,466, 
or 55 per cent, two years ago, 32,789, or 58 
per cent, three years ago, and 15,431, or 
30 per cent, four years ago. 

THE FLOUR MARKET 

Hard wheat flour prices have advanced 
again, and soft wheat flour is firmer in 
sympathy. Montana first patent sold as 
low as $10.25 bbl, basis 98’s, on track here, 
the first of the week, though the prevail- 
ing quotation was around $11. Today 
Montana first patent is quoted by most of 
the mills at $10.85@12.10, and North Da- 
kota at $11@12.60. 

Soft wheat family patent, quoted at 
$10.75 bbl, 98’s, at mill, throughout the 
week, has now been advanced by most of 
the mills 20c bbl. North coast mills have 
also advanced quotations to California. 
The present basis, dock San Francisco, is: 
95 per cent soft wheat patent, $10.80 bbl; 
cut-off, $10.50; straights, $10.65; Mon- 
tana wheat patent, $11.20; Dakota wheat 
patent, $11.40. 

On account of the long delay in gov- 
ernment buying, mill operations are light, 
though flour accumulations are heavy, the 
restricted local and California demand 
being about the only outlet. Eastern bids 
are better, and are nearing a basis at 
which eastern Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho mills can work business. 

Oriental freights are still $12 per short 
ton, but cables indicate that some busi- 
ness may be done as soon as the War 
Trade Board permits the issue of export 
licenses. Very little business is being 
worked to the west coast of South Amer- 
ica. Chilean mills are now on a price 
parity with Pacific Coast mills, but South 
American buyers will not be in the mar- 
ket until former purchases of high-priced 
flour from Chile are absorbed. 

The feed market is stronger. Montana 
mill-run was sold freely to jobbers at $35 
ton the first of the week, against $38 
asked today for Montana and Washing- 
ton mill-run. 


CROP CONDITIONS 
The winter wheat condition continues 


‘ highly satisfactory, the best for many 


years at this date. Good rains have placed 
the ground in fine condition for spring 
work, and seeding is general in early lo- 
calities. In the Big Bend country there 
is still some snow, but seeding will: bean, 
if the weather is favorable, within 10 days 
to two weeks. 
NOTES 

A. Alexander, president Columbia Riv- 
er Milling Co., Wilbur, Wash., was in 
Seattle this week. 

Under reclamation and land settle- 
ment acts passed by the last state legis- 
lature, 5,000,000 acres of now unproduc- 
tive land in Washington will eventually 
be brought under cultivation by irriga- 
tion, clearing, draining or diking. 

K. V. Nicol, with the Armour Grain 
Co. at Chicago, was at Seattle last Thurs- 
day. 

Benjamin W. Stephenson, of Minne- 


apolis, western manager Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., is in Seattle, on the way 
from California to Minneapolis. 

The Seattle bakers who have been cut- 
ting prices for bread are now selling at 
yc under the price formerly prevailing 
for the pound loaf. The wholesale price 
for the 16-0z loaf is now 81,4,¢, delivered, 
wrapped or unwrapped. 

The mills are endeavoring to reach an 
agreement to do away with the pernicious 
system which has grown up on this coast 
of making allowances for sacks returned 
by bakers. North coast mills feel, how- 
ever, that to accomplish this the co-opera- 
tion of Montana mills must be secured, 
and the North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to enlist the support 
of the Montana Millers’ Association in 
putting an end to the practice. 

The mills show no disposition to take 
government wheat at the price fixed, of 
14c bu over the coast basis, and very lit- 
tle has changed hands. As the last gov- 
ernment flour purchases were at $9.60 
bbl, track, Portland, wheat at $2.34 bu 
today does not look attractive, in the ab- 
sence of any reason to believe that the 
government will pay a substantial advance 
for flour on its next purchase. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $51 
ton; No. 2 white feed oats, $51.50; 40-lb 
barley, $48.50,—all sacked; No. 3 38-lb 
eastern white clipped oats, bulk, $49; 
No. 3 eastern yellow corn, bulk, $63.50. 

Seattle, Portland and Tacoma mills 
have made approximately 920,000 bbls of 
flour since Jan. 1. These mills represent 
about 45 per cent of the milling capacity 
of Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho. Assuming that the interior mills 
operated at the same relative rate as the 
port mills, the above territory has ground 
over 2,000,000 bbls of flour since Jan. 1. 
Of this amount the government has taken 
about 700,000 bbls since Jan. 1, local con- 
sumption has absorbed not to exceed 200,- 
000, California and all other markets 
about 300,000, leaving stocks of local flour 
in the Pacific Northwest of about 800,000 
bbls, in addition to heavy stocks carried 
over from 1918. 

The South America Pacific Line an- 
nounces the resumption of regular steam- 
ship service to Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile, start- 
ing with the sailing of the Sinaloa late in 
April. The ports of call will be Callao, 
Mollendo (Peru); Arica, Antofagasta, 
Valparaiso, Iquique (Chile). This will 
be followed by monthly sailings. The 
Governor Forbes will sail early in May. 
Ports of call, Mazatlan, Manzanillo, 
Acapulco, Salina Cruz (Mexico) ; Central 
American ports; Buenaventura (Colom- 
bia); Manta, Guayaquil (Ecuador) ,—to 
be followed by sailings every two months. 





OREGON : 

Porttanp, Orecon, March 22.—The 
flour output of Portland mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, 
was 31,221, or 73 per cent of capacity, 
this week, which compares with 30,752, or 
72 per cent, last week, 26,369, or 79 per 
cent, a year ago, and 11,655, or 35 per 
cent, two years ago. 

Local flour trade is of good volume, and 
the market has been without new develop- 
ments this week. Millers quote prices 
unchanged on the basis of $11.05 for pat- 
ents and $10.70@10.85 for bakers. Mill- 
feed is said to be somewhat firmer, owing 
to the higher cost of feed grains, but 
mill-run prices have not been advanced. 
The millers’ lists still put mill-run at $40 
in car lots, f.o.b.. mill, but, as in previous 
weeks, dealers have been shading this 
price. 

The shipping situation seems to be 
brightening, but all is not clear yet. Word 
has again come from Washington that 
wooden steamers will be used to carry 


or 10 days. 
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flour to the Atlantic seaboard, but details 


are lacking. One thing is certain, if some- 
thing is not done soon to move the stocks 
accumulated here, the mills will have to 
shut down. It is estimated that there are 
now 13,800 tons of flour stored on the 
docks here awaiting shipment. 

In the coarse grain market, barley has 
been the center of interest, though not 
much has changed hands. The market 
derived its strength from the sharp ad- 
vance in San Francisco, and this in spite 
of the fact that there is but little heavy 
barley left in this section. At the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, today, $48@48.50 was 
bid for Standard A and $47.50@48 for 
feed barley. Offers for bulk corn ranged 
$57.50@58.50. Oats were slow at 6 
@48, 

NOTES 

M. H. Houser, president of the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., and vice-presi- 
dent of the Grain Corporation, who was 
recently appointed a member of the Port 
of Portland Commission, has been elected 
president of that body. 

J. W. Ganong, general manager of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co., has returned 
from Chicago, where he attended the con- 
ference of former chairmen of the Milling 
Division. 

R. P. Knight, a well-known local grain 
dealer, died Wednesday from pneumonia. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., March 22.—Flour 
is somewhat firmer, mills generally havy- 
ing advanced prices during the past week 
Jobbers have been less ac- 
tive in strengthening their prices, and 
are offering flour at less than they can re- 
place same today. However, this condi- 
tion is not likely to continue for any 
length of time, as their stocks are not 
considered large. There is a marked lack 
of confidence among bakers in the present 
prices, and they are buying only for im- 
mediate requirements. 

North Coast straight grade flour is 
quoted this week at $10.50@10.80 bbl, 
98’s, cotton; cut-off, $10.10@10.25; Mon- 
tana straight grade, $11@11.20; Dakota, 
$12@12.60. First clear flour continues 
a drug on the market, and is offered at 
$9.70@10.20 bbl, delivered San Francisco. 

A better tone prevails in the millfeed 
market, due largely to an improved de- 
mand, which has tended to stabilize prices. 
Jobbers are buying more freely, though 
not in excess of immediate requirements. 
Bids from this class of trade for round 
lots range $2@3 ton under spot prices. 
Only an occasional car of feed is being 
offered by north coast mills, which ap- 
parently are finding a ready market at 
home. Offerings from Montana and 
Idaho points are somewhat more plenti- 
ful. Mill prices are as follows: bran, 
$38.50@40 ton; mill-run, $41@43; mid- 
dlings, $47@50. 

An improved demand and a firmer tone 
prevails in the coarse grain market. Prices 
at the close of this week’s business fol- 
low: barley, spot feed, $2.20@2.25 per 
ctl; shipping, $2.28@2.32; oats, red feed, 
$2@2.15; corn, California yellow, $2.15@ 
2.25; Egyptian, $2.50@3. 

CALIFORNIA’S NEW EXPERIMENTAL FARM 

How much does it cost to produce a 
pound of pork or beef? What character 
of ingredients and amount should be. fed 
to a certain sized flock of hens to secure 
maximum laying efficiency? 

These and other questions will be def- 
initely and authoritatively answered for 
the benefit of the live stock and poultry 
men of California by the Agricultural 
Department of the Sperry Flour Co, after 
it has completed its three years’ pro- 
gramme on Sperry Experimental Farm 
No. 4, which has just been acquired. 

The new property consists of 50 acres 
of sandy loam soil in-San Joaquin Coun- 
ty, about 20 miles southeast of Stockton, 
where the company’s agricultural depart- 
ment is headquartered. It fronts on one 
of the main county roads and on an in- 
terurban electric line, and is distant but 
three miles from Escalon, one of the 
thriving towns of the South San Joaquin 
irrigation district, whose ditch runs 
through the property. Half of the land 
is already planted to alfalfa. This feature 
and the presence of many fine shade 
trees, together with deep, well-drained 
soil, make the tract ideal for the pur- 
pose to which it is to be put. 
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E-AMERICAN: BAKER} 


CONDUCTED -BY: ROBERT T. BEATTY 





HE success of the bakers’ four-day 
short course at the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute in Minneapolis last week, under 

the auspices of the Minnesota Bakers’ 
Service Board, greatly exceeded the antic- 
ipations of those back of the movement. 
Upwards of 150 bakers attended, and so 
much enthusiasm was aroused that in all 
probability similar short courses will be 
held in the future. Those who have at- 
tended courses of this kind before else- 
where stated that the one held in Min- 
neapolis was the most successful. The 
bakers attending were outspoken in their 
remarks as to the benefits received, and 
all went home feeling well repaid for hav- 
ing attended. 

A complete course in baking technol- 
ogy was crowded into the four days, but 
in such a manner that the bakers were 
able to get the most out of it. The work 
was under the direct supervision of Pro- 
fessor John C. Summers, who was ably 
assisted by C. H. Bailey, of the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Farm, C. E. Wernig, 
of the Occident Baking Co., F. J. Wana- 
maker, of Regan Bros., Frank Emmons, 
chemist for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and others. 

H. W. Kavel, acting director of the 
Dunwoody Institute, welcomed the bak- 
ers. He said that this was the first at- 
tempt to offer a short course to bakers, 
and that he was very much interested in 
its success. He stated that five agencies 
were co-operating to this end, namely, the 
Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board, the 
Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Association, 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, the Minnesota State Agricul- 
tural College and the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute. 

He hoped the bakers would carry back 
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BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 


Gathering at Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, a Very Successful Affair— 
Representative Bakers Attend—Similar Courses Will be Held in 
Future—Bakers’ Service Board to be Continued 


with them to their homes suggestions 
that would enable them to turn out a 
better product, to give better service, and 
to develop bigger and better businesses. 
He added that the facilities of the Dun- 
woody Institute were there to help de- 
velop the baking industry in the state of 
Minnesota. 

At the opening session Lewis F. Bolser, 
chairman of the Minnesota Bakers’ Serv- 
ice Board, reviewed its history from the 
date of its organization to the present, 
including its war activities, its relation to 
the Food Administration, and the assist- 
ance it had given the bakers in various 
ways. He also dwelt briefly on the pos- 
sibilities of the future and the beneficial 
results which might be expected from the 
continuance of a similar organization to 
assist the bakers in peace times. 


Technical Training 

Speaking on the subject of the value 
of technically trained men in baking, 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, of Duluth, said: 

“If you do not turn out better bread 
from now on, and make it a little better 
each day, and make it as uniform as you 
can, then you are treading on dangerous 


Some of the Bakers Attending the Four-Day Short Course at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, March ne 


ground. You are likely to be caught un- 
prepared, and you will have to start all 
over again to prepare yourself to meet 
future situations. Competition is grow- 
ing, the bread business is getting to be a 
big factor in this country, and all bakers, 
large or small, will have to turn out bet- 
ter bread or they will not get by with it. 
Technical training will give you a more 
efficient shop, better bread, better men in 
the plant, and, above all, more profit to 
the owners.” 

He told of what technical training had 
done for a number of industries, and in- 
dicated that the results obtained by them 
would be more than duplicated in the 
baking trade. 


Bakeshop Accounting 

J. T. McCarthy, of the Flour Baking 
Co., Minneapolis and St. Paul, handled 
the subject of bakeshop accounting. He 
divided the subject under five heads, 
namely, receiving materials, record of 
materials, the formula, dough sheet and 
labor cost per unit. 

He told how to properly handle raw 
materials received at the bakery, how to 
check against same and to keep a record 











of all materials on hand at all times. He 
then gave a standard formula for a small 
bakeshop, and advocated bakers: figurin 
their doughs from a fixed standard an 
not on the basis of pails and gallons. 
After discussing the formula in detail, 
he presented a dough sheet which he be- 
lieved to be applicable to most bakeshops. 
He had this printed, and furnished each 
baker with a copy. 

After delving into the labor cost per 
unit for producing baked goods, Mr. 
McCarthy warned the bakers that they 
must charge off a certain per cent for de- 
preciation in building and equipment, 
and to be careful to allow themselves a 
salary in figuring the net returns from 
a bakery business. His paper was full of 
a number of valuable suggestions, and it 
will be printed in full and distributed 
by the Dunwoody Institute in bulletin 
form. 


Bakeshop Practice 

Fred J. Wanamaker, superintendent 
for Regan Bros., Minneapolis, led an in- 
teresting discussion on bakeshop prac- 
tice. He covered experience and observa- 
tion as a source of information, and in 
his talk eliminated technical terms, and 
spoke in the language of the bakeshop, as 
a practical baker to a practical baker. 
He brought out that, in order to produce 
high quality bread, careful supervision 
was required in order to maintain a 
standard. 

In referring to the preparation of the 
dough, Mr. Wanamaker said that care 
should be taken in choosing the best of 
materials and compounding same with 
skill, common-sense and honest endeavor, 
explaining what each of these really was. 
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peerage | is essential in scalin edi- 
ents, and thermometers should Be used in 
order to get the desired temperature of 
the dough when mixing same. 

He touched on the use of ice, when nec- 
essary in order to maintain desired tem- 
peratures. Another feature was the con- 
trol of fermentation in straight doughs, 
and the best ways in which to handle 
straight and sponge doughs, and the 
proper maturity of each before mixing. 

Mr. Wanamaker also referred to ma- 
chine and handmade doughs, and ex- 
plained the reasons why different fer- 
mentation was required by each. A ma- 
chine-made dough has to have more vig- 
orous fermentation in order to withstand 
the mutilation by the machine. A hand- 
made dough, on the other hand, will re- 
quire one to two hours less fermentation, 
or else less yeast. He showed how the 


proper maturity of dough will eliminate 
sticking on machines, regardless of how 
slack the dough is, within certain limits. 


Fermentation 

Frank Emmons, chemist for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, read the 
following paper on fermentation: 

Fermentation is the basis upon which 
the whole baking process depends. If the 
fermentation is not carried out properly, 
a poor loaf of bread is sure to be the re- 
sult. The fermentation process con- 
tinues from the time a dough is mixed 
until the bread is baked. 

The particular fermentation required 
in bread-making is called alcoholic fer- 
mentation, for the reason that alcohol is 
formed during the process. The alcohol 
produced plays an important part in the 
fermentation of dough. -It has a dis- 
solving or modifying effect upon the glu- 
ten, which is necessary in a well-devel- 
oped dough. Carbon dioxide is another 
product formed along with alcohol. It 
is an acid, and dissolves small quantities 
of one of the constituents of the gluten. 
Carbon dioxide is also a gas, and when 
given off through the action of the yeast 
is held in the form of a bubble by the 
gluten, which forms a covering around 
the gas bubble and holds it in the dough. 
The yeast mixed throughout the dough 
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forms innumerable bubbles, which is or- 
dinarily termed “rising.” 

There are other ferments which are ac- 
tive to a greater or less degree in a dough. 
They are called, respectively, acetic, lac- 
tic and butyric fermentation. 


YEAST 


Yeast is a delicate organism, and 
should be transported under the best con- 
ditions possible to insure its keeping 
qualities. Yeast manufacturers are very 
careful about packing, so as to have it 
reach its destination in perfect condition. 
The baker should always keep yeast in a 


refrigerator, to be sure he does his part 
_ in keeping it fresh. ‘ 


In the use of yeast it is better to use 
too much rather than too little. Some 
say they can taste the yeast. It is a 
question if yeast can be tasted in a loaf 
of bread. We have made bread contain- 
ing one pound of yeast to the gallon of 
water, and never found any one who 
could taste the yeast. They did remark, 
however, that it had an excellent flavor. 
It is well known that a short fermenting 
dough retains its flavor decidedly better 
than one in which a longer period of fer- 
mentation is used. Bakers generally are 
using shorter doughs than a few years 
ago, and a decided improvement is no- 
ticed in the quality of bread. 

Salt is necessary in a dough to regulate 
the fermentation. If no salt were used, 
the yeast would develop the dough very 
quickly, and a poor loaf would result. 
Salt also brings out the flavor in bread. 
Some think it retards the action of yeast; 
this is only true indirectly. Salt hardens 
the gluten, and it requires a longer time 
for the yeast to mature the dough. Ex- 
perimentally it has been found that, in a 
liquid containing yeast and sugar, salt 
can be added up to 5 per cent before af- 
fecting the action of the yeast. If over 
2 per cent of salt is used in a dough, a 
decided retarding action is noted. 


WATER 
Water in different sections of the 
country differs decidedly in the amounts 


of natural salt it contains. Some sections 
having soft water require more salt in 





baking than others where hard water is 
found containing large quantities of nat- 
ural salts. 

SUGAR 

The other ingredients used in bread- 
making are sugar, shortening, and milk. 
Special ingredients to give some particu- 
lar characteristic or aid in the fermenta- 
tion are malt extract, yeast foods and 
numerous other products. Sugar is used 
in bread-making for two purposes: to 
give the yeast an easy method of obtain- 
ing its food, and_to add sweetening and 
flavor to the bread. 

Yeast requires a certain amount of car- 
bohydrate food in growth. Flour con- 
tains a small percentage of natural sugar; 
when this is used up, if there is no other, 
the yeast attacks the starch. This is not 
desirable, because the yeast first has to 
change the starch to sugar, then to a form 
available for its use as food. If sugar 
is added, it is in a condition more suit- 
able for immediate use. A loaf contain- 
ing no sugar will not have the volume of 
one containing sugar. Sugar helps color 
the crust, and assists fermentation by 
acting as a yeast food. It is generally 
used in varying quantities up to about 
five pounds per barrel. 


SHORTENING 

Shortening is used to give richness to 
the loaf, as well as flavor. The effect on 
the loaf is to give it a flaky crumb and 
a tender crust. The color of the loaf is 
slightly whiter when normal quantities 
are used. 

Lard is probably the most favored 
shortening among bakers. Compound is 
also very popular. The liquid fats, such 
as cottonseed oil and corn oil, while used 
extensively during the war, have given 
way to some extent to the hydrogenated 
oils and solid fats. Most fats have more or 
less flavor characteristic of their source. 

Milk adds decidedly to the quality of 
a loaf of bread. It enrichens, has a 
shortening effect, and gives color and 
volume to the finished loaf. Milk is used 
in several forms, as whole milk, skimmed 
milk, condensed milk, milk powder, but- 
termilk, condensed buttermilk and dry 
buttermilk. Whole milk is not generally 
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used, owing to the higher price it com- 
mands. Its only difference from the 
skimmed milk is that it contains butter 
fat. Unless one desires the butter fat for 
flavor, there is nothing gained over the 
use of one of the various forms of 
skimmed milks. Fats from some other 
source are ordinarily used, so it is un- 
necessary as a shortening material. The 
skimmed milks have advantages accord- 
ing to the season and to the ease of han- 
dling. 

The buttermilks are relatively new 
products used in bread-making. Probab- 
ly the reason they have not been used be- 
fore is on account of the buttermilk not 
being in a form suitable for transporta- 
tion. Buttermilk, in that it contains lac- 
tic acid, has one characteristic not found 
in the other milks, This is a very im- 
portant factor, in that it practically in- 
sures the user against rope in bread. 
Another advantage is that the lactic acid 
has a very favorable action on the loaf, 
giving it a decidedly whiter color and 
larger volume. 

TEMPERATURE 


A loaf of bread can be good, bad, or 
indifferent, according to the temperature 
of the €ough when mixed. We are sorry 
to note that there are a few bakers who 
still insist that the hand stuck in a pail 
of water is a better indicator of temper- 
ature than a thermometer. If there is 
one phrase I would like to leave with you, 
and have you carry it home, it is “use a 
thermometer.” Don’t have one hanging 
on the wall to look at; the only good it 
will do there is to tell the temperature 
of your shop. In mixing a dough, and 
no matter how long you have been in the 
business, take the temperature of the 
room and flour, then calculate the tem- 
perature at which to use the water. This 
is easily done, and saves many a dough 
from giving poor results in the loaf. A 
dough will give the best results if, when 
mixed, it is at a temperature of between 
78 and 82 degrees. On this crop a dough 
at 79 to 80 degrees is preferable. 


STRAIGHT DOUGH 
We will suppose we have a dough mixed 
and placed in a trough at 79 to 80 de- 
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grees. Give a dough plenty of room in 
the trough. It should have sufficient room 
so that it can take a full rising without 
going over the top. Where available, a 
doughroom should have a temperature of 
80 degrees and a humidity of 70 to 75. 
Doughs held under these conditions will 
give excellent results in the loaf. If a 
regulated temperature and humidity are 
not available, keep the shop as near 80 as 
possible, and coyer the trough with a 
cloth. 

Allow the dough to have a full rising 
on the first proof. That is, allow it to 
rise until it begins to show cracks and 
does not come back when touched with 
the hand. This will require about three 
hours. Punch by going down the center 
of the trough, then on the way back pull 
over the side away from you, then go 
back again, pulling over again on the 
same side. This turns the dough over and 
gives the interior, which has probably 
heated up to some extent, an opportunity 
of again taking the temperature of the 
room. 

On the second rising, the dough should 
be given a three-fourths proof. This re- 
quires about one hour. Punch again, 
and give a half proof on the third ris- 
ing, which requires about one-half hour. 
Again punch, and allow the dough to 
just loosen up if it is to be made. by 
hand. This requires about 10 to 15 min- 
utes. If the dough is to be put through 
the divider, rounder and molder, it should 
be given a half rising on the fourth proof. 

In a hand shop, the dough should be 
scaled, rounded and allowed to stand 
from 7 to 10 minutes, or until it loosens 
up well, and then molded and placed in 
pans. In a shop where machines are 
used, the dough, after rounding, should 
be allowed to stand 12 to 15 minutes, as 
it requires a somewhat longer time for a 
dough to loosen up after passing through 
the machines. 

After placing in the pans, put it in the 
proofing room, using sufficient steam to 
prevent crusting. The temperature 
should be warmer than the doughroom, 
but not over 95 degrees. The proofing 
should continue until the dough fills in 
the corners and the rounded top extends 
just over the top of the pan. This will 
require about 30 to 35 minutes. Pull the 
racks out, and allow the dough to dry off 
until it is not sticky. Then place in a 
medium oven in which the steam has been 
turned on just before putting in the 
pans. Do not proof the dough too much 
in the pans. Use short proof. If long 
proof is used, the texture and grain will 
be poor. 

If the proper time has been used in 
fermentation, a short proof in the pans 
will give excellent volume. The dough 
will spring wonderfully in the oven. 
Don’t allow the dough to stand around 
after it is ready to be made up. Don’t 
use too large a pan. Probably half of 
the bakers today are using too large a 
pan for a good quality loaf. Crowd the 
dough in the pan so that when it rises it 
has to go up, and cannot flatten out and 
expand toward the sides. 

After taking the bread out of the oven, 
do not allow it to cool too quickly. Cracks 
in the crust are caused by bread cooling 
too fast. There are cooling devices on 
the market in which the loaf is cooled 
slowly, giving an excellent appearance to 
the loaf and eliminating all crust-crack- 
ing. 
Beughe are punched in order to lib- 
erate the gas, which if allowed to stay 
in contact with the dough would become 
too strong and cause disintegration of 
the gluten. 


SPONGE DOUGH 


There are two types of sponge doughs 
used, the long or, as it is usually called, 
the overnight sponge, and the short 
sponge. 

The long sponge is not considered good 
practice nowadays. The length of sponge 
can be regulated by the amount of yeast 
used. Probably eight hours is the aver- 
age time of long sponges, it being gener- 
ally set late at night and taken in the 
morning. In this type a half-sponge gives 
the best results. Add an equal quantity 
of water to that used in the sponge. 
Break it up and add the other ingredi- 
ents, and mix the dough. The tempera- 
ture should be 80 degrees. Give a full 
rising,.punch, allow to just loosen up, 
and then take. This sponge can be then 
treated just as a straight dough. 

In a short sponge it is customary to 
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use the same amount of yeast as in a 
straight dough. Sometimes three-fourths 
of the yeast is used in the sponge and 
one-fourth in the dough. This sponge will 
require about four hours to take its first 
drop. This type gives good results if a 
two-thirds sponge is used. That is, use 
two-thirds of the water in the sponge 
and pour on one-third. The dough from 
this sponge will only require 25 to 30 min- 
utes to rise. Then it can be made up in a 
similar manner to a straight dough. 
VOLUME OF LOAF 

It seems to be the impression that the 
larger the volume the better the loaf of 
bread. There is a point where texture is 
sacrificed in trying to obtain volume, The 
secret of good volume is a young dough 
and short proof. At the same time the 
fine grain and texture are retained. 

Many bakers are under the impression 
that large proof gives large volume. This 
is not the case. A loaf which has been 
given large proof will not spring in the 
oven to nearly the extent of that which is 
made from a young dough with small 
proof, 

The oven should be of such a tempera- 
ture that the loaf will spring to its max- 
imum in 15 minutes, or to the point where 
the loaf is set by the heat. This allows 
another 15 to 20 minutes for the loaf to 
bake through and take on color. 

It is always advisable to use weight 
instead of measure. Base your formula 
on 100 lbs of flour. This gives you an 
easy way of figuring the size of doughs 
and the amounts of the various ingredi- 
ents used. 


Bakery Management 

C. E. Wernig, manager of the Occi- 
dent Baking Co., Minneapolis, read the 
following paper on bakery management: 

Few men who have been successful in 
the baking business would be egotistical 
enough to believe their success is due en- 
tirely to their own ability. But success- 
ful bakery businesses are usually the 
result of careful planning backed up by 
clear, straight thinking, belief in one’s 
own conclusions, and lots of hard work. 

In making plans it is always well to 
consider all of the discouraging possibili- 
ties of failure, as well as the possibilities 
of success, and your plans should always 
be regulated by circumstances, and be in 
harmony with laws and principles. 

You may be planning to build a new 
plant, remodel your present plant, install 
additional machinery, put on an adver- 
tising campaign, or any other one or 
more of the many things that become 
necessary from time to ‘time in the build- 
ing of a profitable business. 

If you are planning to do any of these 
things, don’t rely too much on your own 
experience.. Look. around you and profit 
by the previous experience of others who 
have done the same things. 

In planning a new plant don’t be car- 
ried away with the things you may have 
seen in plants five or ten times as large 
as the one your location or financial cir- 
cumstances would justify. Consider your 
own possibilities, and plan accordingly. 
Don’t get too much of your capital tied 
up in bricks and mortar, and don’t figure 
too strongly on the business you might 
do 10 years from now. It is well to pre- 
pare for future growth, but a small plant 
running full capacity will pay dividends 
when a large one running at only half 
capacity won't. 

When it comes to remodeling an old 
plant, any manager who has had experi- 
ence along that line will tell you it is one 
of the most difficult of all things to plan. 

Some of you may be planning to install 
additional machinery and would perhaps 
like to ask the question, “What machine 
shall I install next?” Without going in- 
to details, my suggestion would be, first 
of all a dough mixer and flour handling 
and sifting outfit, next a molder, then a 
divider and rounder and a simple cabinet 
or revolving proofer; then, if your busi- 
ness justifies it, an automatic proofer. 

The planning of advertising campaigns 
should be left to specialists in this par- 
ticular line. Successful advertising re- 
quires a knowledge of details with which 
few bakers are familiar. 

In’ buying, it is well to remember that 
you usually get just about what you are 
willing to pay for. You may have in 
mind the question, “What grade of flour, 
salt, sugar, shortening or other materials 
should I buy?” That depends on the kind 


of goods you are trying to produce. 
Many bakers fool themselves into believ- 
ing that they are really sincere in their 
plans to make the best possible products, 
but when it comes to buying the materials 
necessary to make these products their 
plan goes up in smoke. 

The best man, the best equipment, or 
the best plants in the world, cannot make 
the best possible products without using 
the best materials. It is very often pos- 
sible for one man to make better prod- 
ucts than some other fellow, out of the 
same materials, but the foundation of 
the best possible bread is the best possible 
materials. 

Don’t buy anything because it is cheap. 
This applies to machinery and equipment, 
as well as to raw materials. Before buy- 
ing pans, machinery, etc., be sure they 
are the right size or the right kind to suit 
your requirements. Every time you make 
a mistake in buying, you are increasing 
your investment in useless junk, and ty- 
ing up capital in non-productive chan- 
nels, 

Manufacturing raw materials into fin- 
ished product requires careful attention. 
Simply to throw good flour, salt, sugar, 
etc., into a mixer, without regard for the 
principles which govern the manufacture 
of good broad, such as proper tempera- 
ture, healthy fermentation, proper proof- 
ing in the pans, etc., and on which you 
were given some very valuable advice 
this morning, will not only not insure 
good bread, it is a crime. 

You don’t need to be a practical baker 
in order to know when your products are 
not as good as they should be. Your 
sales will usually tell you, and when you 
have this evidence that your products 
are not right, don’t be afraid to differ 
with your baker or foreman when he tells 
you it is not the bread, but the salesman. 

If your bakers could sell as much bread 
as they think they can, and your sales- 
men could bake it as well as most of 
them think they can, the baking busi- 
ness would be some business. An occa- 
sional friendly difference of opinion with 
your foreman or baker may awaken him 
to the fact that it is not always the flour, 
the yeast or something else besides his 
own carelessness or lack of knowledge 
when your goods are wrong. 

The management of a baking business 
does not stop with the making of good 
bread. You are making it to sell at a 
profit, and if you expect to do this, you 
must allow the people whom you expect 
to buy your products to be the judges of 
your quality. Don’t try to please the 
ideas of your baker, or your salesmen, or 
yourself, if they are not in accord with 
those of your prospective customers. 

I remember one particular baker who 
had an idea he knew about all there was 
to be known about the making of good 
bread. He asked if I didn’t think he 
made about the prettiest bread I had 
ever seen, calling my attention to the 
beautiful brown crust, which resembled 
polished mahogany, and its snowy white 
inside color and lightness. I was obliged 
to admit that his bread had all of these 
good qualities, but when he asked me why 
people wouldn’t buy it, I told him his 
bread had just one fault, and that was 
that you couldn’t eat it. 

Accounting is not only necessary in 
order that you may know the exact cost 
of your various products, and whether 
or not you are receiving money for all 
the goods which leave your plant, but it 
is also worldly wisdom to hold everybody 
connected with your business to strict ac- 
countability. 

The establishment and expansion of a 
business require capital, and it some- 
times becomes necessary to borrow money 
to carry out your plans. Good credit is 
the basis of all successful businesses, and 
there is no better way to establish your 
own credit than to be frank and honest 
with your banker or creditors. 


Chemistry of Baking 

Professor J. C. Summers spoke on the 
chemistry of flour, explaining that it 
is of foremost importance to the 
baker. It is very important that he 
should have a knowledge of the composi- 
tion of flour.” He should know the ap- 
proximate percentage of the most im- 
portant constituents of flour, and know 
how the percentages of these constituents 
vary in hard and soft flour. 

Mr. Summers explained that chemistry 
is a scientific subject and, to be complete- 
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ly mastered, requires very thorough 
knowledge, but that there are many fun- 
damental things that can be easily ac- 
— and applied by bakers, even though 
ey may not be students of chemistry. 

He then explained the various constitu- 
ents of which flour is composed, such as 
moisture, gluten, ash and starch, and 
what these really are. Referring to glu- 
ten, he said: “Wheat flour is the only 
flour that contains any gluten. This sub- 
stance may be defined as that coherent, 
rubbery, elastic substance that remains 
when the starch has been removed from 
a piece of dough by washing under a 
stream of water. 

“In a hard bakers flour this amounts to 
about 11 to 12 per cent, varying with dif- 
ferent wheats, or with the same wheats 
grown during different years. Flours 
for small shops should never contain less 
than 10.5 per cent of gluten of good qual- 
ity, and for large shops not less than 11.5 
per cent of a good quality of gluten. 
Soft flours have from 7 to 9 per cent. 
The strength of a flour depends upon the 
quality and quantity of the gluten there- 
in ” 


He then referred briefly to absorption 
and color, and gave the following repre- 
sentative analyses of bakers flour and 
milk: 

ANALYSIS OF BAKERS FLOUR 

Moisture, not more than 13.5 per cent; 
gluten (small shop), not less than 10.5 
per cent; gluten (large shop), not less 
than 11.5 per cent; ash, not more than 
.05 per cent. 


MILK ANALYSIS 
Carbo- 


Mois- hy- 
Whole— Protein ture Fat Ash drate 
Natural ...... 3.50 87.50 3.60 ote 4.70 
Condensed— 
Sweetened.... 8.46 25.70 10.60 1.29 53.50 
Unsweetened. 8.50 69.24 8.10 1.50 9.85 
ere ree 32.06 3.50 26.75 5.67 31.90 
Skimmed— 
oo ee 2.75 92.50 .30 -84 -2.50 
MOP Sitnceines 33.80 8.20 1.73 6.80 49.40 
Condensed— 
Sweetened ...11.70 31.00 -10 2.46 44.70 
Unsweetened. 15.30 64.80 4.20 1.70 13.90 
Buttermilk— 
DNF sve cecece 32.00 7.00 2.50 11.00 47.50 
Condensed .... 12.30 67.00 1.00 3.50 16.45 


Electricity in Bakeshops 

H. E. Kahlert, an expert with the 
Minneapolis General Electric Co., read an 
interesting paper on electricity in the 
bakeshop. He described briefly its use 
for operating machinery in bakeshops, 
told of the various types of motors and 
how to wire and care for same. He then 
talked upon the question of electric ovens, 
and pointed out what to him were the ad- 
vantages of the use of same. 

Mr. Kahlert said that the electric oven 
had been developed from the purely ex- 
perimental type to a commercial basis. 
He said there are now no limitations as 
to size, and they can be built from units 
of 30-loaf capacity to a single unit of 
1,000-loaf capacity, with as many units 
as desired in a, comparatively small space. 

He stated, however, that the electric 
oven will never be a proposition suitable 
for every baker, because the supply of 
fuel, cost of current, and varying local 
conditions are things which have to be 
considered. He then went into details as 
to the construction of ovens and the op- 
eration and probable cost of same, and 
gave the bakers some very valuable in- 
formation along these lines. 


Yeast, Bacteria and Molds 

Professor C. H. Bailey, of the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Farm, discussed the 
characteristics of yeast, bacteria and 
molds. On account of his long and prac- 
tical experience he was eminently fitted 
to handle this subject. He covered par- 
ticularly yeast and fermentation, includ- 
ing the production of bakers’ yeast and 
the nutrition of yeast. The latter had 
especially to do with the so-called yeast 
foods or flour improvers, which were clas- 
sified according to their nature and their 
effect on the yeast and the flour. He 
brought out the characteristics of bac- 
teria in general, laying particular stress 
on those which cause rope in bread, and 
also discussed the principles underlying 
the methods employed to prevent rope. 


Cake Mixtures 
J. G. Stebbins, of St. Paul, spoke on 
the subject of cake mixtures and the 
methods of handling same. He urged the 
bakers to adopt as their slogan, quality, 
economy, and cleanliness, and stated that 
quality would be remembered when price 
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was forgotten. To produce quality, the 
best of materials, carefully compounded 
from formulas, with correctly propor- 
tioned ingredients, baked in the proper 
degree of heat, are essentials. 

As aids to success, he suggested that 
sugar, butter, eggs, nuts, etc., be purchased 
during the season when they were cheap- 
est, and carried in cold storage until 
used. Proper care should be taken of all 
materials so that nothing was wasted. 
He suggested that an invoice, taken each 
month, would give an idea of the quan- 
tities used and be useful for future ref- 
erence. 

Mr. Stebbins also warned the bakers to 
be particularly careful in the tempera- 
ture of all materials used, in order to ob- 
tain the best results. He gave a number 
of useful hints on how to mix materials, 
and offered to furnish the bakers with 
any of the formulas used by himself. 


Will Continue Service Board 

In accordance with a motion made by 
W. Ejbner, of New Ulm, and unanimous- 
ly adopted at the dinner conference on 
March 18, it was decided to continue the 
Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board. A 
nominating committee was appointed, of 
which Mr. Eibner was chairman, and the 
present executive committee was re- 
elected with the exception that Professor 
C. H. Bailey and Professor J. C. Sum- 
mers succeed Thomas O’Connor and 
Frank Watson. The other members of 
the executive committee are: Lewis F. 
Bolser, chairman; L. F. W. Meese, C. A. 
Keene, Anton Gleisner, J. J. Regan, H. 
W. Zinsmaster, J. C. Lewis, L. H. Day, 
B. O’Donnell and Robert T. Beatty. 

It was also voted to make the Minne- 
sota member of the National Service 
Board, C. E. Wernig, an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service 
Board. z 

Lewis F. Bolser, chairman, has ap- 
pointed a policy committee composed of 
the following: C. H. Bailey, chairman, 
J. J. Regan and J. C. Lewis. This com- 
mittee will be expected to formulate a 
policy upon which the Bakers’ Service 
Committee will operate in the future, and 
report same at the next executive com- 
mittee meeting, which is to be held in 
Minneapolis April 7. 


The Conference Dinner 

A conference dinner was given in Don- 
aldson’s Tea Rooms the evening of March 
18. It was an event of which the commit- 
tee of arrangements might well be proud. 
There were upwards of 200 present, a fine 
amusement and musical programme was 
provided, and in many respects it was one 
of the best entertainments-ever provided 
in connection with a bakers’ gathering 
anywhere. 

There were only two speakers on the 
programme. Lewis F. Bolser, chairman 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board, 
presided, and introduced Professor Sum- 
mers, of the Dunwoody Institute, who in 
turn introduced R. T. Craigo, assistant 
director of the same institution. 

Mr. Craigo, in a few words, outlined 
what the Institute is prepared to do for 
bakers and to raise the trade to the level 
of a profession. He said that more at- 
tention to careful training was essential 
if one was to conduct a successful organi- 
zation of any kind, that the trend of the 
times was to change from the rule of 
thumb to scientific methods. 

Mr. Bolser called upon J. C. Lewis, 
president of the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ 
Association, to introduce John M. Hart- 
ley, corresponding secretary of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, who was 
the principal speaker of the evening. Mr. 
Hartley spoke as follows: 

I am glad to be with you, and am hon- 
ored at this opportunity to say a few 
words in behalf of our industry. I don’t 
desire to recall to you a despised word, 
or to place myself in a poor light in the 
beginning, but I think you all understand 
that I am here as a substitute for Presi- 
dent Lipp, of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

When I confess to a gathering of bak- 
ers that I am a substitute, I believe I 
have gone the limit. But it was impos- 
sible for him to arrange to be with you 
at this time. I myself had expected to 


come and get the full benefit of the short 
course, a part of which I had the privi- 
lege of hearing this afternoon. 

You citizens of Minnesota, and espe- 
cially you bakers of Minnesota, are par- 
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ticularly favored in the benefaction of 
Mr. Dunwoody. Few men who have been 
fortunate in life have applied wisdom to 
the opportunities offered to amass wealth, 
and had the proper estimation of their 
stewardship. We so often have the duty 
of burying the Cesars of the industrial 
world, and seldom the privilege of prais- 
ing them. But the name of Dunwoody 
shall live, and many generations shall rise 
up and call him blessed. 

It is a wonderful thing to contemplate 
the continued accounting of the steward- 
ship of one man’s life. He has surely in- 
vested his talents to good purpose. Good 
works are always cumulative. I can con- 
ceive the sound satisfaction that the pro- 
fessors and instructors of the Institute 
have in teaching useful arts to those of 
this generation, ambitious enough to in- 
vest their time with the hope of the 
founder. 

We live by commerce, you and I. In- 
dustry is the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion and the safeguard of democracy. 
We live, thrive and progress by investing 
our knowledge and our efforts in our 
chosen line. Work is not a hardship un- 
less it is a drudgery. Constructive work 
such as that in which we engage need nev- 
er be drudgery if we give our mental 
forces full play and apply the result to 
the work at hand. 

This is not an inviting trade to the un- 
initiated. One of the regrets among the 
bakers is that boys do not take hold. Why? 
They have seen the drudgery, in times 
past, of their elders, and they say “Not 
for me.” But an institution such as this 
takes the drudgery out of life, and adds 
the zest so necessary to give the rising 
generation a new conception of the possi- 
bilities of the baking industry. 

I never could blame a lad for taking 
little interest in the old-time shop where 
everything was done by “dead reckon- 
ing.’ There were no wheels turning; 
cause and effect were accepted without 
comment; nothing to do but shovel some 
coal, punch dough and sweat. I used the 
words “dead reckoning.” Before naviga- 
tion was an exact science, men used to 
run their vessels, particularly in coast- 
wise trade, by trained instinct and dead 
reckoning, which consisted of estimating 
the speed made, leeway or drifting, and 
summing things up by rule of thumb. 

One pleasing feature is that the Service 
Board has been of value in introducing 
bakers to one another. In some localities 
bakers have the idea of continuing the 
benefits of co-operation; in other places 
the restrictions were barely removed till 
the Service Board was junked and they 
were all back to the evils of the old days. 

I don’t believe that any one has more 
consistently recognized the value of the 
Service Board than I have. I hold that 
it was the salvation of the industry, From 
being a probable hindrance to the proj- 
ects of the Food Administration, we 
emerged as the greatest helpers in the 
carrying out of its plans. When Win 
Campbell conceived the idea, he built bet- 
ter than he knew. The success of the 
Food Administration did not depend on 
the perfection of its paper plans, but on 
the faithful accomplishment of its pro- 
gramme. Without our cheerful assist- 
ance it would have had a hard row to hoe. 

To have attempted the direction of our 
industry from above, as at first contem- 
plated, would have been disastrous. You 
will find that in those districts where the 
Service Board was the more trusted, the 
difficulties of the Food Administration 
were the least. It had a larger signifi- 
cance also. We live and we progress by 
service, and I ask you if we are not better 
citizens since we have served the state in 
the time of its need. 

I will quote a paragraph that appeared 
from me in The Northwestern Miller at 
Christmas time: “We have proved our- 
selves and our industry during the war 
period, and an organization capable of 
welding the members of such a trade of 
mixed races into a unity for the good of 
the nation should not now, when we face 
the trying period of reconstruction, be 
disbanded.” 

As an industry we have always been 
subjected to. very poor publicity. We 
come very close to the life of the nation, 
and next to the public utilities, it seems 
that we are the most popular victims of 
the space writer. We are ruled by our 
beliefs, individually and _ collectively, 
whether in spiritual affairs or in the real 
affairs of life. The public believes certain 


things about us, and is encouraged by 
the daily press to believe them, because it 
is, from their point of view, good business. 

The general belief is that we are en- 
gaged in a very profitable industry. We 
cannot expect the public to scrutinize the 
reasons for a profitable season in any 
calling, when many of those engaged in 
it do not seek the facts in the case. Com- 
parisons are as odious now as in Shakes- 
peare’s time, but if we are compared with 
others we shall not find that we are in 
the class of profiteers. 

Our industry is like no other, in that 
we deal in a strictly perishable manufac- 
tured product, with a very limited mar- 
keting period. In general the demand 
varies from day to day. There has been 
put one time that we know of when we 
have been reasonably sure of selling our 
output, and that time has just passed. 

I don’t think there was ever a time 
when more hard work at high pressure 
was done in the bakeshops of the country 
than in the last year and a half. Trade 
did not need stimulating, it needed serv- 
ing. It did not demand coaxing with 
fancy goods, but allowed us to direct our 
energies to the simpler forms of the food 
we manufacture. Output per individual 
and shop was away above the maximum. 

To base a general conclusion on these 
conditions is folly. Many are doing it, 
some within the trade and some entering 
the trade. They are due for a sad awak- 
ening. When I hear of any one who can 
figure paper profits easily, trying to put 
his theory in practice, I pity him. 

Gentlemen, there is one thing sure in 
any line of merchandise, and that is that 
there can be no recession in price without 
a profitable destination, and you cannot 
find that destination on paper. It is one of 
the points often overlooked in our busi- 
ness, that we can figure on no fixed costs, 
either in raw material or overhead; but 
to do a safe business, one that will keep 
our creditors not guessing, we must pro- 
vide for this unknown quantity. 

I am sorry for the ones within the trade 
who have been tampering with sound busi- 
ness principles without considering the 
future. Already, since the demand has 
fallen, they are wondering where they are 
going to get off at; but as they have estab- 
lished their brand as a cheaper article, 
they are caught in their own snare. 

I haye often wondered in the last sev- 
eral months if the old law of competition 
has not lost some of its glamour. You 
noticed that it was inadequate when faced 
with war conditions. Some think that it 
has outlived its usefulness. It is held that 
the competitive system reached its height 
in the Sherman law, which among other 
things placed a halo around the brow of 
the price-cutter. 

Of course it was designed to correct 
certain abuses that were growing in finan- 
cial circles. It was supposed to do cer- 
tain things to eliminate these real evils. 
The war boards necessary for the con- 
duct of the nation in the stress of un- 
usual conditions had to ignore this law 
and do things contrary to the statutes. 
Some rather puzzling complications arose 
when the war boards ceased to function. 

In our trade it is interesting to note how 
the opposed laws, Sherman’s on the one 
hand and the practical application of the 
principles of co-operation, are going to 
work out in the desired control of facts. 
What is left of the food authorities lifted 
the fixed price on hogs some days ago. 
They thought this might attract some of 
the acreage destined for wheat to be 
planted to corn. Now they are consider- 
ing placing a maximum price on hogs 
again. Did you notice that when the 
price was taken off hogs, the price of lard 
advanced a little? 

Now we do not know what is in store 
for us in this line. It depends on which 
law is allowed to operate. The supply is 
here at home, and the demand is abroad. 
If the law of competition works, we pay. 
If the matter is cared for by negotiation 
or co-operation the price will, as previous- 
ly, be arranged. 

It may be that we are approaching an 
age of co-operation. It has stood the test 
of war conditions, and probably could be 
used with profit in normal times. How- 
ever, when we find the rules necessary to 
provide the national efficiency demanded 
in these times of stress diametrically op- 
posed to the laws that govern in normal 
times, we have a right to question. 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion is not yet dead. I suppose you saw 
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the news a couple of weeks ago relating 
to the reduced price of bread. One thing 
you can give the Food Administration 
credit for, and that is for an optimistic 
line of publicity. The promise at this 
time of 5c bread to the public is, to say 
the least, premature. 

To many of the unthinking, all our 
troubles were over when the armistice was 
signed. Many of the emergency boards 
are finding that it is not as easy to re- 
linquish their control as they had im- 
agined. The trouble we shall find with 
the Food Administration is that, among 
those left, few are able to advise wisely 
in regard to our industry. It is a mat- 
ter of much concern to us through what 
agency the government moves to adjust 
the future price of wheat products, while 
paying the farmer the guaranteed price 
of the grain. 

When I was inducted into office as sec- 
retary, among other things I was appoint- 
ed official groaner. Any time the indus- 
try is interfered with by outside forces, 
and denied its right of self-determination, 
it is my duty to groan. Any time the re- 
tail branch is specifically trodden upon, 
I have to yell with pain. When I read, in 
connection with the proposed reduction, 
that the millers had been giving the Food 
Administration some expert advice, I 
groaned, 

The miller thinks in terms of flour, and 
there his thinking ends. To make bread, 
you and I have to begin where the miller 
leaves off, and finish the job. One of the 
big troubles with the Food Administra- 
tion and public is that they recognize no 
other cost in the manufacture of bread. 

I think it would be a matter of cour- 
tesy, at least, if these questions were re- 
ferred to bakers, especially as the Food 
Administration is about to fix the selling 
price first and then work back and adjust 
the costs. This is a proceeding fraught 
with danger, and presages a large admin- 
istrative force to operate. The only thing 
we really knéw is the announced price 
published, coupled with the news that the 
millers had agreed. 

These are just a few ideas of the way 
the world is wagging, and the way things 
are shaping for us. We have before us 
the problems of reconstruction. We are 
decidedly mixed up with the guaranteed 
price of wheat to the farmer. The eyes 
of the nation are focused on the price of 
wheat, and the other costs proportionate- 
ly high are lost sight of. We interpret 
all these costs to the people in terms that 
they can understand; and as we are the 
last to be considered, unless we holler, we 
are liable to get rather a slim margin. 
Ours will be the industry to last get back 
to normal. We will be the last agency 
using the coming wheat crop. 

I believe that you bakers of Minnesota 
are using splendid judgment in holding 
together the Service Board. What we 
need more than any other industry is or- 
ganization. The local is the most im- 
portant; if that is properly organized, the 
others follow naturally. 

I think we are all going to need local 
associations to look after our affairs. If 
the saloons are going, the local authori- 
ties are going to look around for other 
trades to license. We hear rumors of as 
high a license as $200 in Chicago for bak- 
ers. We are in shape to take care of any- 
thing that turns up, if it is at all pos- 
sible. But I tell you, gentlemen, it is an 
organization that counts when it comes 
to a showdown. 

We have found it out in times past in 
several ways. We have got nearly all the 
bakers to close on Sundays and early in 
the evening, and in other ways to treat 
themselves as human beings. We have 
also tried to teach that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. We have got togeth- 
er, and know one another irrespective of 
creed or previous condition of servitude, 
and it has paid us, not only as citizens, 
but materially. 

Following the idea of co-operation we 
have had some good conferences with the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. Its secretary, Joseph Bell, who 
is very proficient in that work, has drawn 
up a model constitution for a local and 
a state association. It also realizes that 
the strength is really in the locals. 

There is room in the national organiza- 
tion for all the wholesalers in the country, 
and we have room for the retailers, but 
neither of us have our quota as yet. And 
we need them, and you need us. We 
have at various times to speak for you 
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and take care of issues that are very im- 
portant, which if left uncared for would 
cost each one of you considerable. To 
be so organized as to be able to say the 
right word at the right time and place 
will repay you for any trouble or dues 
that may be your share. 

Your fellow-citizen, Mr. Regan, and 
myself served lately on the committee that 
secured for the bakers protection for our 
industry, and our stocks on hand and 
ordered, whenever the wheat—and, con- 
sequently, flour—price is lowered. If 
there had been no agency to ask, we 
would not have been included. Lately 
there was a move to raise the minimum 
pounds in a car of flour from 40,000 to 
60,000. Mr. Bell and others put in a 


vigorous protest, and the idea has been 


tabled temporarily. 

These are things that are of interest 
and of distinct value to you, and our 
views are regarded because it is felt that 
we are indeed representing the two large 
branches of our important industry. Your 
state is well represented in both of the 
national bodies. The loyal bakers from 
Minneapolis have helped form the organ- 
ization I represent. Indeed, they and a 
few others were the nucleus around which 
we built and are building. 

As a missionary, I am not a very good 
one, but some day you will meet Presi- 
dent Lipp, and he has Billy Sunday back- 
ing up. Anyhow, gentlemen, if you think 
that you should belong where you can 
make your weight count, we are ready 
to receive you and more than ready to 
help you organize the bakers of your dis- 
trict. 

I believe you have a splendid oppor- 
tunity at this time of talking things over. 
Perhaps you could arrange a tentative 
organization, or could affiliate with the 
Minnesota association, for whose mem- 
bers I can vouch enthusiastically. Your 
united efforts are surely needed to make 
a united industry that can make its im- 
portance felt where importance means 
something. 

We assume at times to speak for you 
nationally. We have secured good ar- 
rangements for you in many instances. 
You need these adjusted during these 
days of reconstruction. We have to 
watch closely several matters of vital 
value. Some fool overnight decision, such 
as we have had in times past, may make 
this reconstruction period one of danger 
for our industry. 

* * 

The hosts of the evening were the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
St. Paul Milling Co., Clarx Milling Co., 
Century Milling Co., Fleischmann Yeast 
Co., Red Star Yeast Co., and the North- 
western Bakers’ Supply Co. 

All the guests were furnished with pa- 
per hats, which gave color to the affair 
and made a very pretty setting. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 19.—The demand 
for hard and soft wheat flour from all 
classes of bakers during the past*month 
was very slow, as stocks were of fair pro- 
portions and will last them an average of 
60 days. The recent advances brought 
some bakers into the market, but sales 
were limited, as the trade in general does 
not care to have a large amount of flour 
on hand after July 1. Some mills ad- 
vanced prices considerably, while others 
did not follow the wheat market, having 
a large stock on hand and preferring to 
give their customers the advantage of the 
market. 

The quality of bakers’ bread at the 
present time is running exceptionally 
high, and the consumption is showing a 
steady improvement; in fact, bakers en- 
joyed a better business during the last 
two weeks than for some time. This is 
no doubt due to the change in weather, as 
well as consumers running low on flour. 
The 10¢ loaf is still the popular size, al- 
though a cheaper and larger one is being 
manufactured by a chain of groceries. 

‘The demand for rye flour was excep- 
tionally slow, and only about one-half as 
much rye hread is being baked as at this 
time last year. 

Due to the substitute ruling, only a 
small quantity of buns were made last 
year for the Easter holidays. With all 
restrictions removed this year, bakers no 
doubt will turn out the usual quantity of 
holiday goods. 

; Peter Deauien. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 20.—Condi- 
tions surrounding the baking business in 
this territory are gradually improving. 
Bakers are not only getting rid of all of 
their substitutes, but are changing from 
100 to 95 per cent, and even short patent 
flours. This has caused a material im- 
provement in the quality of bread, and it 
is now back to the pre-war standard. 
With warm weather coming on, the house- 
wife is going to quit baking, and the 
baker will enjoy the resultant increase in 
his business. 

Flour sales have been rather heavy to 
the baking trade during the last 30 days. 
Nearly every baker in the territory has 
enough to run him until June 1. Nearly 
all mills are sold up, and some oversold. 

Receipts of wheat in the country are 
light, on account of bad roads and in- 
creasing farm work. With bumper crops 
at high prices in sight, the farmers in this 
territory are going to bend every energy 
to production, so it may be necessary for 
mills and elevators to send trucks into the 
country after wheat until new crop. 

A little northern flour was sold in this 
territory about 30 days ago, when Kan- 
sas premiums got so high and before 
spring wheat premiums had advanced. 
However, the usual differential is ap- 
plying again. Kansas bakers patent is 
held today at $10.15@10.30, bulk; short 
patent, 25c bbl more; spring bakers pat- 
ents range $10.75@11; short patents, 25 
@40c more. Under the circumstances, 
northern mills are out of the running. 

Prices on cottonseed oil have Teen 
stabilized until Oct. 1 by committees rep- 
resenting the Food Administration and 
those of the trade interested in this prod- 
uct. It is contemplated there will be no 
further change in prices until Aug. 1. 
Hog fat, however, has advanced about 
6Y,c lb from the recent low point, so 
that cooking oils and compounds are again 
attractive. 

Prices on sugar will have to remain 
about as at present until Sept. 1, as the 
sugar committee of the Food Adminis- 
tration has contracted with Cuba for the 
present crop, and cannot allow it to sell 
any lawer without a loss. It is possible 
that part of the revolving fund appro- 
priated in the Lever bill could be used in 
lowering the price of sugar. However, 
this is not at all likely. 

Malt extract seems to be growing in 
favor as an improver of bread. A large 
number of breweries and other manufac- 
turers of alcoholic beverages have turned 
to the manufacture of sugar and malt 
extract, and no doubt competition will 
force the price of this commodity to a 
reasonable basis. 

The cake and pie business is very fine, 
both articles showing a big gain over last 
year and both showing much improved 
quality. Prices for these products, how- 
ever, continue high, as the ingredients 
used in them are very costly. 

NOTES 

The Nafziger Baking Co. has taken 
over the Model bakery from C. O. 
Schweickhardt, of Burlington, Iowa. Mr. 
Nafziger will add this to his present 
chain of plants. 

C. N. Power, secretary of the Campbell 
System, here this week, reports business 
very fine in their Colorado plants, and 
thinks 1919 will be a history-making year 
in the baking industry. 

Jay Burns, of the Jay Burns Baking 
Co., has associated himself and his bak- 
ing plant with the Campbell System. It 
is needless to say that he will be a val- 
uable asset to the organization. 

The Crowe bakery, which specializes in 
bread for restaurant and hotel trade, has 
recently installed a new bread oven. It 
contemplates further additions to the 
plant, on account of increasing business. 


The Geo. Rushton Baking Co., Rose- 
dale, Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City, 
now has one of the most modern and up- 
to-date plants in the city. It is turning 
out a high-class pie, and the heavy in- 
crease in demand bears out the theory 
that quality counts first, last and all the 
time with the consuming public, both in 
bread and pies. 


B. Howard Smith, president of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., has returned from 
the Pacific Coast. He reports conditions 
in Los Angeles very bad. The bakers 
are not only being attacked by the author- 
ities on account of a co-operative move- 


ment on their part which they entered in- 
to to protect their interests during the 
war, but are fighting among themselves 
in a price-cutting war. 


The Nafziger Baking Co. has purchased 
additional ground adjoining its Kansas 
City plant, and will erect a two-story 
building thereon, to enlarge the manu- 
facturing and shipping facilities. In St. 
Louis 25 Ward electric trucks will be 
used for delivery. Mr. Nafziger — 
excellent progress on the new Sedalia, 
Mo., plant, which will be opened about 
April 10. This is a three-oven plant, and 
one of the model small bakeries of the 


state. 
Onis B. Dursrn. 





Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
The balance sheet of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1918, follows: 


ASSETS 
Property account: . 
Land, buildings, leasehold im- 
provements, machinery and 


equipment, including trade- 
names, trade-marks, good-will, 
etc., less depreciation written off.$13,040,233 
Current assets: 
Inventories of raw materials, sup- 
plies and finished product on 





hand at cost, less reserve....... 4,451,972 
Accounts receivable, less reserve 
for doubtful accounts, etc....... 3,060,476 
Miscellaneous investments and ac- 
crued interest thereon ......... 103,392 
United States certificates of indebt- 
edness and Liberty Bonds ...... 1,160,013 
Cash on hand, in banks and in 
CHAMMES cecdvccvssseccescccevecd 799,016 
Prepaid expenses: $9,574,870 
Insurance premiums and interest.. 118,635 
$22,733,739 
LIABILITIES = 
Capital stock: 
First preferred (7 per cent cumu- 
lative), less 500 shares in treas- 
UF  cccccesccvcsececestscrccece $4,865,000 
Second preferred (7 per cent cumu- 
BRSIVE) cecccccccccccccccerseses 2,000,000 
Last dividend paid Feb. 1, 1915. 
COMBMOM oecccercccrcrcsscccccses 8,000,000 


Current liabilities: $14,865,000 
PIOCRE DOPOD 6666840600 eee ceeee $1,850,000 
Accounts payable (for merchan- 


dise, etc., and accrued items)... 848,222 
Provision for federal taxes, includ- 
ing balance of $200,000 in respect 
of 1917 excess profits tax....... 1,697,614 
$4,395,836 
Reserve for contingencies......... $1,089,869 
Surplus: 
Amount appropriated for redemp- 
tion of first preferred stock..... $85,000 
Unappropriated surplus: 
Balance Dec, 31, 1917.......-..++. 1,588,861 
Surplus profits for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1918, after providing for 
federal taxes, shrinkage in in- 
ventory values, contingencies, 
| Terre reer Ter tty eye Cee ee 1,053,222 


$2,642,083 
Deduct—Dividends paid on first 


POSTUEVOE GOOG ci iicccaveiscnes 344,050 
$2,298,033 
TOCAl GUPPIUS cccccccccccccecece 2,383,033 


$22,733,739 


J. L. Loose, president of the company, 
commenting on the report, says: 

“During the year the company supplied 
substantial quantities of biscuit rations 
for the army and navy forces, and han- 
dled this with little inconvenience and de- 
lay to its civilian customers. Biscuits be- 
ing a necessary and staple food product 
universally used by all classes, and the do- 
mestic demand not having been entirely 
satisfied during the past 18 months, it is 
confidently expected the consumption will 
increase, with reasonable profits from op- 
eration, even during the period of re- 
adjustment. 

“The removal of restrictions by the 
United States Food Administration now 
permits the unlimited use of raw mate- 
rials, and has restored Sunshine Biscuits 
to their previous excellent quality; this, 
coupled with the more plentiful supply 
of labor, will enable the company to meet 
the increased demand for its products. 

“Pending the determination of the 
actual liability with respect to federal 
taxes, a specific appropriation, as well as 
a reserve for contingencies, have been 
set up. 

“The necessity for increased working 
capital, together with the great growth of 
the business, has made it necessary for the 
company to carry a larger floating debt 
than your directors deem desirable, and 
it is their purpose to reduce this debt to a 
most conservative amount as soon as 
sible. When this is done and ea ngs 
permit, the second preferred dividends 
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will be resumed and accumulated divi- 
dends discharged. Until the foregoing 
has been accomplished, dividends on the 
common stock cannot be considered. 





CRACKER NOTES 

W. D. Naron has been appointed local 
manager for the National Biscuit Co., at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Macaroni Co. 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock, by M. J. Cicco, W. J. Breckler, 
P. N. McDaniels and J. B. Breckler. 

The Sixth City Pretzel Baking Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
by Abraham Brenner, H. A. Rocker, J. 
Goldman, T. E. Green and O. J. Cramer. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., Omaha, Neb., will 
erect an addition to its present plant on 
Capital Avenue, which will increase the 
capacity 50 per cent. It will be 120x132, 
six stories high, of re-enforced concrete. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. has opened 
a branch in Grand Rapids, Mich., to be 
used as a distributing station for western 
Michigan. J. M. Dick, formerly manager 
of the Aurora (Ill.) branch, will be in 
charge. 

The Iowa Biscuit Co., Burlington, Iowa, 
has increased its capital to $200,000. The 
officers of the firm are: A. G. Oberle, 
president; W. M. Burt, vice-president; 
A. H. Riepe, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors: J. R. Copeland, E. C. Gould, 
I’, A. Klein and W. A. Baum. 

The Ward & Mackey Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has let the contract for the erection 
of a new cracker factory on Penn Ave- 
nue and Lexington Street. It will be of 
modern construction, four stories high, 
and will contain room for 20 ovens, 10 of 
which will be installed at once. The plant 
is to be finished in five months. 

At the annual meeting of the South- 
west Cracker Co., Wichita, Kansas, G. M. 
Brown was elected president. succeeding 
George Theis, Jr., who declined re-elec- 
tion. D. K. Oxley is manager, and the 
directors are W. E. Jett, D. K. Oxley, 
George Theis, Jr., G. W. Brown, F. C. 
Wood, S. B. Amidon and Frank Wood, 
Jr. 

The Green & Green Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
which was working exclusively for the 
government several months last year, is 
again on a peace footing and making all 
of its old products. During the time it 
was making hard bread for the govern- 
ment it turned out about 6,500,000 lbs. 
Something like 53 carloads of tin plate 
were used to make containers. 





SEATTLE 

Seartrzr, Wasu., March 18.—Seattle 
bakers have been indulging in the futile 
game of price competition in sales of 
bread. Nine cents wholesale for 1-lb 
loaves and 13c for 11%-lb loaves, the prices 
prevailing until recently, are being cut to 
8 and 814c for the pound loaf and to 
12 and even lle for pound and one-half 
loaves. 

Why this price-war should be staged 
just now is a mystery, as hard wheat 
flours have been advancing for some 
weeks, 50c bbl having been added to the 
price last week. Seattle bakers have no 
stocks of cheap flour on hand, having been 
buying from hand to mouth for months, 
and in cutting the price are losing money 
at both ends. 

NOTES 

Extensive improvements are being made 
by the Model bakery, Walla Walla, Wash. 

The Model bakery, Tacoma, Wash., is 
excavating for a new baking plant. 

The Sumner (Wash.) Bakery has been 
sold to Ness Bros., formerly of Leaven- 
worth, Wash. 

A new bakery will be established at 
Portland, Oregon, by Clyde Patty, for- 
merly foreman for J. D. Foster, Che- 
halis, Wash. 

Shermerhorn & Allen, operating the 
Chatterton bakery at Tacoma, Wash., have 
opened a bakery at Portland, Oregon. 

T. Papas is operating as the Atheman 
bakery the shop formerly operated as the 
St. Germain in the Pike Place market, 
Seattle. It has no connection with the 
St. Germain bakery, 409 Pike Street, 
against which the unions are carrying on 
a fight on a claim that it has been unfair 
to organized labor. 

L. M. Dennery. 
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A UNIFORM CONSTITUTION FOR BAKERS 


The following is a copy of a uniform 
constitution, drafted by the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, and 
recommended by it for adoption by local 
associations of abode. It is designed to 
harmonize with the state and national 
constitutions. 

ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of this organization shall be 
(Title should include name 
of city or county.) 
ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 

Section 1. The purpose of this asso- 
ciation is to promote the best development 
of the baking industry and to increase the 
use of commercial bakery products by 
the wider application of standard meth- 
ods and advanced baking practice; by 
encouraging technical education and 
scientific research; by encouraging proper 
and discouraging improper legislation; 
by standardizing the raw materials used 
by the baker; by improving and perfect- 
ing the hygiene of the bakery; and by se- 
curing the fullest recognition of high 
standards in every phase of the industry. 

Sec. 2. This association shall be an or- 
ganization member of the (name of state 
association), in order that it may co-or- 
dinate its work and influence with other 
local bakers’ organizations in (name of 
state) and, by reason of the membership 
of the (name of state association) and 
of other state associations in the national 
bodies, with local and state bakers’ as- 
sociations throughout the United States. 


ARTICLE I1I—MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Any individual, firm or cor- 
poration doing a bakery business in the 
county of , city of —————_,, 
may apply for membership in this asso- 
ciation. A three-fourths vote of the board 
of directors shall be required to elect; 
application to be made on prepared forms 
through the office of the secretary, ac- 
companied by the membership fee. An 
applicant must be recommended by two 
members, in, good standing, whose signa- 
tures shall appear on the application 
form. 

Sec. 2. Membership may be terminat- 
ed in three ways: 

(a) By resignation sent to the secre- 
tary at any time, providing dues for the 
current fiscal year have been paid. 

(b) By action of the board of directors 
for cause properly shown and determined. 

(c) Non-payment of dues for six 
months shall automatically terminate any 
membership; and a member so dropped 
shall forfeit his membership fee and any 
dues he may have paid. 


REINSTATEMENT 


Section 1. Application for reinstate- 
ment shall be made to the board of di- 
rectors. A_ three-fourths vote of the 
board of directors shall be required to 
grant the application. 


ARTICLE IV——VOTING 


Section 1. Each individual member 
paying dues to this association shall have 
one vote on all questions before the as- 
sociation. No proxies shall at any time 
be recognized, provided that any partner 
of a member firm, or any officer of a 
member corporation, may represent and 
vote for that member.” Such partner or 
officer representing a member shall be 
vested with authority to commit such 
member for or against any question be- 
fore the association. 


ARTICLE V——OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the associa- 
tion shall be a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a treasurer and a secretary. 

Sec. 2. A president and treasurer shall 
be elected annually at the annual meeting 
of the association. The vice-president 
shall be chosen annually by the board of 
directors at their meeting following the 
annual meeting of the association, from 
among their own number. The office of 
secretary shall be filled by the board of 
directors, who shall not be confined to 
the membership in making the appoint- 
ment. Any member in good standing 
shall be eligible to any office. 


ARTICLE VI—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Section 1. The board of directors shall 


be composed of five members, including 


the president, vice-president and treas- 
urer. Members of the board other than 
the president and treasurer shall be elect- 
ed for terms of three years each. 

Sec. 2. At the first election under this 
constitution one director shall be elected 
for a three-year term, one for a two-year 
term and one for a single year. There- 
after one director shall be elected annual- 
ly for a term of three years. 


ARTICLE VII—NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Section 1. The president shall appoint 
a nominating committee, whose duty it 
shall be to name one or more members in 
good standing for each of the offices of 
president and treasurer, and for the va- 
cancy occurring each year in the board 
of directors. 

Sec. 2. The nominating committee 
shall report on the first day (or only) of 
the annual meeting, and may previously 
announce the nominations, in its discre- 
tion. Following the report of the com- 
mittee, opportunity shall be given to 
make nominations for any or all offices 
from the floor. These, if any, shall be 
added to the names in the committee’s 
report, and all of the nominations shall 
then be arranged alphabetically under 
their proper headings on the official bal- 
lot. 

Sec. 3. The election of officers shall 
take place on the last (or only) day of 
the annual meeting, and shall be by secret 
ballot. 


ARTICLE VIII—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president shall preside 
at all meetings of the association and 
board of directors, and perform such 
other duties as are incident to his office. 
He shall appoint, subject to the approval 
of the board of directors, such standing 
cormmittees as he shall deem necessary, 
including committees on finance and 
audit; such committes to serve during his 
term of office, or at his discretion. 

Sec. 2. The vice-president shall per- 
form the duties of the president in his 
absence or disability. 

Sec. 8. The secretary shall keep a cor- 
rect record of all business; send notices 
of all meetings of the association and 
board of directors, and keep a correct 
account between the members and the as- 
sociation; receive all moneys, and collect 
the annual dues and pay the same over to 
the treasurer promptly, taking his receipt 
therefor. He shall perform such other 
duties as pertain to his office, and shall 
receive such compensation for his services 
as the board of directors may determine. 

Sec. 4. The secretary shall keep an ac- 
curate account of moneys due the state as- 
sociation in accordance with its constitu- 
tion, and shall twice yearly render such 
account to the treasurer, who shall draw 
his check for the proper amounts in favor 
of the (name of state association). 

The secretary shall file annually on Jan- 
uary first with the secretary of (name of 
state association) all declarations of mem- 
bers regarding their individual desire in 
the matter of representation in one or the 
other national association, as provided for 
in section 2, article X of this constitution. 

Sec. 5. The treasurer shall deposit all 
moneys in the name of the association in 
a depository a by the board of 
directors; pay all bills contracted by the 
association and approved by the board of 
directors, and perform such other duties 
as are incident to his office. He shall be 
paid a nominal salary of $1 per annum. . 

Sec. 6. Trust or surety bonds shall be 
furnished by the secretary and treasurer; 
that of the secretary to be in the sum 
of ——————, and that of the treasurer 
in a sum equal to double the amount in 
the treasury at the time of his election. 
The cost of said bonds shall be paid by 
the association. 

Sec. 7. The board of directors shall 
have general charge of the affairs of the 
association, and in the intervals between 
meetings may exercise the powers of the 
association. It shall be the duty of the 
board of directors to pass upon all ap- 
plications for membership, and to have 
special overcharge of the programme to 
be carried out at all meetings. 

Sec. 8. The secretary, the treasurer and 
the board of directors shall present writ- 


ten reports to the association at each an- 
nual meeting. 


ARTICLE IX—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the 
association shall be held at such place and 
on such dates as may be determined by 
the board of directors. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the asso- 
ciation may be called by the board of di- 
rectors, or by the president upon a peti- 
tion duly signed by not less than 10 per 
cent of the members of the association. 
At special meetings no business other than 
that provided for in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 3. The board of directors shall 
meet immediately after the adjournment 
of the association, and at such other times 
as necessity may require. 


ARTICLE X——DUES 


Section 1. There shall be a member- 
ship fee Of ...500%% dollars, which shall 
accompany every application for mem- 
bership. 

Sec. 2. Annual dues in this association 
na Oe dollars ($ ) for mem- 


bers who desire representation through 
the (name of state association) in the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry; and dollars ($ ) for 
members who desire representation 
through the (name of state association) 
in the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America. 

These dues, after deducting ————— 
dollars ($  ) for the needs and uses of 
this association, shall be paid in bulk to 
the (name of state association) for fur- 
ther division between the state associa- 
tion and the indicated national associa- 
tion. 

Each and every member of this asso- 
ciation shall make a declaration in writ- 
ing on forms provided for that purpose by 
the (name of state association), regard- 
ing their desire in the matter of represen- 
tation in one or the other national asso- 
ciation and the destination of their pro- 
portionate dues. 

Sec. 3. Dues shall be payable quarterly 
in advance, on the first days of January, 
April, July and October. Dues shall be 
considered delinquent in 30 days, and 
members may be suspended from all ben- 
efits of membership until the delinquency 
is corrected. A delinquent member shall 
be denied the privilege of voting. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended at any regular meeting of the 
association by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, provided a notice of 
proposed amendment has been given to 
the association at least one day previous 
to such action. 





Ohio Bakery News 

Cotumsvs, Onto, March 18.—Bakers 
report an improvement in demand for 
bread, but the future price of flour is 
giving them no little concern. While the 
Lever bill protecting the dealers has 
been signed by the President, still there 
is enough uncertainty about just what 
protection the baker might receive in 
event of a sudden change in price of 
flour to cause him to show conservatism 
in anticipating his requirements very far 
ahead. 

Flour has been advancing rapidly the 
last two weeks. Spring wheat mills are 
quoting patents at $11@12 bbl in cot- 
ton ¥%’s. Kansas flour is quoted at $10.75 
@11.75, with mills urging the trade to 
buy, predicting still further advances. 
This has stimulated flour sales some. 

Unless the bakery trade is assured that 
it will not have a heavy loss to meet by 
a decline in the price of flour, there is 
liable to be a flour famine later, as there 
is no disposition to buy beyond June 1, 
at which time stocks will be so low and 
there will be such a demand for flour for 
immediate shipment that it will be im- 
possible for the mills to meet the de- 
mands of the trade. 

As long as flour is selling at $11@12 bbl 
there will be no reduction in the price of 
bread. In fact, if flour keeps on advanc- 
ing, bread is liable to be dearer. The 
100 per cent flour is about all cleaned up 
in this market. Mills are now shipping 
patent, and the quality of the flour is 


giving satisfaction. Substitutes are all 
eleaned up. A considerable amount of 
corn flour has been sold lately by the bak- 
ers to feed dealers at $48 ton, showing 
a heavy loss. 

NOTES 

The Knoop Baking Co., Piqua, has 
opened a branch at Urbana. 

Jacob Gerlinger, Fostoria, has sold his 
bakery to E. J. Lentz, of Oak Harbor. 

H. J. Hoppstetter, of the Hoppstetter 
Baking Co., was in Columbus this week 
looking over the Columbus bakeries for 
ideas for his new plant at Zanesville. 
The addition calls for three ovens. 

Ward & Ward have purchased the Day- 
ton plant of the Grocers’ Baking Co. 
George Geis, the former manager, will 
take an extended trip to California, and 
will probably go in the baking business 
at some other place later on. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitaperpnta, Pa., March 19.—The lo- 
cal baking industry is in pretty good 
shape. Flour accumulations in bakers’ 
hands are much reduced, and they have 
been obliged to purchase more freely 
during the last few weeks and at higher 
prices than for some time past. 

Bakers are still using to a very consid- 
erable extent the old 100 per cent flour 
and, in fact, are still purchasing this 
grade, although there is no longer the 
burdensome accumulation of it on the 
market that there was a month ago. Some 
bakers have laid in supplies of sugar to 
last them for many weeks to come, as 
they feared a shortage of this staple on 
account of the strikes in Cuba which have 
curtailed receipts of raw sugar. 

Rye bread is moving into consumptive 
channels regularly, as there is always con- 
siderable local demand for it. Hebrew 
bakers, however, are not anticipating re- 
quirements to any extent, due to the ap- 
proach of the Passover holidays, when 
they like their cellars to be cleaned out 
and to start with fresh supplies. 

Retail prices of bread have shown lit- 
tle change during the month, being gen- 
erally 8@10c for a 16-0z loaf. The Kolb 
bakeries bake a very popular loaf, called 
Bond bread, weighing 22 to 23 oz, for 
which they charge l4c. 


NOTES 

Ward Bros. & Co. have filed articles of 
incorporation to deal in bread, cakes, flour, 
ete. Capital, $200,000. 

John Baker, a baker at Paul and Ortho- 
dox streets, was run down by an automo- 
bile and seriously injured, 

EK. J. F. Hanson has sold the Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., bakery to Bernard Schmidt, 
of Harrisburg, who also has bakeries in 
Carlisle and Hazleton. 


A $150,000 bakery is to be started on 
the property of the Sparks & Parker iron 
foundry, formerly an important manu- 
facturing establishment at Pottsville, Pa. 

A_ receiver has been asked for the 
Workers’ Consumers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, which was formed by a number 
of Italians when the price of bread was 
raised during the period of the war, with 
the purpose of making bread and selling 
it to its members a few cents cheaper 
than they would be required to pay by 
purchasing from others. 


Samvuet S. Daniets. 





Sample-Minneapolis Club 

At a recent gathering of the branch 
managers of the National Biscuit Co. in 
New York City, those who had received 
their training under C. W. Sample, man- 
ager for the company at Minneapolis, 
formed what is known as the Sample- 
Minneapolis Club. They gave a dinner 
at Shanley’s, with Mr. Sample as the 
guest of honor. The affair was so suc- 
cessful that those present voted to make 
it an annual affair. 

The hosts of the evening were E. B. 
Bushnell, Des Moines, Iowa; William 
Rainalter, St. Joseph, Mo; E. R. Mce- 
Pherson, Detroit, Mich; H. R. Hedrick, 
Philadelphia, Pa; C. V. Scully, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; H. F. Steen, Kansas City, Mo; 
F. B. De Clercq, Chicago, and C. A. Hil- 
debrand, of New York. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Steering a car in a crowded street is 
easier than keeping within the right of 
the law here, as it relates to the manufac- 
ture and sale of bread. The order of the 
Food Control Ministry, that bread may 
not be sold until it is at least 12 hours 
old, is still in force, although the cause 
which was originally given in its justifica- 
tion is gone. On the theory that people 
would eat less stale bread than new, the 
baker was commanded to supply only 
stale, because there was a real, and a 
greater possible, shortage of grain. 

The public was very patient and sub- 
dued during hostilities. It was a point 
of honor not to ask for new bread. But 
since the armistice was declared, there 
has been no such restraint. Customers 
cajole or threaten shopkeepers into giving 
them new bread. Those who keep the 
law lose their trade. Some of the large 
firms, in London for instance, admit to 
a direct loss of 33 per cent of their busi- 
ness, on account of their inability to sup- 
ply new bread. One firm stated in court 
that its trade had been reduced from 
1,500 bbls per week to 745, because of the 
food control regulations which it could 
not break. 

In mining districts in the north of Eng- 
land, and in Wales, where it is the rule 
that workmen carry their meals to work, 
the objection to buying stale bread is in- 
tense, and the law is openly disregarded. 


DIVIDED COUNSELS 

The baking trade is much divided in 
opinion as to whether the stale bread 
order should be abolished now, or ever. 
Some of the large firms, distributing by 
wagon over wide districts, have discovered 
that there is comfort in handling only 
stale bread; they have got rid of the an- 
noyance of waiting in the morning for 
some special variety of loaf, to complete 
dispatch; and there has been no such 
thing recently as the loss of the market 
because of an hour’s delay in the morn- 
ing through some accident to machinery 
during the night. 

On the other hand, the small bakers, 
who depend principally on shop trade, 
who have congested premises and no 
proper space for storage of a whole day’s 
baking of bread, find the stale bread 
order very irksome, and are solicitous 
for its removal. These two sections of 
the trade are the main armies contesting 
over this order, but both have important 
auxiliaries. 

On the side of the “repealers” are the 
general public, while on the side of the 
“retainers” are the operative bakers. The 
forces opposing are really very unequal; 
it will be no surprise if the Ministry of 
Food announces the abrogation of the 
order within a few weeks. 


SCARED CONTROLLERS 

The Ministry of Food, although offi- 
cered throughout with business men, is 
not in the least conspicuous for courage. 
The first controller, Lord Devonport, had 
more than enough of that good quality, 
but for lack of knowledge it degenerated, 
so far as the baking trade was concerned, 
into wrong-headed stubbornness. Against 
the considered advice of the trade he 
fixed a weight for all loaves, and he made 
this stale bread order. 

At the moment the Ministry is in a 
very subdued, almost an apologetic, mood, 
and probably wishes the baking trade far 
enough with its demands and alterna- 
tives. The onus lies with the Ministry to 
say whether the stale bread order is to 
remain or not, and it really wants to say 
nothing about it. Whatever it does will 
lead to trouble. 

The National Association of Bakers 
obtained a vote of its members on this 
matter from all over the kingdom, which 
resulted in four-fifths demanding repeal. 
The Protection Society of Master Bakers 
of London has sent to the Food Ministry 
a warning that if the order is not with- 
drawn by March 8 its members will de- 
liberately break the law, by supplying 
customers with new bread. 

In the face of such opposition to the 
order the Ministry would be willing to 
withdraw it at once, but if it dares, the 
operatives threaten to call a strike. Their 
point is that the stale bread regulation 
made it possible to abolish nightwork in 
bakeries, and they fear that if the order 
is abolished there will be a return to old 
conditions. 


There would probably be an agreed 
arran nt made in provincial towns 
and country districts, but the difficulties 
in London are nearly insuperable, so 
much so that, under present conditions, 
very many operatives are still working 
at night with the sanction of their unions, 
while the starting and stopping periods 
for others are as bad as, or worse than, 
all nightwork would be. 


LABOR RAMPANT 

In Greater London, with a population 
of nearly 8,000,000, and with over 3,000 
master bakers, there are only about 15 
firms that may be classed as factory bak- 
ers, with trades from about 1,500 bbls 
upwards. The others are all small, some 
very small, with trades from 10 to 450 
bbls per week. 

In the factories the operatives all be- 
long to the trades-unions, and their power 
to stop these establishments altogether is 
complete. There are many union men in 
the smaller bakeries, but, being isolated 
more or less, they do not keep so strictly 
to the rules, and, in the case of a strike, 
unless it was to remedy some much-felt 
grievance, the majority of these men 
would not stop work. 

The factories must have their work done 
at night if new bread is to be sold. The 
smaller bakers could easily supply new 
bread by about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
while the factory bread sold by dairies 
and small stores could not be obtained 
new, at a distance from the factories as 
now delivered, before 1 or 2 o’clock. The 
working day for the carmen would be 
much too short to be economical for their 
employers. 

These are circumstances which make the 
factory owners take sides with the opera- 
tives in asking either for a continuance 
of the stale bread order or for an act of 
Parliament to make bread-baking illegal 
during the night. The suggested period 
of prohibition of night work is between 
11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

The reason for nightwork in the case 
of the smaller bakers is that their bake- 
shops are much too small. They have not 
sufficient oven capacity to allow for bread 
and pastry being made at the same time. 
The rule, therefore, is for the pastry 
cooks to work during the day and the 
bread bakers at night. 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


The bodies called industrial councils 
are not new except in name. They are 
being formed here as a possible medium 
to prevent strikes on the one hand, and 
to increase production on the other. Their 
formation is one of the results of the 
recommendations of a parliamentary 
committee which investigated labor con- 
ditions during the war, and thought out 
what they might be after. 

We refer to these bodies as “Whitley 
Councils,” because Mr. Whitley, chairman 
of the House of Commons, happened to 
be chairman of that inquiry commission. 
The government, particularly of the labor 
department, strongly urged employers in 
all industries to set up such councils. The 
baking trade, through its National Asso- 
ciation, was among the first to do so. The 
council consists of about 40 members, one 
half representing employers, the other 
half representing operatives. The dele- 
gates are chosen from existing associa- 
tions within the trade. Each district, 
county or larger geographical area has a 
branch council constituted in the same 
manner as the central national one. 

Results of work of these bodies to date 
are by no means encouraging. It seems 
a perfectly reasonable proposition that 
if employers and operatives meet regu- 
larly for the discussion of business in 
which both are interested, the danger of 
misunderstandings should be reduced to 
a minimum. This is the idea supposed 
to justify the industrial councils. It may 
be all right. But in the baking trade it 
has been quickly discovered that it some- 
how does not work as anticipated. 

Something has not been taken due ac- 
count of. That something is the nature 
of the delegates representing the two 
sides. The interests of all the operatives 
are alike, and when they vote on vital 
questions their vote is solid. The interests 
of employers are not all alike. In some 
cases they are competitors, and the very 
nature of their businesses splits their 
votes. 


On this industrial council the small 
bakers have representatives, while special 
men speak for the large and wholesale 
trades. These two jointly have a common 
enemy in the representatives of the co- 
operative societies, or, at least, these are 
not safe allies, Another portion of the 
employers’ side consists of Scottish bak- 
ers, who really cannot understand the 
point of view of English bakers, with 
whose affairs the industrial council is sup- 
posed to deal. 


SCOTCH BREAD AND ITS MAKERS 


Scotch bread is still made for the most 
part with “flour barm,” or, even if the 
fermenting agent is distillers’ pressed 
yeast, the old practice of making a long 
sponge still obtains, This sponge, wheth- 
er “half” or “quarter,” is generally a stiff 
dough, with a comparatively small quan- 
tity of barm. The sponge may be fer- 
menting in trough or tub for 14 or 15 
hours before it is ultimately made into 
dough. When in dough it requires to lie 
a very short time—one or two hours— 
before it is scaled and got ready for the 
oven. 

The resultant bread, whether it be 
called good or bad as compared with that 
made on a shorter process, has charac- 
teristic qualities of its own. Among these 
is its softness of crumb, its solubility 
while being chewed, and its moist keeping 
properties. The drawback, from a non- 
Scottish criterion, is a certain flavor which 
the uninitiated call sour. 

The fact that the loaves are made “close 
packed,” and therefore baked wholly from 
top and bottom crusts, rather intensifies 
the softness of crumb due to the method 
of fermentation. Because Scotch bread 
is as it is, there was no very great hard- 
ship in preventing its sale until it was 
12 hours old. The usual practice in pre- 
war days, in Scottish households, was to 
keep the bread until it could be cut easily, 
as it certainly is not while quite new. 
Scottish bakers, familiar only with bread 
of this sort, cannot readily appreciate the 
intense desire of English people for new 
bread. 

The method of working described above 
makes it possible for operative bakers to 
make the sponge at the end of a day’s 
work and make dough in the early morn- 
ing, say 5 o’clock. The rule, therefore, 
in Scotland, has always been to start 
work at 5 a.m. in country districts and 
about 4 a.m. in the large towns. Very 
keen competition in Glasgow caused a 
break from this rule, and in cases an 
earlier start. Here, again, being habitu- 
ated to an early start in the morning, 
Scottish bakers, employers and operatives 
alike, have no sympathy with a method 
requiring work throughout the night. 

When the English employers on the in- 
dustrial council desired the abrogation of 
the stale bread order by itself, the opera- 
tives secured the assistance of the major- 
ity of the Scottish employers’ representa- 
tives to have this question tied up with 
the problem of nightwork. 

As a compromise, to secure a verdict 
for new bread from the council, it had to 
agree to a recommendation to the govern- 
ment to prohibit the making of bread 
during the night. This procedure does 
not of course bind the trade, and before 
such a law could be passed the opposition 
to the proposal would be very strong. 


ENGLISH BREAD 


The close-packed bread with only top 
and bottom crusts has almost disap- 
peared from English bakers’ shops. The 
bread now made is nearly all crusty. In 
Manchester district and the north of Eng- 
land the bulk of the bread is baked in 
pans, the loaves all now weighing 1 lb, 
2 lbs or 4 lbs. Before the restrictions, 
loaves of 1 lb 14 oz or 1 lb 12 oz were 
common sizes. Small loaves previously 
weighed 14 oz. 

Under the Food Control regulations 
these odd weights are not allowed. Bak- 
ers are only allowed to make loaves that 
can be molded two at a time by hand, 
and that are baked in pans, or on the 
oven bottom. Under this regulation one 
large firm with bakeries in Glasgow and 
in London has had to discontinue making 
the close-packed bread in London that is 
the firm’s common loaf in Glasgow, be- 
cause that particular shape is not molded 
two at a time. 

In the early days of controllers, bakers 
were in hot water all the time on account 
of infringing the rules in some particular 
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or another, but they ultimately settled 
down to make round lumps of dough as 
loaves, baking each one separate and 
crusty. There is no beauty about the 
bread. 

The system of fermentation is prac- 
tically all short process. In some of the 
large bakeries the proportion of yeast 
used per barrel of flour is about 2 lbs. 
The dough, which generally consists of 
nothing but flour, yeast, salt and water, 
is about 84 degrees Fahrenheit when it 
leaves the mixing machine. It is allowed 
to ferment in the dough trough for about 
two hours, and is then passed through the 
machines, reaching the oven in about one 
hour from the time it was taken from 
trough. 

The time allowed for baking is 40 to 
45 minutes. The proportion of salt is 
about 21% lbs per bbl. In the smaller 
bakeries, in which dividing and molding 
machines are not used, the proportion of 
yeast may be no more than 1% lbs per 
bbl, in which case the dough may be 
allowed to ferment in bulk for nearly 
three hours, at 80 degrees. 

The bread made on this system is per- 
fectly sweet. Its premier excellence is 
in the crust. While quite warm, and for 
six or eight hours after baking, the crust 
is crisp, very sweet, with milklike sweet- 
ness, and the crumb has a pleasant taste, 
not in the least pasty and sticky, as 
Scotch bread, while warm, is prone to be. 
The crusty loaf loses its prime character 
very quickly after the lapse of about 12 
hours. The crumb becomes dry, firm and 
tasteless if the texture is close, or crum- 
bly and sawdust-like if it has been open. 

The effect of the stale bread order, and 
of making all bread on one day for sale 
on the next day, is that before the con- 
sumer eats this bread it is usually about 
24 hours old, and on Mondays may be 
over 48 hours. People have become so 
tired of this stale bread that they will do 
anything to get it new; hence the baker’s 
troubles. 

STRATEGY 


The London Protection Society first, 
and then the National Association of 
Bakers, determined to withdraw their 
members from the industrial council, as 
a means of forcing the Food Ministry 
either to increase the price of bread or 
to lower the price of flour. The unfair 
balance on the council, as already re- 
ferred to, is a contributory cause of their 
drastic action. 

When the government determined to 
subsidize the loaf so that it should not 
cost the consumer more than 18c per 4 lbs, 
bakers were not consulted on the matter 
of policy, but an arrangement had to be 
made settling how much they should get 
as payment for manufacture, distribution, 
ete. In the negotiations to’this end, a 
lump sum was determined upon, which 
should be the baker’s “allowance” for all 
charges, including .yeast, salt, fuel, rent, 
overhead charges, etc., above the cost of 
flour. 

Bakers, in view of the decreasing value 
of money, asked for $4.20 per bbl, but 
ultimately agreed to accept $4. Trouble 
began almost immediately. As flour had 
always been delivered at the bakeshop 
freight free, bakers naturally assumed 
that the agreed price of flour included 
freight, but the government gave the mill- 
ers sanction to charge the full price of 
$7.11 per bbl at the mill door, all freight 
charges to be added. . 

The price of bread was thus made the 
same all over the kingdom, but the cost 
of flour to bakers varied much, according 
as they happened to be near or far from 
supplies. In some parts of Ireland, for 
instance, there was no local-made flour, 
but freight charges from England were 
in cases as high as 84c per bbl. Every- 
where such charges have increased. 

In the interval, yeast has more than 
doubled in price, and the wages of opera- 
tives have also nearly doubled. All other 
charges have increased proportionately, 
but the “allowance” remains as it was 
first fixed, and the government will give 
no redress. Matters have reached a point 
at which many of the larger bakeries find 
they are making no profit. 

Curiously enough, the smaller men are 
less harassed. As a rule they do not 
pay such high wages as the factories,— 
some employ no outside labor,—and they 
sell their products from the shop, or 
distribute in its neighborhood with a 
hand-barrow. In several London districts 
at the moment these small bakers are sell- 
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ing their bread at 16c per 4 lbs instead 
of the regulation price of 18c. 

About a month ago the government 
reduced the price of imported flour— 
United States, Canadian and Australian 
—by 84c per bbl, bringing it within 48c 
of the price of home-milled, or as it is 
called, government regulation flour. But 
as the latter is now very white there is 
no great demand for imported, which was 
used only in the dark days, in proportion 
of about 25 per cent, as a whitening agent. 
This relief is therefore not of great value 
to the baker. He wants the home-milled 
flour reduced. 

The government has confessed in as 
many words that it is afraid of public 
opinion should it increase the bread sub- 
sidy. An inquiry committee not long ago 
reported on this bread subsidy, and stated 
that, from the accountants’ figures in the 
hands of the government, it would be pos- 
sible to reduce the subsidy by 84c per bbl 
without any increase in the price of bread. 
Bakers deny this. 

One great drawback to understanding 
what the government intends, or what it 
is doing, is secrecy and want of frank- 
ness in the calculated method of dealing 
with bakers. Several firms of accountants 
were employed to examine the books of 
bakery concerns in all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The method of pro- 
Thus, 
in cases, the accountants deliberately se- 
lected the best months of the year for 
their investigations, when the bread trade 
is good, and made no allowance for the 
summer months, when no profit is made. 

In cases where firms make bread and 
pastries, the accountants allocated part 
of the cost of delivery to the pastry ac- 
count, although the total delivery, or all 
but a small fraction, is for bread. One 
firm in a provincial city has a bakery 
surrounded by large mills, from which it 
receives flour. The cartage on flour in 
this case is only about 5c per bbl. This 
firm’s accounts, therefore, showed a good 
profit. Anomalies of this sort can be 
multiplied by the hundred. 

By selecting the prosperous firms, who 
had special advantages of location, the 
committee, referred to above, endeavored 
to make out a case for an increase in the 
price of flour. The Food Ministry, how- 
ever, has learned enough of the trade now 
to know that present conditions are not 
favorable to the baker. 

Threats of refusal to bake any more 
bread have been made, but it is wholly un- 
likely that they will be carried out. The 
trade is not nearly united enough for such 
a venture. The withdrawal from the new 
industrial council may have some effect, 
and will certainly embarrass the labor 
ministry. 

COST AND VALUE OF LABOR 


All through the war there has been, 
naturally enough, a persistent demand by 
labor for increased wages. At the begin- 
ning the increases were given as “war 
bonuses,” the purpose being to drop these 
when conditions returned to the normal. 
When prices of food became very high, 
the increases were treated as wages. Be- 
fore the industrial council was set up, the 
standard wage for an ordinary table hand 
was $12 per week of 48 hours in a factory 
(nightwork) and 52 in a small bakeshop. 

At the first normal meeting of the in- 
dustrial council, this wage was increased 
to $14.40, although a demand for half this 
increase had been refused a few weeks 
before by the London employers. This 
result was achieved on account of the fact 
that the representatives of the operatives 
on the council were equal in number to 
the representatives of the employers, and 
as the wages in Scotland were consider- 
ably higher, the point was conceded. As 
the new award applied to the whole king- 
dom, there was much concern among em- 
ployers in the smaller towns. 

The wage settled on is not being paid 
generally, the men as a rule being satis- 
fied with a slight increase on the amount 
previously received. But the operatives 
on the council, following up their victory, 
are determined to have its awards given 
the force of law. So far it seems that 
those relating to wages can be enforced 
under a recently passed statute. Other- 
wise, if the resolutions are sanctioned for- 
mally by the labor minister or other min- 
ister working under the defense of the 
realms act, they acquire legal status. 

This order-in-council method of making 
laws will only endure as long as the 
emergency measure—the defense of the 
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realms act—remains in force; that is, till 
six months after peace is signed. After 
that the industrial council’s findings . will 
require to receive sanction of Parliament 
and be embodied in a regular statute be- 
fore they can be enforced. 

The standardizing of wages for the 
whole kingdom is very unfair to the small 
bakers, and inequitable as between one 
district and another. The old and least 
able men gravitate to the small bakeries. 
Their output is comparatively low. About 
14 bbls per week for one man is a normal 
output in the smaller establishments. In 
the larger, with full run of automatic 
machinery, 35 to 36 bbls per man is ob- 
tained. Between these extremes the out- 
put ranges from 20 to 30 bbls, according 
to the sort of bread made and the labor- 
saving appliances in use. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Stores, mostly for distribution of goods, 
have developed all over England and 





tically put them in a permanent minority. 
This is considered a great grievance. 


COMPENSATION WANTED 


During the first half of 1917 the Food 
Ministry strongly urged bakers to use a 
proportion of potatoes in their bread as 
a measure to save grain. Although the 
order was never made compulsory, there 
was a loyal effort shown to carry out the 
suggestion. The proportion of potatoes 
advised for universal use was about 14 
Ibs per bbl of flour, but many used more, 
and in some public institutions as much 
as 70 lbs per bbl were mixed in the dough. 

It was part of the advice to bakers, 
conveyed by a propaganda of lecturing 
experts, to install machinery for the prop- 
er preparation of the potatoes. Each 
plant consisted of a peeler, a steamer, 
and a masher. The larger sizes, for 
trades of about 1,000 bbls per week, would 
cost about $1,250. Thousands of these 
plants were fitted up, because bakers were 
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Scotland during the war period, Bread- 
making is one of their chief activities, 
and bread and flour have been used in 
many industrial districts as “leading 
lines,” sold at or below cost, to draw trade 
for other goods. Although these busi- 
nesses, so far as their methods of trade 
are concerned, are like ordinary traders, 
they demand and get special considera- 
tion and a separate voice in controlling 
public bodies. 

Their members may individually only 
invest a few shillings of share capital in 
the concerns, but their control boards, 
wherever the capital comes from, have the 
same interests as the managers of other 
concerns which have fewer shareholders 
investing larger amounts. The co-opera- 
tive societies have secured separate rep- 
resentation on all local food control com- 
mittees; on the industrial councils, local 
and central; and on advisory committees 
to whom the controllers appealed when 
they desired special information about 
specific trades. 

The representatives of these stores hav- 
ing trades-unionists as masters have al- 
ways a leaning to the operatives’ side, 
wher any question arises between them 
and private employers. This influence 
also worked against that of the master 
bakers in the industrial council, and prac- 


authoritatively informed that the order to 
use potatoes was to be made compulsory 
when last year’s crop was ready. 

The armistice came, and no compulsory 
order was issued. Bakers are asking now 
that they be compensated for their outlay 
for machinery, as they have no use for 
it in their bakeries. Their request is not 
being received very sympathetically. They 
will get nothing. In connection with the 
potato business several local authorities 
installed large plants for preparing pota- 
toes, selling them to bakers as prepared. 
Some syndicates of bakers adopted a sim- 
ilar plan for the supply of their neighbors. 

In every case the schemes failed. The 
potatoes, after boiling and mashing at a 
central depot, would not keep, but became 
either black or sour before the baker 
could use them. The trade learned this, 
and very much more, during the war. It 
learned also not to put trust in govern- 
ment departments. 

JoHn KirKianp. 

London, Feb. 19, 1919. 


The Fred Miller Bakery & Ice Cream 
Co., Evansville, Ind., has been incorporat- 
ed, with $150,000 stock. The principals 
are Fred Miller, Fred N. Miller, Frank 
A. Schmidt, Veronica Miller, and C. A. 
Doerter. 
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Rochester Man Appointed Field Worker and 
Organizer for the American Association— 
Will Boost Institute of Baking 


David P. Chindblom, traffic manager of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce and director of the Industrial 
Management Council, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as a field worker and or- 
ganizer for the American Association of 
the Baking Industry. 

The association is planning an exten- 
sive programme of specific developments 
of the industry as a whole, by establish- 
ing, in connection with the Department 
of Commerce and Agriculture, a_ re- 
search bureau which will be located at 
Washington, according to Mr. Chindblom. 
The executive offices, however, will be in 
New York City. This is to be known as 
the American Institute of Baking. 

Further, the Washington office, when 
developed, will devote itself to research 
and standardization of methods and ac- 
counting, experimentation of new ma- 
chinery and statistical information. A 
fund of $1,000,000 is being raised for this 
work, about half of which is subscribed. 

Under the tentative plan, Mr. Chind- 
blom will devote the greater part of next 
year to fieldwork developing the organi- 
zation, which will include state organiza- 
tions as group units and individual con- 
cerns as members. Besides the larger 
establishments, there are 30,000 commer- 
cial wholesale bakers in the country. When 
this fieldwork is completed, a business 
manager will be named for the associa- 
tion, and this is the position for which 
Mr. Chindblom is eventually slated, it is 
reported, 

Mr. Chindblom was assistant traffic di- 
rector of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce for three years and subsequently 
acted as secretary of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League at Chicago for the 
same length of time. He came to Roch- 
ester in January, 1916, as traffic manager 
of the chamber, where he has done very 
effective work. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, Chicago Traffic Club, 
New York Traffic Club, and National As- 
sociation of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries. He is married and has two 
children. His resignation has been re- 
luctantly accepted by the board of trus- 
tees of the chamber, effective April 30. 


Cincinnati Master Bakers 


The monthly meeting of the Cincinnati 
Master Bakers’ Association was well at- 
tended. The principal discussion was 
over the Sunday closing law. Bakers said 
that they would face a loss of at least 
50 per cent of their Saturday baking if 
the Sunday Rest and Recreation League 
and the Meat Cutters’ Union and Bakery 
Workers’ Union are successful in having 
the law enforced. 

They declare it is impossible for them 
to dispose of their entire output on Sat- 
urday, and they would be compelled to 
throw out a lot of stale goods on Mon- 
day morning, if not allowed to dispose of 
it on Sunday. One baker cited a Satur- 
day when it rained practically all day, 
and he had to carry about 50 per cent 
of his product over and throw it out on 
Monday. 

The majority of the bakers said they 
would prefer to have the law modified so 
that they would be permitted to keep 
open a few hours on Sunday to dispose 
of what goods they had to carry over from 
Saturday. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, at New Orleans, April 
21-24. 

Texas Master Bakers’ Association, at 
San Antonio, April 29-May 1. 

Arkansas Bakers’ Association, at Fort 
Smith, May 6-8. 

Trans-Mississippi 
Louis, May. 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, at Peoria, May 27-29. 

Pennsylvania State Association, at Lan- 
caster, June 9-11. 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 15- 
17. 

Florida Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Tampa, Sept. 8. 


Association, at St. 
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THE NORTHWEST 
FEDERAL SUES BARKER SYSTEM 

Mrynneapouts, Minn., March 22.—Suit 
has been instituted in the United States 
district court at Minneapolis by the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries of America, Inc., 
against the Barker Oven Co. and the Vul- 
can Co., for infringement of patents up- 
on baking ovens. The Federal System 
claims exclusive rights under letters pat- 
ent covering the baking ovens they use 
at Minneapolis and generally throughout 
the United States. William Barker, of 
the Barker Oven Co., is connected with 

the Barker System of Bakeries. 


NOTES 

Edward C. Jerabek sold his bakery in 
St. Paul last week to John J. Griebler and 
Nicholas Saumweber. 

A branch of the bakers’ union has been 
organized in Duluth, the employees of 
the Zinsmaster and Crescent bakeries 
joining same. 

H. T. Kausch, superintendent of the 
Ward-Owsley Co., Aberdeen, S. D., re- 
cently visited in the East, getting point- 
ers for the proposed new plant which this 
company is to build this spring. 

Burglars recently visited the plant of 
Regan Bros., in Minneapolis. They blew 
open the door of the safe, but were evi- 
dently frightened away by the telephone 
ringing before they secured the contents. 

Lieutenant J. McVeigh Regan, son of 
J. J. Regan, the Minneapolis baker, has 
volunteered as a Red Cross transport 
worker, and will continue indefinitely as 
a pilot in France and Germany. He was 
recently relieved from military service. 

The Barker System has opened a bakery 
in Yerxa Bros. grocery store, Minneapolis. 
It has rented the front show window 
space, for which it is reputed to be pay- 
ing $700 a month. It is understood that 
the system is- planning to open still an- 
other shop in the business district here. 

Fred G. Stroehmann, president and 
general manager of the Stroehmann Bak- 
ing Co., Wheeling, W. Va., attended the 
bakers’ short course held at the Dun- 
woody Institute last week. This was Mr. 
Stroehmann’s first visit to Minneapolis, 
and he took advantage of the short course 
to visit the mills with which he has so 
long done business. 

Charles P. Bloome, general manager of 
the Magaziners Model Bakery, Spring- 
field, Mass., was in Minneapolis last week, 
calling on millers. Mr. Bloome’s com- 


* pany has recently been incorporated, with 


$400,000 capital stock. Jacob Magaziner 
is president, and Louis Bayer secretary. 

William F. Fletcher, formerly of Chi- 
cago, and a well-known bakers’ machinery 
man, is now located in Minneapolis, sell- 
ing machinery and ovens. 

The South Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry hereafter will hold its 
annual convention in June instead of Feb- 
ruary. At the recent meeting held at 
Huron, William Osley, of Aberdeen, was 
elected president, F. P. Drew, of Cham- 
berlain, vice-president, and C. W. An- 
thony, of Sioux Falls, secretary and 
treasurer. The officers, and George Mills, 
of Canton, J. M. Bell, of Huron, and Sid 
Drew, of Sioux Falls, make up the ex- 


ecutive committee. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





New Class at Dunwoody Institute 

The next class in the baking depart- 
ment at Dunwoody Institute, Minneapo- 
lis, starts April 1. Three courses are 
being offered, one for three months, one 
for six and one covering nine months. 
New pupils are admitted every three 
months. The training given at Dun- 
woody is gay | valuable, both to the 
older men, who bring to the school ex- 
perience, as well as to the younger men 
in the industry. 

There is a growing need in the baking 
industry for technically trained men. 
Many baking concerns throughout the 
country are sending their men to Dun- 
woody for training. Others are calling 
for graduates to fill vacancies in their 
shops. 

Men in the baking industry who are 
looking forward to promotion and an in- 
creased wage should not overlook this 
opportunity to fit themselves for a high- 
er position through technical training. 

Courses at Dunwoody are open to resi- 
dents of the state of Minnesota without 
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tuition. To non-residents (men residing 
outside the state of Minnesota) the tui- 
tion fee is as follows: $75 for the three 
months’ course; $125 for the six months’ 
course; $175 for the nine months’ course. 





BAKERY NOTES 

H. K. Range is preparing to open a 
model shop at Aledo, Th. 

Charles Hubig, a veteran baker of New- 
port, Ky., died recently at his home there. 

George H. Jones is installing another 
oven in his shop at Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

J. W. Ward is preparing to open the 
Ward Sanitary bakery at Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Charles Schmidt has been elected pres- 
ident of the City Baking Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

The Superior Baking Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock to 
$50,000. 

The Eggan & Hoyem bakery at Han- 
cock, Mich., has been remodeled. It em- 
ploys 15 people. 

The New Sanitary Cake Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock. 

The New Atlas Baking Co. has suc- 
ceeded to the business of the Dealers’ 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky. 

The Cushman Bakeries, Inc., plan the 
erection of a bakery in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
that will cost approximately $125,000. 

The Himmler Bakery Co., of St. Louis, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Assets and liabilities are listed 
at $10,000. 

The Hot Bread Co. has been incorpo- 
rated in St. Louis, Mo., with $24,000 cap- 
ital stock, by A. B. Cox, Charles A. Beck- 
er, and F. J. Cornwell. 

The American Bakery Co., St. Louis, 
is installing two brick ovens in its Heydt 
branch. It will probably also improve 
one of its other bakeries. 


The Sheldon (Iowa), Bakery has been 
taken over by Roy Hill and Charles 
Smith. The new owners plan a number 
of improvements to the shop. 


The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is planning a two-story addi- 
tion to its bakery. The improvements will 
represent an expenditure of about $30,000. 


The Master Bakers’ Association of New 
Jersey is endeavoring to have a bill passed 
by the legislature to abolish the practice 
of permitting the return of stale bread 
by retailers. 

The Purity Baking Co., of Charleston, 
W. Va., has been incorporated, with $25,- 
000 capital stock, by W. B. Taylor, L. S. 
Shannon, Clint Litton, W. Grady and 
Howard Hicks. 

The Johnson Baking Co., Logansport, 
Ind., has absorbed the business of the 
Strecker Baking Co. Mr. and Mrs. Streck- 
er, who owned the latter, have retired 
from business. 

The Ward Bros. Co., of New York City, 
has incorporated, with capital stock of 
$200,000. It will do a general baking 


business. The principals are Leroy F. 
Hovey, C. Mille, and A. W. Jack. 


The Kroger Grocery & _— Co., 
Cincinnati, recentl gee ssen a line of 
grocery stores at i, Cleves, Harrison 
and Elizabethtown, which were owned by 
a company headed by John Bonham. 


John Friedrich, who for 27 years had 
been in the baking business in St. Louis, 
died a few weeks ago. Mr. Friedrich was 
64 years old. His son, Walter Friedrich, 
is in the St. Louis office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 


George S. Ward, of New York City, 
president of the Ward Baking Co., and 
president of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, who was married in 
Chicago, Feb. 15, with his bride sailed 
from San Francisco, March 8, for Hon- 
olulu. He does not expect to be back 
in New York before May 1. 





Cost of Bread in Canada 

The department of labor, Ottawa, has 
issued its monthly bread report, for De- 
cember, 1918, with remarks as follows: 

Some 26 districts with representative 
reports from each are tabulated. A com- 
parison of December with November, 
taking some 40 of the largest manufactur- 
ers, shows a decrease in consumption of 
nearly 2,000 bbls of flour, indicating a 
slight falling off in the consumption of 
bread per capita. 

The slight decrease in the selling price 
of flour is exhibited in the total flour cost, 
November standing at $11.16 and Decem- 
ber at $11.09. 

The yield of bread in pounds per barrel 
of flour has gained a point, standing now 
at 266 lbs for the Dominion. 

In a former report the writer suggest- 
ed a model bakery for the benefit of the 
trade, where the science of manufacturing 
bread on a practical working basis would 
be demonstrated and taught, and certifi- 
cates of qualification issued. In connec- 
tion with this, a report received from a 
Vancouver baker showed a yield of bread 
of 243 lbs from one barrel of flour, in- 
creasing the cost to 814¢ per lb, produc- 
ing a loss in his business for the month 
of nearly $500. 

This December report covers the man- 
ufacture and delivery of over 20,000,000 
Ibs of bread at an average cost for the 
Dominion of 6 9-10c per lb, a fractional 
shade above November costs. The con- 
trollable costs, in measure, are sugar, 
malt, milk, oil, lard, salt and yeast, the 
generous use of these giving the standard 
of quality, the Dominion average being 
¥,c per lb, which is the same as in De- 
cember. 

The following comparative table shows 
the cost of bread in Canada per barrel of 
flour, and the percentage of each to the 
total cost. 


r—Nov.— 7 r-—Dec.—7 





Cost % Cost % 
Flour, per bbl....... $11.16 61 $11.09 60 
Ingredients, bbl .... 1.33 7 1.34 7% 
Baking; OD) .ccccccs 1.50 9 1.69 9 
Delivery, bbl ....... 2.74 18 2.77 15 
Management and 
BOE, OPE a cccccece 1.43 8 1.56 8% 
Totals ...csccccese $18.26 100 $18.45 100 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF ONE POUND OF BREAD DELIVERED TO 
CONSUMER FOR DECEMBER, 1918 
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Kingston, Peterboro, le and 
PPPOE Soc ccdadesuces sect cbdeced 11.41 
PPO. 66 66596 02s Cha cece dissec tierce 11.19 
Sudbury and New Liskeard ........... 11.39 
PEED Sco ceseeccegt cece docecesivccvoce 10.98 
ED 4 0aw st be eS Hes 0665060456080 6 080% 11.87 
DPGEUEAL,. o6. 6c cob cccepedsctbeeene +» 11.56 
FP ee eee 11.11 
Niagara Falls and St, Catharines. - 1109 
Stratford and Woodstock .............. 10.95 
ST PTT eee Te Eee 10.67 
St. Thomas, Chatham and Sandwick... 11.05 
Guelph, Windsor and Sarnia .......... 10.64 
Port Arthur and Fort William ........ 10.59 
OPT TTT eee eet eee 10.52 
SE 064.66. 90 60Re pee db ohaecoasee 10.41 
DEED Sc cenauhe ones u.cn MOREE 4n008 10.54 
Edmonton and Strathcona ............ 10.48 
CEE sbvvebeprredboatrucs eetSes.ckes 10.11 
Vancouver and Victoria ............... 10.71 
Dominion average ......-....6005 $11.09 


7-— Average cost in cents per lb of bread——, 
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4.142 732 .793 .809 .673 = 7.049 
4.457 -771 -700 .833 724 7.485 
4.266 502 629 1.375 770 3=—- 7.542 
4.388 339 .694 -935 438 6.794 
4.334 197 .872 .598 371 6.372 
4.162 327 576 476 473 6.014 
4.279 444 579 -765 412 = 6.479 
4.375 463 .628 -544 526 6.536 
4.332 321 809 .371 254 6.087 
4.386 318 .678 .337 714 6.433 
4.238 -376 .635 685 543 6.476 
4.099 .462 677 =1.104 551 6.793 
4.380 .533 .569 727 456 6.665 
4.082 .632 -625 .836 488 6.563 
4.188 393 -582 -852 661 6.676 
4.166 449 -792 .639 635 6.681 
4.043 -553 -582 -958 415 6.551 
4.153 .600 -614 -731 561 6.659 
4.062 614 -643 -770 431 6.520 
3.963 611 .938 -712 622 6.746 
3.999 .555 -710 =1.077 587 6.928 
4,198 -741 -796 -652 907 7.294 
3.769 -506 -844 1.153 908 7.180 
4.026 .570 -725 + =1.014 722 = 7.057 
3.760 .648 -752 1.212 559 6.931 
4.095 .544 -741 .998 -655 7.033 
4.160 -502 -635 1.038 -586 6.921 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dotvurn, Miny., March 21.—Stronger 
wheat situation has increased the cost of 
flour and probably affects bakers, who 
are exercising an economic policy in en- 
tering into new purchases. They are 
speculating as to the probable course to 
follow, and in the interval playing safe 
by taking on just needed requirements. 
This probably explains why the trade 
manifests no greater activity. 

Extravagant bids are being put out by 
houses specializing in rye. The big sell- 
ing discount under wheat has developed 
an urgent demand for it, presumably for 
shipping an ng With next to none 
coming in and the government in control 
of the 3,000,000 bus held in store here, the 
situation has become rather acute. Mill 
asking quotations on rye flour, in conse- 
quence, have been advanced sharply. 

Consumption of bakery bread and oth- 
er goods is increasing. Bakeries are do- 
ing a large business, with prospects of 
further improvement when the boat sea- 
son opens. The high cost of flour and 
baking materials has led many housewives 
to buy bakery products, especially bread. 

A good many grocers have bakeshops, 
and make a specialty of supplying their 
trade with fresh bread and biscuits, be- 
sides handling the goods of the large bak- 
ery concerns. 

The cracker trade is _ satisfactory. 
Branch houses are making steady sales, 
and retailers offer no complaint as to 
conditions, 

Last September the M. M. Gasser Co., 
local grocers and bakers, burned out, 
suffering heavy financial loss. The plant 
is now reconstructed and in working or- 
der. The bakery has been established on 
the second floor, where plenty of sunlight 
and fresh air are secured. ‘The sales 
department is enlarged, and the plant is 
running full capacity. The firm features 
in variety as well as quality. 

Early in the month the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. suffered a $1,500 damage to its 
garage by fire, caused by ignition of acety- 
lene gas used in welding. 

The local branch of the Federal Bak- 
eries is meeting with success. The man- 
agement appreciates the support received 
from the people of Duluth, the daily 
sales so far exceeding expectations. The 
concern specializes in white, raisin, gra- 
ham, rye, sandwich and bran bread, and 
biscuits of the same grade, besides nut- 
fig loaf and coffee twist. 

Leading bakeries believe in publicity, as 
evidenced by the extensive use of the lo- 
cal newspapers in advertising their goods. 

F. G. Cartson. 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade was 
held at Paterson, presided over by Pres- 
ident Metz, with all officers present, and 
a large turnout of members. Two new 
members were admitted to membership. 

Secretary Lang made a report for the 
committee on employment bureaus, 
which brought forth a lively discussion. 
It was decided that any employment bu- 
reau opened must be financed by the 
members from the county it is operated 
in. It was reported that the Jersey City 
Association would start one at once, and 
the Newark association voted to estab- 
lish a bureau. 

Treasurer Cordes and Secretary Lang 
made a report on the organization of a 
new state association at Trenton, with 
the following officers: J. N. Barber, 
Trenton, president; L. Metz, Newark, 
first vice-president; Mr. Davis, Camden, 
second vice-president; A. Lang, Newark, 
secretary; H. Meyer, Paterson, treasurer. 
The executive cammittee is made up of 
10 members divided among the wholesale 
and retail trade. 

The meeting indorsed an ordinance be- 
fore the city council of Newark, pro- 
hibiting the delivery of bread or other 
bakery goods on Sunday, and also de- 
cided to request Counselor Beers, attor- 
ney for the organization, to furnish it 
with a copy of every law introduced in 
the state legislature affecting the baking 
business. 

Mr. Canniff, of the Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Co., read a paper on corn flour 
and its use in the bakeshop. 

The association will work in harmony 
with the state and local health authori- 
ties, and will invite them, as well as mem- 
bers of the legislature, to their meetings. 
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SOUTHEASTERN PROGRAM 


Speakers at New Orleans Convention Will In- 
clude George 8S. Ward and Past Presi- 
dents of National Association 


The programme for the convention of 
the Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry at New Orleans, April 21- 
24, inclusive, has been completed. 

The various committees in New Or- 
leans, of which Joseph Reuther is general 
chairman, assisted by A. H. Vories, 
Charles Dennery and George Ehrhard, 
president of the New Orleans Master 
Bakers’ Association and chairman of the 
finance committee, have completed their 
preparations. ; 

The programme for the business ses- 
sions covers a wide range of subjects of 
especial interest at this time. On _ the 
first day, President George S. Ward, of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, and two past presidents, Henry 
W. Stude, of Houston, and Mark Bredin, 
of Toronto, Ont., will speak, respectively, 
on the subjects “The Future for Which 
We Build,” “The Past as a Foundation,” 
and “Getting Proportions Right.” 

On the second day, following the an- 
nual address of President James A. Win- 
kelman, of Memphis, there will be a dis- 
cussion by J. E. Wihlfahrt, of New York, 
on “Our future loaf. What shall be its 
standard?” while John C. McAlpine, of 
Philadelphia, will speak on “Difference 
in manufacturing costs.” Under the gen- 
eral subject of “Flour,” C. M. Yager, of 
Chicago, editor of the Modern Miller, 
will talk of “America’s relation to the 
flour market,” while “The flour of the 
future” will be discussed by M. A. Gray, 
of Minneapolis. During the same day 
Mrs. J. R. Wood, of Oblong, IIl. will 
talk on “Finding and meeting the house- 
wife’s requirements.” 

“Dividends from adversities” will be 
the subject handled by B. B. Grennel, of 
Chicago, one of the first speakers on 
Wednesday. Under the general head of 
“American army bread baking,” Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel J. H. Adams, Q.M.C., Sub- 
sistence Division, War Department, 
Washington, will give a résume of its ac- 
complishments and Major Paul Stern, of 
Milwaukee, will give the bakers a “Mes- 
sage from France.” S. F. McDonald, of 
Memphis, past president of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, will 
discuss “How to attract soldier bakers 
to our employ.” 

At Thursday’s session, “Camouflage” 
is to be discussed by E. C. Faircloth, of 
Nashville, while under the general sub- 
ject of “Aftermath of governmental regu- 
lation,” Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, 
Minn., treasurer of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, will talk 
on “Benefits accruing therefrom to the 
bread baker,” and John P. Kern, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., will tell “What it taught the 
cake baker.” This is to be followed by an 
open session, in which there will be a 
general discussion of the immediate situa- 
tion in the baking industry. 

One of the most enjoyable features on 
the entertainment programme is reserved 
for Thursday afternoon. At 2:30 o’clock 
the visitors will be taken for a boat ride 
on the Mississippi River, and the ar- 
rangements for the occasion include 
plenty of music, refreshments and danc- 
ing. This feature is expected to appeal 
particularly to the great majority of the 
visitors who reside iw inland localities 
and have few opportunities to enjoy water 
excursions. Also—it is rumored that 
there will be several “surprise parties” 
during the days of the convention. 


’ 





Mills Cutting Flour Prices 

E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: From 
our observation, very few of the trade 
are anticipating their wants beyond 30 
days. Those who usually purchase in 
1,000-bbl lots are now ordering one car. 
Retailers are purchasing in 5 or 10 bbl 
lots, in 4% paper sacks. 

There is more call for war grades, on 
account of the general advance all along 
the line of the pre-war grades. No flour 
dealers, wholesalers or jobbers have made 
a dollar on flour in the last six months, 
and many wholesale grocers are dropping 
out of the game. The big mills have made 
ruinous prices on war grades, making a 
house-to-house canvass, $10 bbl, Boston 

oints. Not only is the price ridiculous, 


sut it tends to demoralize everything. 
This kind of competition will eliminate 
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the big eastern jobbers and finally be a 
boomerang for the big mills, unless they 
want to do all their business by parcel 
post. While all our mills are more or 
less guilty, Minneapolis takes the cake. 

The government has fixed prices on 
about every article produced, and it would 
be entirely in order, in our opinion, if the 
Minneapolis mills would agree on prices 
and a system of doing business. 





A MODEL BAKING LAW 


Governor Goodrich, of Indiana, Signs Bill 
Approved by Master Bakers—Covers Sani- 
tation, Standardization and Stale Returns 


Monday, March 10, Governor Goodrich 
placed his signature upon the bakers’ 
bill, a bill for an act regulating sanitary 
conditions of bakeries, prescribing condi- 
tions for the manufacture and sale of 
bakery products, and affixing penalties 
for the violation thereof 

This is the bill that was backed by the 
bakers of Indiana through the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry, the 
support of which was approved by the 
400 Indiana bakers assembled in confer- 
ence Dec. 18, last year, and also unani- 
mously indorsed and approved by the In- 
diana Association of the Baking Indus- 
try in convention, Feb, 5, this year. 

Briefly, the principal features of the 
bill are: regulating the sanitary condi- 
tions of bakeries; standardizing the 
weight of a loaf of bread—%, lb, 1 Ib, 
114 lb, 2 lbs, ete; labeling of bread; elim- 
inating the return of bread. 

The bill as passed, and which, as soon 
as the records are printed, will be a 
law, is virtually the same as that ap- 
proved by the bakers at the convention of 
Feb. 5, there being no major changes 
and only one or two minor amendments. 

The bakers of Indiana are to be con- 
gratulated for again taking the lead in 
the baking industry, for Indiana is the 
first state to have a model baking law, 
and this bill originated and was promot- 
ed by the bakers of Indiana with the idea 
of making permanent the good features 
under the regulation of the United States 
Food Administration, and to develop the 
baking industry so that it could stand out 
unquestionably before the consuming 
public of the state. 

The bakers of Indiana owe a vote of 
thanks to the legislative committee, head- 
ed by J. F. Ruger, of La Fayette, who 
worked so faithfully and untiringly to 
carry out the wishes of the bakers in 
handling this important piece of legisla- 
tion. 

INTERPRETATIONS AND RULINGS 


The officers of the Indiana Association 
of the Baking Industry have been in con- 
ference with Dr. Barnard and the state 
board of health, and, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, interpretations and explanations of 
the new law will be given out, and will be 
immediately transmitted to the members 
of this association, and any questions rel- 
ative to the law will be promptly an- 
swered, 

EVERY BAKER SHOULD BE A MEMBER 


This ‘is by all odds the most important 
legislation that has affected the bakers in 
the state of Indiana. Every baker should 
know and keep in close contact with what 
is to be expected of him, and therefore 
every baker should be a member of the 
Indiana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. It is the work of this association 
to look after the interests of the bakers 
who are members of the organization, and 
with the establishment of the central of- 
fice, which was the result of the last con- 
vention, to carry out the constructive 
work. No baker in Indiana can afford to 
miss this service and assistance that is 
now offered to him by the state associa- 
tion. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard says: “I have always 
been proud of the Indiana bakers; their 
war record is at the top, and their peace 
record promises even more, and I hope 
every baker in Indiana will join the state 
association, for the assistance of this or- 
ganization will be invaluable to the bak- 
ers and the state in carrying out the new 
law, and great progress awaits the bakers 
of Indiana if they take advantage of 
these opportunities.” 





With advancing flour, price-cutters are 
endeavoring to reverse their actions, but 
without success. 
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The better demand for hard and soft 
wheat flour was well sustained this week. 
Quotations were advanced, and there was 
a firmer tone to the market generally. 
Considerable interest developed in first 
and second clears, and there were also 
several sales of low-grades reported, Al- 
though stocks on hand largely consist of 
100 per cent flour, there is still a fair de- 
mand for this grade. 

The advancing market has stimulated 
the demand from the South considerably, 
one country mill reporting it the most 
urgent in six months. One or two mills 
still claim that buyers are reluctant to 
come into the market at advanced prices, 
but, on the whole, a fairly large volume 
of business was reported. 

Besides an increasing domestic trade, 
local and near-by mills enjoyed a good 
government business. Numerous fair-sized 
sales were reported at advanced prices. 
Many mills are now grinding on govern- 
ment contracts, this enabling them to op- 
erate fairly heavy. 

Bakers, jobbers, retailers and the gro- 
cery trade were all well represented in 
the local market, and inquiries and de- 
mand showed a marked improvement. 
Sales were of fair proportions, but buy- 
ers are not taking large lots, most pur- 
chases being within the 60-day limit. 
Naturally, they will want to reduce stocks 
to the lowest possible quantity before the 
new crop begins to move. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $10.80@11, 100 per cent $10.30@ 
10.70, clear $7.50@9.25, low-grade S6@ 
6.50; soft wheat patent $10.75@11, 100 
per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $8.50@9.25, 
low-grade $6@6.50; spring wheat 95 per 
cent $11.25@11.35, 100 per cent $10.75@ 
10.90, clear $9@9.40, second clear $6.25@ 
7,—jute. City mills quote hard wheat 
patent at $10.60, 100 per cent $10.35; soft 
wheat patent $11.30, 100 per cent $11.05, 

bulk. Rye flour, white patent $9.75@ 
10, straight $9@9.40, dark $7@7.50. 

There was an active demand for wheat 
feed, and prices were held firmer. Other 
feedstuffs were also stronger and in de- 
mand. A good business was done in all 
grades. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$42@42.50 ton; mixed feed, $43.50; mid- 
dlings, $48@50. White hominy feed, $55; 
barley feed, $45.50;, No. 1 alfalfa meal, 
$39.50; oat feed, $25,—nominal. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 22 was 40,600, 
representing 80 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 36,600, or 73 per cent, last 
week, 13,780, or 27 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,780, or 67 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 50,600, repre- 
senting 65 per cent, compared with 51,400, 
or 66 per cent, last week, 27,600, or 36 per 
cent, a year ago, and 47,700, or 62 per 
cent, in 1917. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Springlike weather prevailed this week, 
turning somewhat colder on Saturday. 
There was very little precipitation in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. Reports on 
the condition of the growing wheat con- 
tinue favorable, and present prospects 
indicate the earliest and finest crop ever 
grown in this section, 

' Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Very good...The best it has ever 
been...Good...Fine...Continues to be 
all that can be desired. ..Good. ..Qutlook 
still very good...Good...Never was bet- 


ter...The wheat at present promises to 
be the earliest and best crop ever grown 
... Still maintaining excellent condition 
...Perfect...Splendid. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co, 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co, 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il, 

Ph. H, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III, 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill 


MILLERS DINE AND ELECT OFFICERS 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club held its 
nineteenth annual meeting and dinner, 
March 21, at the Statler Hotel, and the 
following officers were elected: Samuel 
Plant, president; E. T. Stanard, vice- 
president; Frank E. Eichler, secretary 
and treasurer. Executive committee: W. 
K. Stanard, Louis A. Valier, Samuel 
Plant, EK. C. Andrews, Christian Bernet, 
H. B. Spark##Charles Hezel, F. P. Meyer, 
R. H. Leonhardt, A. V. Imbs, Louis 
Iusz and G. D. Reichert. 

Delegates were appointed to attend the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
fion to be held in Chicago, April 10-11. 

Out-of-town millers who attended the 
conference called by L. E. Moses, presi- 
dent of the Sonthwestern Millers’ League, 
attended the dinner as guests of the club, 
and were entertained by the Millers’ 
Quartette. 

NOTES 

James T. Bradshaw, of Kansas City, 
state grain and warehouse commissioner 
of Missouri, was in St. Louis this week. 

D. L. Boyer, formerly secretary of the 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, is 
now connected with the J. L. Frederick 
Grain Co., of this city. 

Kk. E. Howe and Lynn H. Johnson, of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, were in St. Louis this week. Mr. 
Johnson will remain here for a few weeks 
to visit the trade. 

W. E. Stewart, who resigned as St. 
Louis manager for Ware & Leland when 
this country entered war, to go to the 
front for the Y.M.C.A., has returned and 
resumed his former position. 


A. J. Rogers, Louis F. Schultz, and 
Kugene Smith, secretary of the Mer- 


chants’ Exchange, will represent the ex- 
change at the annual convention of the 
Western Grain Dealers’ Association, at 
Sioux City, Iowa, April 1-2. 

John Dower, supervisor of weights for 
the Merchants’ Exchange, has returned 
from Washington, where he attended a 
conference of shippers, receivers and rail- 
road interests to decide upon proper 
weighing facilities and regulations for the 
weighing of grain. 

Sergeant Myron E. Wiegmann, son of 
David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, 
Ill., received an honorable discharge from 
the army last week after serving overseas 
in the Sunset Division, and has resumed 
his former position as assistant sales- 
manager of the above-named firm. 

The advisory committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, consisting 
of the secretaries of the various state 
grain associations, met in St. Louis 
this week for a conference with country 
grain dealers regarding the cost of han- 
dling wheat. P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, 
Ind., president, and Charles Quinn, To- 
ledo, Ohio, secretary, of the association, 
were present. 





With a world corn shortage of 11,000,- 
000 tons, Argentine farmers feel assured 
of a ready market for their 3,659,970 
metric tons surplus, as soon as shipping 
is provided. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 22 : 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, less usual 
discounts for cash to retail 


RFP eee $12.30 @12.40 
Spring patent, jute ............ 11.30@11.60 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.60 @10.85 
Spring clears, jute ...........++. 9.20@ 9.85 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... 6.00@ 6.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 11.30@11.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $11.00 @11.35 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00@10.40 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.25@ 9.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.45 @11.80 
Patent, 95 per cent .........+6- 11.30@11.45 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........++- 9.25@ 9.65 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.50@8.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.75 @7.00 


WHEAT—Spring 1@3c lower Saturday, on 
reports of weakness in the Northwest, with a 
break in premiums due to Food Administra- 
tion supplying demand from millers. Winter 
wheat offerings small, with No. 1 red 16@19c 
and No. 2 red at 17c premium; No. 1 hard, 


13@15c. Prices for the week: Last 

This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard ..... 237 @241 235@240 220 
No. 2 hard ..... 235 @238 235@237 217 
No. 1 red ....... 240 @245 237@242 220 
No. 2 red .......- 235 @241 235@239 217 
No. 1 nor, 6..... 238% @245 232@245 220 
No. 2 nor, s..... 285 @244 233@241 217 
No. 1 dk hard... ..... Dice cosQGeoes 224 


CORN—Offerings not large, and demand 
mainly from elevator and glucose interests. 
Prices for the week: 


This week Last week Last year 


No. 6 mix.. 136@147 132% @135% 85@125 
No. 5 mix.. 138@149% 134 @140 100@145 
No. 4 mix.. 140@152 135% @140% 140@150 
No. 3 mix.. 148@159 138 @143 160@173 
No. 6 yel... 137@152 132 @137 90@140 
No. 5 yel... 143@152 134 @142 100@160 
No. 4 yel... 146@158 136 @144 105@171 
No. 3 yel... 149@163 138 @147% 145@186 
No. 3 wh... 151@155 137 @142% 145@185 


OATS—Trading fair, with prices unsettled, 
advancing to the highest point in recent 
weeks, but closing easy. Offerings light. 
Prices follow: 


This week Last week Last year 


No.4 wh 61 @65% 59 @é62 87 @94% 
No. 3 wh 61% @67% 59% @63 86 @95% 
Standard 62% @68 60% @63% S874 @DE 





No. 2 wh 64% @67 62 @63% 884% @95% 

RYE—Market unsettled, with sharp ad- 
vances and declines. No. 2 sold at $1.76% 
early, and closed at $1.73%; No. 4, $1.68. 
March closed at $1.72 bid; May touched $1.80 
and closed at $1.75%. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were good buyers, and 
prices advanced 2@4c, most of which was 
lost. Sales ranged $1.10@1.18 for malting 
and $1.06@1.08 for feed. March sold early at 
$1.08 and closed at $1.06%. May was $1.13% 
at the highest, and closed at $1.10. 

CORN GOODS—tTrading of fair propor- 
tions. Corn flour, $3.974%; corn meal, $4.22% 
for yellow and $4.05 for white; pearl hominy, 
$4.10,—-per 100 Ibs, in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bblis..... 167 190 127 220 
Wheat, bus.... 280 106 404 28 
Core, BG.«.... 931 3,478 377 1,230 
Oats, bus...... 690 1,873 1,017 1,183 
-, a eee 200 126 803 31 
Barley, bus.... 1,055 553 204 154 





DULUTH, MARCH 22 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


SG, DORE ccceccecvasecce $11.10@11.25 
ae 3 eee 8.85@ 9.10 
Second clear, jute .............+- 6.35@ 6.85 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
MS Me OMEN, . bc eh Kescc cesses $11.25@11.50 
BPE, DOGORE occcccccccessccus 11.00@11.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-1b sacks: 


ee Ee ONO 6 sci e< Fee wee dee cee $4.55 
PP MD onc a6 s.0b 09s et ienst cases 4.95 
i EU. in 0 rs Kale Un etseddsvenees < 3.60 
ST ED bn tea bnnenhess soe ungadstieses 4.00 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 
Mar. 22.12,585 Mar. 23.14,175 Mar. 24. 7,030 
Mar. 15. 8,520 Mar. 16.14,430 Mar. 17.12,350 
Mar. 8..13,195 Mar. 9..20,915 Mar. 10.14,540 
Mar. 1.. 6,666 Mar. 2..16,735 Mar. 3..17,720 

WHEAT—AMills supplied their immediate 
and near-by requirements early from govern- 
ment holdings, then pulled out, The few cars 
that dribbled in daily were generally applied 
on old sales, fresh offerings being small. 
Arrivals were wholly of the spring variety. 
One mill made a bid of $2.40 for No, 1 


northern to arrive in April. So long as Min- 
neapolis continues to pay high premiums for 
wheat, the country movement will be to that 
market. 

The Food Administration sold further 
good-sized lots of its local holdings today. 
Car shipments on early sales are increasing. 
Daily shipments averaged 98,000 bus, reach- 
ing a total of around 582,000 on the week. 
All shipments have not been reported, as the 
reduction in stocks shows but 406,000 bus. 

Duluth grain—closing prices, on track, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

. No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 15 ... 58% @60% 153% 78@ 88 
March 17 ... 59% @61% 159% 78@ 88 
March 18 ... 60% @63\% 160 80@ 90 
March 19 ... 60% @62% 159% 80@ 90 
March 20 ... 61% @63% 164% 80@ 90 
March 21 ... 68% @65% 169% 82@ zs 
March 22 63 @65 171 82@ 
Mar. 23, 1918 «++-@90% 294@296 1630208 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Domestic——, ——Bonded—_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
5 


COOM .ckes 5 os ee es 
OGCW cccce - 197 40 1,259 3 1 2,508 
MO accsece 3,019 8 441 ‘ ee oh 
Barley 801 369 741 76 c- a 
Flaxsee .. 23 36 1,619 oe 11 137 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’'s omitted): 


r--—Receipts——, -——-Shipments—, 
Wheat— a 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





Spring .... 20 18 442 415 27 59 
Durum .... 1 12 29 o* se 3 
Winter .... os 1 1 és 16 
Totals ... 21 31 472 415 43 62 
oo ae ae 9 o> ey oa oe 
COW sccace 2 10 2 5 3 
Bonded.. . se ea 178 % 2 
ree 11 ee 1 4 
Barley .... 5 23 29 9 15 
Bonded... $< os 19 ae 
Flaxseed .. 20 12 29 18 
Bonded.. ee 1 12 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 22, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7--Wheat stocks—, -——grade 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1 dk nor 








| 

1, 2 nor }11,084 126 1,472 13 24 3 
2 dk nor) ‘ 
3 dk nor ? 
3 nor § 426 475 2 
All other 

spring ..2,448 159 6,815 5 517 
lam dur } 
1,2 dur }3,959 62 % = 1 
2am dur } 
3am dur 
3 dur § 372 27 1 1 
All other 

durum ..5,164 265 909 . 2 21 
1 dk hd w } 

» 2hd w }1,113 ‘ 
2dk hd w) 
All other 

winter .. 886 1 839 , “a oe 
i eee ‘9 ae 4 . 8 11 
Mixed ..... ae +s és ne 6 7 

Totals. 25,453 640 10,51 514 21 2 6552 


FLAXSEED—Although shipments have 
néarly exhausted elevator stocks, the cash 
position weakened due to light demand. 
Early in the week buyers paid 7c over May 
for choice spot stuff and 4c premium on to- 
arrive. At the close today the top No. 1 
track had dropped to 3c over May, and to- 
arrive 2c over. The to-arrive market showed 
softness. 

Futures were unsettléd, indicating nervous- 
ness. Trade seemed ready to follow any 
important influence on either side of the 
market. Notwithstanding the uneven action, 
the price trend was mainly upward. Top 
prices ruled the closing day, but at the end 
were clipped 2@3%c. Final figures show net 
advance since March 15 of 15c for July and 
16c on May. October was bid up 44c, from 
$3.13 to $3.57, without any trade. Trading 
moderate. The Argentine situation was 
closely watched, as the release of shipping 
is likely to increase movement from there to 
this country. Stocks, 22,000 bus. 

RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
——Close——_.. 
Opening March 23 
Mar. 17 High Low Mar. 22 1918 
May ..$3.64 $3.84 $3.64 $3.80% $4.15 
July .. 3.53 3.70 3.53 3.58 4.13 
Oot, «2 see 3.57 3.14 3.57 3.59 


MILWAUKEE, MARCH 22 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.65 @12.40 
First clear, cotton .........+.5.4+ 9.40@ 9.80 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.50@ 9.65 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.60@ 8.75 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.40@ 7.50 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs...... sees @ 4.00 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs...... -@ 3.80 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 11. 50@11. 75 

MILLFEED—Firm and scarce. Standard 


bran, $41@41.50; standard fine middlings, 
$42.50@43; flour middlings, $45 @46; rye feed, 
$40@41; hominy feed, $56; oil meal, $64; red 
dog, $52@53 

WHEAT—For the week prices advanced 
3@5c. Receipts, 86 cars. Demand was good 
from millers and shippers, and offerings were 


readily taken. No. 1 northern, = 39 @2.43; 
No. 2, $2.27@2.39; No. 3, $2.26@2.35. 

BARLEY—Prices advanced 15@20c. Re- 
ceipts, 254 cars. Demand was good from 
maltsters and shippers, and all choice was 
freely absorbed. There was a decided im- 
provement in the demand for low-grades. 
No. 3, $1.02@1.18; No. 4, 92%c@$1.15; feed 
and rejected, 90c@$1.10. 

RYE—Market was up 20@24c. There was 
a good demand for shipment. Receipts, 67 
cars. Millers bought sparingly. No. 1, $1.62 
@1.77; No. 2, $1.61@1.77; No. 3, $1.55 @1.76. 

CORN—Advanced $8@5c. Receipts, 104 
cars. Demand was fairly active from in- 
dustries and shippers. . Yellow commanded 
a premium over white. No. 3 yellow, $1.55@ 
1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.51@1.56; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.50@1.55; No. 3 white, $1.52@1.55. 

OATS—Up 5c. Receipts, 220 cars. De- 
mand was good at all times, and offerings 
were taken each day. The local trade paid 
top prices for choice. Standard 65@70c; No. 
3 white, 63% @69c; No. 4 white, 62% @68c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— —Shipments— 
19 1919 1918 


19 1918 
Flour, bbls... 8,270 18,850 74,885 46,770 
Wheat, bus.. + 145, 240 40,300 225,480 88,800 
Corn, bus..... 143,170 807,980 71,473 521,334 
Oats, bus..... 486,200 687,680 320,855 223,497 
Barley, bus... 398,780 344,250 133,980 161,400 
Rye, bus...... 89,100 67,575 260,650 28,975 
Feed, tons.... 840 611 4,472 84 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 22 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PORE Stree ieivcweae erent beens $10.70@11.20 
REPT e eT eee TOR ae 9.70@10.20 
SCOGRED cis tno cds secscsevecnesess 8.70@ 9.20 


MILLFEED—Nominal quotations: bran, in 
100-lb sacks, $39@40 ton; shorts, $43@48. 

WHEAT—Nominal quotations: Hard: No. 
1 dark $2.45@2.47, medium $2.43@2.44, yel- 
low $2.41@2.42; No. 2 dark $2.42@2.44, me- 
dium $2.40@2.42, yellow $2.38@2.39; No. 3 
dark $2.40@2.41, medium $2.38@2.40, yellow 
$2.356@2.37; No. 4 dark $2.31@2.35, medium 
$2.28@ 2.30, yellow $2.26@2.27; No. 5 dark 

2 2.28, medium $2.23@2.26, yellow $2.20 

y . Soft: No. 1, $2. 61@2.63; No. 2, $2.58 
@ 2.60; No. 3, $2.53@2.56; No. 4, $2.46@2.47; 
No. 5, $2.45@2.47. 

CORN—Gains of 10c were recorded on all 
grades. Nominal quotations: white, No. 2 
$1.55, No. 3 $1.53@1.55, No. 4 $1.52, No. 5 
$1.48@1.51. Yellow: No. 2 $1.55@1.60, No. 3 
$1.57@1.58, No. 4 $1.54@1.56, No 2@ 
1.54. Mixed: No. 2 $1.53@1.59, 
@1.57, No. 4 $1.50@1.51, No. 5 $ 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus. 230,850 132,300 eras 297,000 
Corn, bus... 297,500 1,557,500 278,750 1,196,250 
Oats, bus... 380,800 329,800 282 ,, ,000 141,000 








Rye, bus.... 8,800 23,100 13,200 14,300 
Barley, bus. 27,000 35,000 49,400 22,400 
Bran, tons.. 100 480 2,880 1,020 
Hay, tons... 5,484 13,440 1,944 7,956 
Flour, bbis.. 8,125 9,230 63,375 26,750 





TOLEDO, MARCH 22 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $10.90@11.15; spring wheat 
patent, $11.15. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $43.50@ 45.00 
Spring wheat bran ............. +.+ + @42.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 44. 00@ 46.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ....... «eee» @43.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 46.50@48.00 
Spring wheat middlings ........ -»@45.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ - e+» @65.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... seat 10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 16 cars, 2 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 11 cars, none contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 33 cars, 17 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 22,400 18,000 12,900 14,700 
Corn, bus..... 13,750 186,600 13,650 53,400 
Oats, bus..... 67,650 97,200 147,940 91,700 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 22 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
95 per cent $10.80@11, 100 per cent $10.30@ 
10.70, clear $7.50@9.25, low-grade $6@6.50; 
soft wheat patent $10.75@11, 100 per cent 
$10.25@10.50, clear $8.50@9.25, low-grade $6 
@6.50; spring wheat 95 per cent $11.25@ 
11.35, 100 per cent $10.75@10.90, clear $9@ 
9.40, second clear $6.25@7,—jute. City mills 
quote hard wheat patent at $10.60, 100 per 
cent $10.35; soft wheat patent $11.30, 100 
per cent $11.05,—bulk. Rye flour, white pat- 
ent $9.75@10, straight $9@9.40, dark $7@ 
7.50. 


MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $42@42.50; mixed feed, $43.50; mid- 
dlings, $48@50. White hominy feed, $55; 
barley feed, $45.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $39.50; 
oat feed, $25,—nominal. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 132 cars, against 91 
last week; demand good. Closing prices: No. 
2 red, $2.60; No. 3 hard, $2.36. 

CORN—Receipts, 120 cars, against 303. 
Prices 13c higher and demand good. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.56; No. 4 corn, $1.56; 
No. 4 white, $1.55@1.56%. 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 


sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.50; cream 
meal, $3.70; grits and hominy, $3.80. 
OATS—Receipts, 222 cars, against 235. 
Fair demand, and 5@6c higher. Closing 
prices: standard, 70%c; No. 3 white, 69%@ 
70%c; No. 4 white, 69%c; No. 2 mixed, 69%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

—Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 59,960 61,730 66,090 103,130 
Wheat, bus.. 244,800 157,247 196,620 106,800 
Corn, bus.... 184,757 1,081,667 170,000 935,130 
Oats, bus.... 660,000 1,124,000 589,600 631,080 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 33,395 720 4,040 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 51,200 4,140 19,640 


BOSTON, MARCH 22 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$12.00@12.25 





Spring patents, standard ....... 11.60@12.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.25 @12.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.25 @11.75 
Soft winter straights ........... 10. 75 @11.25 
SPTING -BrSs CIOGIS 2 occ ccccccvece 9.25@ 9.60 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand for wheat 
feeds, with market higher. Spring bran, 
$46@47; winter bran, $47@48; middlings, $47 
@53; mixed feed, $46@51; gluten feed, 
$58.17; hominy feed, $59.40; stock feed, $53; 
oat hulls, reground, $29.50; cottonseed meal, 
$64,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUC Market firm with 
quiet demand. White corn flour, $3.70@3.75; 
white corn meal, $3.45@3.50; yellow granu- 
lated meal, $3.50; bolted, $3.45; hominy grits 
and samp, $3.45@3.50; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $4,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—An active demand for rolled 
at $3.80 per 100-lb sack, with cut and ground 
at $4.37. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 








-~Receipts— c—Stocks—. 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...°12,940 108,660 ...... «seess 
Wheat, bus. .496,080 2,400 1,306,82 6,225 
Wass aeane SE,S0G nk ewes 9,106 
Oats, bus..... 42,400 373,100 677,676 486,897” 
De, SS aeh Gages s thuea “ass « 5,444 
Dn Sens Need Chase «cddex 1,455 
Millfeed, tons 72 ae cihbeey “aah 
Corn meal, bbls 450 ree 
Oatmeal, cases ..... | Sry ee 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... eS eee eee ee 


*Includes 3,775 bbls for export, compared 
with 58,800 in 1918, 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 22: To London, 72,665 bus wheat; 
to Dublin, 197,283 bus; also 14,000 140-Ib 
sacks flour. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 22 

FLOUR—More active and firmer, with 
larger local ce Receipts, 187,100 
bbls; shipments, 150,585. Price range: spring 
patents, $11.25@11. 26: first clears, $9.50@10; 
winter straights, $10.50@11; Kansas 
straights, $11@ 11.50,—all in jute. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,362,200 bus; ship- 
ments, 377,491. 

CORN—Local trade steady. Fair pur- 
chases of Argentine corn for April shipment. 
Receipts, 18,200 bus; shipments, 1,500. Price 
range: No. 2 yellow, $1.74; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.71; No. 2 mixed, $1.77. 

OATS—Local cash trade quiet, but market 
firmer with the West. Receipts, 18,200 bus; 
shipments, 1,500. Price range, 77 @80c. 


BUFFALO, MARCH 22 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
REEL TERE $.....@11.90 








ee ot EERE LETT ee « «e+» @11,90 
ee SD 5 6.4.04 0 640 8.0 6-4406a006 cooee@ 9.70 
GOOBOME BOO na cccesceccctsccces + +e+-@11.90 
oe Ww me , BUTE coos e@ 9.25 
Sey EE eS 68 6-05 is ee 808 bse seeee@ 8.95 
Sacked 
SF PRP rere eee $.....@45.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 45. 50@ 46. 50 
BOD BONS bo 8k bb006 5080 ee tence sees» @47,50 
Flour middlings ............... sees @51.50 
TOE GO, BOP GO a sccccvccccsis «+» @56.50 
Barley ground feed, pure ....... 49. 00 @50.00 
A” PTT eee 48.00@ 49.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton..... - @61.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... -» @58.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 72.00@75.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 62.00 @63.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 63.00 @ 64.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ............ -@55.24 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

COTE, c:ccceeticonss cecasvece - «ee» @63.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... .....@64.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WUE cbc eehe vec ceteectdacate - %7.75@ 8.25 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 27.50@28.00 

WHEAT—The Grain Corporation has been 
very busy supplying millers with wheat this 
week. Government prices c.i.f. Buffalo are: 
No. 1 northern, $2.45; No. 2 northern, $2.42; 
No. 3 northern, $2.38. No offerings of winter 
wheat. 

CORN—Supplies were light and the mar- 
ket was kept cleaned up, millers being in 
need of corn of all grades. No. 2 yellow, 
$1.66; No. 3 yellow, $1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.63; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.58; No. 6 yellow, $1.51@ 
1.55,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—There was a good demand for track 
receipts, and also store oats. The advance 
was steady, and the closing 6c higher than 
last week, with millers still in the market. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 73c; standard, 72%c; 
No. 3 white, 72c; No. 4 white, Tic,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Holders of spot barley cleaned 
up at good prices. Maltsters wanted more 
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March 26, 1919 


spot and to-arrive, but sellers had nothing 
to offer. At the close the market was quoted 
at $1.18@1.30, 

RYE—Buyers bid the market up from 
$1.65 to $1.75 for No. 2 on track, through 
billed. Any amount could have been sold 
here at the latter price today. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 22 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ..........-. $11.75 @11.90 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.50 @11.65 
Spring straight ......-.++-++e+5 11.25@11.40 
Spring first clear .......+..+.+.. 9.75 @10.25 
Winter patent ....-.6eeeeeeeeee 11.15 @11.40 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 10.25@10.50 
Hard winter short patent....... 11.75 @11.90 
Hard winter standard patent.... 11.50@11.65 
Hard winter first clear ........ 9.75 @10.25 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.50@ 9.50 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@12.20 
City mills’ spring patent ....... errr fk 

City mills’ winter patent ....... eves EL, 80 
City mills’ winter straight...... soos + @11.65 


MILLFEED—Advanced $2@3 ton, with 
trading light. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $45@46; spring mid- 
dlings, $46@47; soft winter bran and mid- 
dlings, $47. 

WHEAT—Higher; demand good, move- 
ment light. Receipts, 297,791 bus; exports, 
119,570; stock, 2,586,269. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.835%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.833%. The government is now ask- 
ing 14c bu over these prices for wheat, and 
during the week No. 1 red winter sold up to 
$2.41% and No. 2 red winter at $2.39, or 2%c 
and 3c, respectively, higher than the gov- 
ernment’s buying prices. 

CORN—Strong; movement moderate, de- 
mand active. Receipts, 78,847 bus; exports, 
154,244; stock, 63,177. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.62; range of 
southern for week, $1.48@1.62; near-by spot 
yellow cob, bbl, $7.25; white, $7. 

OATS—Down 3c; demand quiet, movement 
fair. Receipts, 172,860 bus; exports, 364,950; 
stock, 687,984. Closing prices, standard 
white, domestic, 76c, sales; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 75c, sales. 

RYE—wWild, runaway market; movement 
and demand large. Receipts, 277,859 bus; 
exports, 540,572; stock, 371,918. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.79 bid, after 
selling at $1.81, or 21c up for the week. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 25 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were 
within the following range: 
March 25 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$11.40@11.50 
First ClOGP, JUEH cccccsvccvscces 9.00@ 9.40 
Second clear, jute .......ss.ee0. 5.25@ 6.50 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 


Mareh. 30.. sceses 166,590 222,685 383,865 
March 22.. 294,440 150,340 222,685 383,865 
March 15.. 258,070 95,485 332,600 403,040 
March 8... 160,630 172,135 391,490 384,575 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
March 20... <cescse vevsee 23,275 34,880 
March 22.. 11,365 700 13,635 42,035 
March 16.. 6,680 7,635 17,610 70,445 


March 8... «eeeee 22,095 28,215 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


19,685 


Feb. 1. 66 59,025 210,095 173,065 2,645 3,550 
Feb, 8. 66 59,026 189,485 172,836 9,175 3,625 
Feb. 15. 66 59,025 191,645 173,525 2,695 16,430 
Feb, 22. 66 69,026 194,870 163,840 3,610 8,400 
Mar. 1.. 66 59,025 225,445 172,605 4,235 10,150 
Mar. 8.. 64 58,125 251,860 120,060 10,630 eee 
Mar, 15. 64 58,125 273,355 125,515 4,900 6,245 


) 
Mar, 22. 52 56,320 228,260 74,495 1,200 335 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(March 25) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

March 25 Year ago 

BWOS sé iiiscisaks< $40.00@42.00 $33.50@34.00 
Stand. middlings.. 41.00@43.00 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings... 45.00@45.50 42.50@43.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 50.00@52.00 48.50@49.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $55.50 @56.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53.25@54.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 51.50@52.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 49.50@50.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 39.00@40.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.90@ 3.95 
Corn meal, yellowt ........ «+e 8.30@ 3.35 
VO Ge, Wee ecw ch 6 cowsne. 10.00 @10.10 


6.15@ 6.25 
9.40@ 9.45 
9.20@ 9.30 


Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 
Graham, standard, bblft ........ 
each. stg PPS Tod ae ee ea 3.29@ 3.30 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10.00@15.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 


2 

Recleaned buckwheat screenings 2 . 

Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DEP tOM co ceeceseeesevecsscess 25,.00@40.00 

Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 11.00@16.00 


Linseed oi] meal*® ...........+5. «see» @62.00 


*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. 
**90-lb cotton sacks, 


tPer bbl in sacks. 
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WEEK’S RECBHIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: March 23 
March 22 March 15 1918 
Wheat, bus..... -1,888,740 1,871,980 695,970 
Flour, bbis ...... 27,812 36,708 17,422 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,677 1,694 1,743 
Comm, DUB .ccciee 155,000 290,630 606,730 
Oats, bus ....... - 891,170 527,310 1,570,760 
Barley, bus ...... 1,572,970 1,733,260 1,190,880 
Rye, bus ........ 892,350 525,350 276,150 
Flaxseed, bus.... 213,570 226,550 128,520 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: March 23 

March 22 March 15 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,015,250 863,880 193,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 299,095 335,788 300,227 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,070 11,566 12,415 
oo | a 106,140 168,910 448,500 
CGE, DED beccseee 356,590 320,320 1,364,390 
Barley, bus...... 742,530 828,280 738,390 
Bes n000ers 100,320 62,010 208,080 
Flaxseed, bus .... 63,840 54,110 15,340 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Mar. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
18. 148@150 60% @60% ..... @157% 92@ 95 
19. 148@150 604% @61% ..... @158% 83@ 96 


20. 147@148 61% @62% 163% @164% 86@ 97 

21. 148@149 64% @65% 169 @169% 92@103 

22. 147@148 64 @65..... @169 95@105 

24. 141@148 64% @65% ..... @166% 95@105 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 

Mar. 23 Mar. 24 Mar. 25 

Mar. 22 Mar.15 1918 1917 1916 


Corn ..<% 21 31 742 282 102 
Oats ....1,127 930 1,786 6,606 3,299 
Barley .. 998 798 100 975 248 
Rye ....4,785 4,405 234 372 385 
Flaxseed. 85 28 65 464 177 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Mar. 23 Mar, 24 
Mar. 22 Mar.15 1918 1917 








No. 1 dark 1,158 472 
No. 1 northern.10,727 1,487 
No, 2 northern. 1,496 1,934 
Other grades .. 9,528 6,519 
,909 23,927 10,412 
BG FORE. ccies cas 12,525 12,743 cans 
Em 2OLG 2... csccee 9,996 10,805 
IR 1906 . 2 ccsaee 19,727 20,108 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 22 
FLOUR—Receipts, 600 bbls, and 10,576,989 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 9,284 tons. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-1b 
jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $10.25@10.50 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 10.00 @10.25 
TES GEPRIES oc ccctovcseccens 11.00@11.50 
Kansas short patent ........... 11.50@11.75 
Spring short patent ............ 11.30@11.80 
Sorin’ PAtENe 2... cccccccccvcece 11.00@11,25 
Spring iret clear .....cscceccces 9.50@19.10 


( 
WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 974,339 
bus; exports, 622,121; stock, 1,146,325. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 8 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 





RYE FLOUR—Firm, and higher in sym- 
pathy with the advance in grain. Loeal 
trade quiet. Quotations: $8.50@9.25, as to 
quality, per 196 Ibs, either in wood or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Very little trad- 
ing, and market unchanged. Offerings mod- 
erate but ample. Quotations, to arrive, per 
98-lb sack, $4.50@4.75. 

CORN—Demand fair, and with light offer- 
ings and stronger outside advices prices fur- 
ther advanced 15c. Receipts, 13,356 bus; ex- 
ports, 78,612; stock, 131,206. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality and 
location, $1.60@1.65. 

CORN GOODS—The strength of raw ma- 
terial caused an advance. Offerings light 


but trade quiet. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.60 @ 4.00 
Gran. white meal, fancy...... ooo o @3.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy...... -@3.85 
White table meal, fancy...... .- @3.75 

Ordinary ground meal.......... -.+-@3.00 

White corn flour, fancy ........ 3.50@3.75 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ 3.50 @ 3.62% 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.00@3.92% 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.50 


MILLFEED—Advanced $1@1.50 ton under 
light offerings and a fair demand. Quota- 
tions, car lots, including sacks: soft winter 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, ton $47@48; spring 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, ton $46 @47. 

OATS—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced 5%c, with demand fairly active. Re- 
ceipts, 292,914 bus; stock, 473,593. Quota- 
tions: 

(et eRe ee eee 
Standard white .........5-..05. 75% @76 
BOO & WMO 6 ic cc cee e cscwvwes 74% @75 
Pe Cid a ¥ 60 bac staena vans 73. @74 

OATMEAL—Trade quiet, but strength of 
oats caused an advance. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.96%; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two i00-lb sacks, $7.05@ 
7.30; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $7.93@ 
9.13; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size 
and quality, $2.75 @5.75. 


Business in the Duluth-Superior harbor 
averaged 232,668 tons a day last season, 
according to the annual report of the 
harbor master. 


76 @76% 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, March 24.—(Special Telegram) 

—Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 

rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Mar. 23 Mar. 24 

Destination— Mar. 22 Mar. 15 a 1917 








London ........ 41 
Liverpool ...... Ja .% 68 33 
Glasgow ....... 3 fre 2% 5 
eee 30 ° os 
POUR ac tacciorss 15 
Newcastle ..... 7 m —" 
Bristol ........ ive 20 15 
Falmouth ..... 136 207 os 
CEE “Sg cesses re 4 13 
Manchester .... .. a 26 
WORM 2 ncn cves 10 R 6 ss 
ae - ‘ : 35 
Antwerp ...... es 53 ee ay 
WEE hehe se ies 3 ‘ 
Amsterdam .... 48 , 
Rotterdam .... 22 82 
Copenhagen ... 25 om 
Gibraltar ...... 17 85 2 e 
oo. aoe aia -_ 7 73 
GU cacesswces 25 25 , 2 
Other W. I.’s... 9 9 7 
Cen, America .. 8 ‘6 4 
MNO 4 weer ess 14 22 ‘ 
Gther & 4. ..-.. ii 8 
BEOEE acne va ued ’ ; ‘ 2 
ORROTD. 6... cc cesn jive +s 37 5 
Totals ...-c0s 380 509 172 217 
Exports for Week Ending March 15, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. a SEF “" Pt es 
Portland, 
Maine 631,000 15,000 
Boston ... A eres ere 


Philadelphia 593,000 ..... 








Baltimore... 186,000 1,000 66,000 371,000 
PROROOEM, VO. secese sevens 164,000 ae 
Newp. News ...... on 06—60UlC 
N. Orleans.. 256,000 12,000 82,000 5,000 
GOIVOREOR. cbs ccc cts lt ede 63,000 ...... 
St. John, 

a eee S| eee See 

Totals ...2,363,000 13,000 509,000 376,000 
Prev. week.1, ,000 88,000 682,000 1,270,000 
U. Kingdom 5,000 of ae 
Continent ..1,727,000 220,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

America.. . 28,000 
W. Indies.. 34,000 


Other 
countries. . 13,000 


13,000 509,000 376,000 





Totals . 2,363,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 
March 15, 1919 last year 
Weeet, DUE cc ccccvess GG 2,000 49,113,000 
PiOGPr, DOI .ccccerves 19,216,000 4,572,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 217,826,000 69,686,000 
CE Wks 66 cae hers 4,882,000 10,231,000 
SS SS Pere eee 81,358,000 64,328,000 

*Incomplete, 











Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

c—Mpls—7 Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 18..$3.71 3.71 3.77 3.70 3.58 
March 19.. 3.76% 3 3.74 3.62 
March 20.. 3.87 3 4 3.79% 3.65% 
March 21.. 3.79 3.79 3.82 3.78 3.67 
3 3. 
3. 





March 22.. 3.81% $ 2 80% 3.68 
March 24.. 3.84% 3.84% 3.86% 83% 3.70 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
co—Mplis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 





March 19.. 182 55 9 13 28 138 
March 20.. 163 61 3 3 81 212 
March 21.. 264 99 3 6 28 154 
March 22.. 373 125 1 8 85 225 
March 24.. 266 184 1 4 46 205 
March 25.. 281 111 7 11 196 743 

Totals.. 1,529 635 24 45 464 1,677 

LOUISIANA 


New Orveans, La., March 22.—Condi- 
tions in the flour market this week showed 
considerable improvement. There is now 
a feeling of better possibilities for the 
next 60 days. The impression that good 
flour would sell here for $9 bbl has van- 
ished, and there is little or no demand 
for clears. 

Mills are offering, subject to confirma- 
tion, for shipment within 30 to 60 days, 
Kansas hard wheat flour, basis 98-Ib cot- 
tons, as follows: fancy short patent, $11.65 
@11.85; 95 per cent patent, $11.35@11.55; 
straight, $10.85@11.10; first clear, $10.15 
@10.25; second clear, $7.20@7.30; Min- 
nesota patents, $11.75@12. 

Notwithstanding the above quotations, 
some mills are anxious for business on 
account of not running full time, and 
others which have wheat are booking Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma 95 per cent and 
straights at much lower figures. 

Corn flour in 100-lb sacks was offered 
at $3.50@3.65. Corn products are quoted 
by wholesalers as follows: corn meal, $7; 
cream meal, $7.45; grits, $7.50. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
13 cars; corn, 34; oats, 47; barley, 40. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,812,000 
bus; corn, 52,000; oats, 599,000; barley, 
63,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., March 24.—Flour 
market appears to be commencing to stir 
itself into life. Mills reported a pretty 
fair demand for wheat flour the past 
week. Sales, while of limited proportions, 
included both prompt and deferred de- 
livery, indicating a growing willingness to 
take on supplies, even in the face of ad- 
vancing prices. Mill quotations on spring 
wheat flour were raised 10¢ bbl. 

Durum buyers were nibbling, and the 
mill placed a few orders, but sales were 
less in volume than in the previous week. 
The rapid advance in the cost of wheat 
made it necessary to raise prices 25¢ bbl. 
Buyers generally did not keep up with the 
increase. 

There was no noticeable improvement 
in demand for rye flour, despite the 
drastic rise in the price of the raw ma- 
terial. Mill quotations were advanced 
20@70c bbl, the latter for pure white. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
12,890 bbls wheat and rye flour, or 35 
per cent of capacity, against 8,520 bbls, 
or 23 per cent, in the previous week, and 
15,225 bbls, or 42 per cent, a year ago. 

The demand for millfeed was not large 
or active, but proved sufficient to improve 
the undertone. The light output gener- 
ally was applied on old sales, and left 
mills with very little to offer for imme- 
diate delivery. Prices are quoted $2@3 
higher than last week. Bran, $40 ton; 
standard middlings, $41; red dog, $52,— 
f.o.b. mills, in 100-Ib sacks. 


. GOVERNMENT WHEAT SALES 

To date the Grain Corporation has sold 
approximately 10,000,000 bus of its local 
holdings, the bulk of it spring. The dark 
northern has been sold up so closely ‘that 
the government has ceased accepting req- 
uisitions for it, until it figures up how it 
stands as to supplies. 

Its attention is now mainly directed to 
getting cars under elevator spouts and 
old sales loaded out for delivery as quick- 
ly as possible. Something over 4,000,000 
bus are going out by rail to Minneapolis 
and interior mills. The balance repre- 
sents eastern milling purchases, and will 
move forward by boat at the opening of 
navigation. 

NOTES 

Mills report nothing done in the way 
of business for opening lake shipment. © 

George Spalsbury, wheat buyer for the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is confined 
to his home. 

Vessel tonnage has been chartered on 
wheat for delivery at Buffalo on a basis 
of 4c per bu for opening shipments. 

Domestic stocks of wheat screenings are 
reported well bought up, but Canadian 
holdings are not all sold. Price holds 
around $10. 

One elevator was delayed in reporting 
its car shipments of wheat last week. The 
total from all houses was nearly 600,000 
bus, but reports covered only 415,000. 

B. Stockman, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., left Sunday evening on a 
European trip of from eight to ten weeks. 

A crew commenced fitting out a tug 
today preparatory to the breaking of ice 
and handling of boats. Vesselmen say it 
is not unlikely some loads may go aboard 
boats this or next week, 

G. W. Detert has been appointed local 
manager for the National Biscuit Co., 
succeeding M. R. Watson, who was trans- 
ferred elsewhere. Mr. Detert has been 
with the company since 1912. 

F. W. Winship, local agent for the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, recent- 
ly returned from the East, announces that 
their large fleet of boats will be among 
the first to move this spring, as early as 
business conditions warrant. 

The May rye future advanced 23c last 
week. After reaching high, $1.75, the an- 
nouncement that the government was re- 
selling some of its holdings changed sen- 
timent, resulting in smashing the price 
7c. The spot market strengthened, sell- 
ing up to within Ic of the future. 

Mills locally were not much interested 
in taking on track wheat last week. They 
have immediate needs covered by pur- 
chases of government holdings, and are 
not pressed for stock. The high pre- 
miums paid in the Minneapolis market 
for wheat are diverting the movement 
there. 

F. G. Carison. 


Aa te oh 
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PLAN TO PROTECT MILLERS 


(Continued from page 1180.) 

(90%) thereof on demand draft, immedi- 
ately after May 3ist, 1920, and the re- 
maining ten per cent (10%) upon the in- 
spection of the wheat specified in such 
notice, which inspection the Federal 
Agency agrees shall be made within three 
(3) days after the arrival of said wheat 
at the terminal or place named by the 
Federal Agency; Provided, however, that 
if the Federal Agency promptly furnishes 
without expense to the miller storage and 
transportation facilities and notifies the 
miller to make delivery at a specified 
warehouse or elevator at a terminal or 
other point designated by the Federal 
Agency in ample time to enable such 
‘wheat under conditions then existing to 
be loaded out from the Miller’s premises, 
transported, loaded in, and stored in such 
elevator or warehouse and warehouse re- 
ceipts and inspection certificates therefor 
to be obtained and tendered within thirty 
(30) days from date of shipment, the 
miller will make and the Federal Agency 
will accept delivery of such wheat at such 
specified elevator or warehouse and the 
Federal Agency agrees to pay therefor as 
follows, viz.: Ninety per cent (90%) upon 
presentation of demand draft with bill of 
lading attached and the remaining ten 
per cent (10%) thereof upon the Federal 
Agency’s obtaining inspection and weight 
certificates and in any event within ten 
(10) days after the arrival of said wheat 
at terminal or other point designated by 
the Federal Agency; and, Provided fur- 
ther, that in the event delivery at a ter- 
minal is not desired by the Federal 
Agency or such delivery is at such time 
prevented by transportation or other con- 
ditions not directly the fault of the miller, 
the Federal Agency will make payment 
as hereinafter provided for said wheat, 
and will make arrangements for storage 
by the miller where a mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement can be reached or will 
make disposition of such wheat by ship- 
ment at the earliest possible moment and 
in the meantime, while said wheat is be- 
ing held for shipment, will pay to the 
miller a storage rate of one-thirtieth of 
one cent per day per bushel; payment of 
said purchase price to be made as follows: 
Ninety per cent (90%) thereof immedi- 
ately after May 3lst, 1920, and the re- 
maining ten per cent (10%) thereof with- 
in thirty (30) days thereafter, it being 
understood and agreed that the miller 
guarantee the quantity and the grade 
with due allowance for variations in the 
grade, but that the Federal Agency as- 
sume all the risks of ownership and re- 
sponsibility for said wheat on and after 
the commencement of storage. 

The Federal Agency also agrees that 
if the miller mails or telegraphs not less 
than ten (10) days before May S3lst, 1920, 
a notice wherein the miller states the ap- 
proximate number of barrels of flour 
made from wheat of said crops he will 
have on hand May S3lst, 1920, it (the Fed- 
eral Agency) will protect and indemnify 
the miller from loss sustained by the 
miller on each barrel of flour the miller 
has on hand May 3ist, 1920, which loss is 
to be established in the following man- 
ner, viz.: 

As soon after May 3lst, 1920, as the 
miller shall have purchased at the market 
price a quantity of wheat equal to the 
number of bushels of wheat in the num- 
ber of barrels of flour the miller had on 
hand May S3lst, 1920, the difference be- 
tween the purchase price so paid by the 
miller for the number of bushels of wheat 
so purchased by him and the “basic price” 
prevailing May Slst, 1920, shall be the 
measure of the miller’s damages; and in 
case the miller shall not have purchased 
by the thirtieth day after the 3lst day of 
May, 1920, a quantity of wheat equal to 
the number of bushels of wheat in the 
number of barrels of flour the Miller had 
on hand May 3ist, 1920, the difference 
between the purchase price so paid by the 
miller for the number of bushels of wheat, 
if any purchased by him within said thirty 
days, shall be the measure of damages on 
the number of bushels of wheat so pur- 
chased, and the balance of the miller’s 
damages shall be measured by the dif- 
ference between the market price per 
bushel of wheat at the nearest terminal 
on the thirtieth day after the 31st day of 
May, 1920, and the “basic price” at such 
terminal on May 31st, 1920; (it being un- 
derstood that the wheat purchased by the 
miller or whose market price is to be 
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ascertained shall be the same kind and 
quality of wheat as used by the miller 
in making the flour he has on hand May 
3ist, 1920); and the Federal Agency 
agrees to pay such damages so ascer- 
tained on or before the fortieth day after 
May 3list, 1920. 

The Federal Agency agrees that, during 
the period covered by its operation, 
either a license or an agreement shall be 
required of all millers manufacturing 
wheat flour, regardless of size, character 
or make. 

The Federal Agency agrees that it will 
not establish a “new basic price” at any 
time within two cents (2c) of the then 
established “basic price,’ and further 
agrees that any change in “basic price” 
shall be deemed an abnormal fluctuation 
within the provisions of said Act. 

The Federal Agency agrees that it will 
not establish a new “basic price” at any 
time without first having given at least 
five (5) days prior notice of same. 

The miller, in consideration of the cov- 
enants and agreements of the Federal 
Agency, agrees as follows: 

The miller agrees that, in so far as mat- 
ters arising out of or connected with this 
contract are concerned, he will abide by 
such rules and regulations of the Federal 
Agency as are not inconsistent with or do 
not modify or change the terms or pro- 
visions of this contract. 

The Miller agrees to file with the Fed- 
eral Agency weekly a true statement, 
properly verified, setting forth the 
amount of “wheat the miller has on hand” 
(as above defined) as shown by his books 
and records at the date shown on such 
statement, and also agrees that, within ten 
(10) days after any change in “basic 
price” takes effect, he will file with the 
Federal Agency a true statement, proper- 
ly verified, setting forth the amount of 
“wheat the miller has on hand” (as above 
defined) as shown by his books and rec- 
ords at the close of the day or at the 
time of cut-off, on the last day before the 
change in price takes effect. 

The Miller agrees that, if at any time 
the Federal Agency raises the “basic 
price” of wheat above the “initial basic 
price” or at any time or times raises the 
“basic price” above the “basic price” 
established from time to time thereafter, 
the Miller will, for each bushel of all the 
“wheat the miller has on hand” at the 
time the change in price takes effect, pay 
the Federal Agency in cash the difference 
between the “previous basic price” and 
the “new basic price”; Provided, however, 
that from such payments by the miller 
because of any advance in “basic price” 
(as defined) there shall be deducted car- 
rying charges on any “wheat the miller has 
on hand” (as above defined) at the time 
of any advance in “basic price” at the 
rate of two cents (2c) per bushel per 
month for all the “wheat the miller has 
on hand” (as above defined), where the 
miller can provide evidence that the 
“wheat the miller has on hand” (as above 
defined) has been carried in store, either 
at his mill or elsewhere, thirty (30) days 
or more. When such payments are due 
the Federal Agency they shall be made by 
the miller as follows, viz: - 

Seventy-five per cent (75%) thereof 
within ten (10) days after the change in 
“basic price” takes effect, and 

The remaining twenty-five per cent 
(25%) within thirty (30) days after the 
change in “basic price” takes effect. 

The Miller agrees that on contracts for 
the sale of flour he will state the “basic 
price” prevailing at the time such contract 
is entered into. 

The Miller also agrees that, if, at any 
time when “a delivery of flour to the buy- 
“basic price” of wheat is lower than the 
er” (as defined above) is being made, the 
“basic price” at the time the contract of 
sale was entered into and as shown there- 
on, the Miller will credit on the contract 
price for the quantity of flour being then 
delivered to the buyer, four and one-half 
cents (414c) a barrel for each one (1) cent 
difference between the “basic price” pre- 
vailing at the time the contract of sale 
was entered into and the “basic price” 
prevailing at the time of such delivery. 

The Miller also agrees that, if at any 
time when “a delivery of flour to the buy- 
er” (as defined above) is being made, the 
“basic price” of wheat is higher than the 
“basic price” at the time the contract of 
sale was entered into, the Miller will add 
to the purchase price (as specified in the 
contract) for the quantity of flour being 
then delivered to the buyer, four and one- 


half cents (414c) per barrel for each one 
(1) cent difference between, the “basic 
price” prevailing at the time the contract 
of sale was entered into and the “basic 
price” prevailing at the time of such de- 
livery. 

The miller agrees that he will not keep 
on hand or have in possession or under 
control, at any time, any greater quantity 
of wheat or flour in the aggregate than 
shall be equivalent to the output of his 
plant during a period of sixty (60) days, 
without the consent in writing of the Fed- 
eral Agency, or its duly authorized rep- 
resentative; Provided, however, that the 
amount of flour in the aggregate on hand 
May 3lst, 1920, shall not exceed the out- 
put of his plant during a period of thirty 
(30) days. 

The miller agrees that he will not keep 
on hand or have in his possession at any 
time any such flour in a quantity in ex- 
cess of the reasonable requirements of 
his business, for use or sale by him dur- 
ing a period of sixty (60) days; Provided, 
that this shall not prevent any miller 
from having on hand not to exceed a 
carload of .such flour and Provided 
further, that on May 3lst, 1920, the 
amount of wheat flour on hand shall not 
be in excess of the reasonable require- 
ments of his business during a period of 
thirty (30) days. 

The miller agrees that he will not make 
or have outstanding at any time any con- 
tract for the sale of wheat flour except 
such contracts as require shipment or de- 
livery within sixty (60) days after the 
making of such contract; Provided, how- 
ever, that this shall not apply to contracts 
with the Federal, State and Municipal 
Governments; and Provided further, that 
all contracts outstanding May 31st, 1920, 
shall require shipment within thirty (30) 
days thereafter. 

The miller agrees that he will not sell 
any wheat flour in quantities of twenty- 
five (25) barrels or more except by signed 
contracts in the form of Exhibit “A” 
hereto attached. 

The miller agrees that he will not sell 
wheat flour in quantities less than twen- 
ty-five (25) barrels without stipulating 
that the terms of the contract in the form 
of Exhibit “A” hereto attached shall pre- 
vail. 

The Miller shall have the privilege of 
leasing to the Federal Agency such por- 
tion of his storage capacity as he may in- 
dicate, under the same terms and condi- 
tions as are accorded to grain dealers for 
similar service; Provided, however, that 
any storage made pursuant to the provi- 
sions in the other paragraphs of this con- 
tract shall not be affected by the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

It is understood and agreed that, in 
case said Act shall cease to be in effect 
prior to May 31, 1920, by a Proclamation 
of the President, the date, May 3list, 
1920, wherever the same is used in this 
contract, shall be changed to read “the 
date of the termination of said Act as 
proclaimed by the President,” and this 
contract shall then apply and have the 
same force and effect as if such earlier 
date had been originally specified herein. 

It is understood and agreed that sales 
made for export and / or wheat held to 
cover such export sales shall not be sub- 
ject to price adjustments arising from 
changes in “basic price” (as defined here- 
in). 
It is understood and agreed that, within 
the provisions of this contract, one bar- 
rel of flour is to be considered the equiva- 
lent of four and one-half (414) bushels 
of fifty-eight (58) pounds or heavier 
wheat. 

It is understood and agreed that, in case 
of a change in the “basic price” the mill- 
er’s books and records shall be open to 
inspection and verification by a certified 
public accountant employed by and at the 
expense of the Federal Agency. 

It is also understood and agreed that, 
if the Federal Agency has reason to be- 
lieve that any report filed by the miller 
in the event of a reduction in the “basic 
price” is not correct, the Federal Agency 
shall have a period of thirty. (30) days 
from the time of the filing of such report 
to investigate, and if such report is found 
correct, the Federal Agency shall pay in- 
terest on the amount due the miller at the 
rate of 6% per annum from the time 
payment was due under the foregoing pro- 
visions to the time.of payment,-and if 
such report is found to be erroneous, the 
Federal Agency shall have thirty (30) 
days after the filing of a corrected report 
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within which to pay for the loss actually 
sustained by the miller; and that, if, in 
the event of an increase in the “basic 
price,” the miller files an incorrect report, 
the Federal Agency shall, at any time 
thereafter, have the right to require the 
filing of a corrected report, and any bal- 
ance due the Federal Agency shall be 
paid by the miller on demand, with in- 
terest thereon at the rate of six per cent 
(6%) per annum from the time such ad- 
ditional payment was due under the fore- 
going provisions to the time of payment. 

It is also understood and agreed that 
if the miller is found by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to have made an in- 
tentionally and willfully false report in 
the event of a change in the “basic price,” 
the Federal Agency may thereafter at its 
option cancel or secure the cancellation 
of the miller’s license and cancel and 
terminate this contract, in which event 
the miller shall forfeit all future bene- 
fits and protection which he might other- 
wise be entitled to under this contract. ~ 

This contract shall continue in force 
until and including May 3ist, 1920, un- 
less the provisions of said Act shall cease 
to be in effect prior to said time by a 
Proclamation of the President, in which 
event this contract shall continue to the 
date specified in the President’s Proclama- 
tion, and, in either event, shall continue 
in force until all obligations arising out 
of this contract shall be fully paid and 
discharged. 

WITNESS our hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS SUGGESTED TO FED- 
ERATION UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


Under the column headed “Price per 
unit” (Bbl., Ton or Cwt.) add “Subject 
to additions or deductions as provided 
below.” 

Insert following provisions in the con- 
tract: 

Present Basic Price at date of this . 
contract is———— (Basic Price mean- 
ing wherever used in this contract the 
price at which.......... resells at Chica- 
go, Illinois, No. 1 Northern Wheat pur- 
chased by it.) 

In case any quantity of flour cov- 
ered by this contract is delivered at a 
time when the basic price is different 
from the said present basic price the 
price per barrel for the quantity of flour 
delivered at such time shall be the price 
per barrel specified above plus 414 cents 
per barrel for each 1 cent that the basic 
price at the time such quantity is deliv- 
ered is higher than the present basic 
price, which amount of 414 cents per 
barrel the buyer agrees in such case to 
pay as a part of the purchase price in 
addition to the price per barrel specified 
above; and less 41% cents per barrel for 
each 1 cent that the basic price at the 
time such quantity is delivered is less 
than the present basic price, which amount 
of 41/, cents a barrel the seller agrees in 
such case to deduct from the price per 
barrel specified above. 

Flour is deemed delivered within the 
provisions of this contract at the follow- 
ing respective times, viz.: 

In case shipment is to be made by a 
common carrier flour is deemed delivered 
to the buyer at the time the seller de- 
livers the flour to the carrier for ship- 
ment to apply on this contract and ob- 
tains bill of lading therefor. 

In case delivery is to be made by the 
seller by team or truck flour is deemed 
delivered to the buyer when the flour is 
actually deposited at the place designated 
by the buyer as the place of delivery. 

In terms and conditions numbered 7 
and 8 strike out the words “the then 
market price difference” wherever the 
same occur after the words “plus or mi- 
nus,” so that the expression will read in 
each instance as follows: “plus or mi- 
nus 4%,¢c per barrel for each le differ- 
ence between the present basic price and 
the basic price at the time of the cancel- 
lation of this contract.” 

Mr. Reed suggests that in place of par- 
agraph numbered 1 under terms and con- 
ditions, the following be used: “This con- 
tract, its prices, terms and conditions are 
in all respects subject to the seller’s license 
from and contract with and the rules and 
regulations of the...........0eeseeee and 
the Federal Government.” 
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BAKING BREAD FOR THE 
THOMPSON RESTAURANTS 


(Continued from page 1178.) 

“We feed the bank president and feed 
him quick, saving him 30 to 60 minutes— 
golden, money-making minutes in the 
heart of the business day. And we feed 
his clerks and his office boys the same 
pure, wholesome food. Our bread is a 
delight, because we use only the best flour 
that money can buy. We specialize in 
our flour-buying. We don’t let the pub- 
lic in on our buying system—that’s what 
our competitors are always looking for. 
But there is no secret in our baking. We 
have clean, sanitary rooms, and we use 
only the best—no substitutes. No one 
ever found butterine in our restaurants or 
in our bakeries.” 

Thompson is an exponent of the light 
lunch, rolls, toast, cakes, fruit. “Cut out 
the heavy meats,” he advises. “Go in for 
bread, rolls, fruits, salads, cereals and 
melons, and you'll get nourishment with- 
out overheating the bearings in your 
thought factory. Eat with us, and you'll 
be glad you’re alive.” 

Which philosophy is quite contrary to 
that used in a string of eating-houses that 
flourished for a while in Atlantic Coast 
cities, but which failed after a brief pop- 
ularity. The proprietor of these restau- 
rants was not only given to gloomy phil- 
osophizing but also exhibited many Bible 
texts, precepts and warnings. 

It is said that this propensity really 
caused the downfall of this chain of res- 
taurants, because hilarious patrons got 
into the habit of mixing the food signs 
with the religious texts. For instance, 
in one New York restaurant it caused the 
patrons great mirth to find the sign “Try 
our butter cakes” nudging the framed 
warning, “Prepare for death.” 

There is cheerfulness in every Thomp- 
son motto. “Lighter lunches, better brain 
work” was one of his happy inspirations, 
and when the war curtailed the flour sup- 
ply he cheerfully advocated the eating of 
bran muffins and exhibited optimistic an- 
nouncements that “Fifty thousand hens 
are kept busy laying an egg a day for 
the Thompson restaurants,” and for the 
benefit of the doubting Thomases every 
lunchroom was supplied with a picture of 
a fine, robust and hard-working hen. 

When it became still harder to get 
flour, Mr. Thompson extolled the gastro- 
nomic virtues of the apple. “Apples and 
brains; eat our baked apples and your 
liver will stop being grouchy,” became a 
radiant promise when the bread output 
diminished. 

Mr. Thompson never slackened in his 
original desire to furnish every patron 
with an immaculately clean napkin. 
Therefore the commissary was not con- 
sidered complete until it possessed a laun- 
dry in which all the napkins are laun- 
dered and returned to the restaurants by 
a special automobile service. 

The commissary is a veritable beehive 
of industry, and different shifts of em- 
ployees are kept working day and night. 
Deliveries from the ovens to the restau- 
rants are always made at night. Each of 
the Chicago restaurants gets its break- 
fast supplies before 5 o’clock. Distribu- 
tion is made by a complete automobile 
service, and these machines are in daily 
and exciting morning competition with 
newspaper delivery systems and milk 
wagons. Quick service must needs be 
supplied to quick-eating patrons, and un- 
der the Thompson plan“supplies are nev- 
er exhausted and food wastage is reduced 
to the lowest possible total. 

The Thompson bakeries are now an 
established institution, and they have so 
successfully advertised the personality of 
the owner that he has been elected county 
treasurer, and has on several occasions 
been spoken of as candidate for mayor 
and even United States senator. But ap- 
parently one term of office-holding has 
satiated Mr. Thompson’s political am- 
bition. 

He takes a trip south every winter, and 
attends to his own baking most of the 
rest of the time. If he ever gets the itch 
for autobiography he has ample material 
for a real “human interest” story that 
might aptly be entitled “How the $600 
roll grew:to be $6,000,000.” 





The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
has recently moved its offices and sample 
rooms, and is now occupying its new ad- 
dition at 111-127 North Sangamon Street. 
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The Bakery Superintendent of the John R. Thompson Co. Giving a Demonstration of Bread-Making 


This is a two-story building, modern and 
up to date in every respect, and covers 
100x125 feet. The old office building at 
120-122 North Peoria Street is being used 
for storage and other purposes. 


BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


News and Gossip from the Trade in Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan and New England 





KENTUCKY 

Charles Meir, who bought the bakery of 
John Kleinheinz, Newport, is having the 
oven rebuilt. 

Charles Hubig, in the baking business 
at 1006 Monmouth Street, Newport, is 
dead, aged 43. He was well known, hav- 
ing been active in organization work. 

Henry Prinz, manager Tip Top Baking 
Co., Louisville, is able to be around after 
a severe attack of influenza. New ma- 
chinery at the Tip Top plant includes a 
high-speed dough mixer. 

The Cuscaden Co., a large handler of 
ice cream at Louisville. has opened a 
modern retail bakery at 301 West Jeffer- 
son Street. 

The suit of W. S. Whiteside, of Louis- 
ville, against T. M. Murphy, has_ been 
settled by Mr. Murphy paying Mr. White- 
side $1,350. The plaintiff claimed that 
the defendant, through misrepresentation, 
secured 557 shares of stock of the Tip 
Top Baking Co. Mr. Whiteside organized 
the Tip Top Baking Co., which has grown 
to be one of the large wholesale plants 
in Louisville. “He was at one time con- 
nected with the Whiteside Baking Co., or- 
ganized by his deceased father, I. S. 
Whiteside. 

H. Mueller, 2218 Frankfort Avenue, 
Louisville, whose bakery was closed on 
orders from the Bakery Division of the 
Food Administration, is again operating. 

V. E. Neuling, baker, Shelby and Gray 
streets, Louisville, has sold to Thomas 
Bodner and Joseph Rowert, who will op- 
erate as Bodner & Rowert. 

The N. Warisse Baking Co., one of the 
large wholesale shops of Louisville, will 


remodel the interior of its bakery. The 
offices will be moved to another location, 
the doughroom will be enlarged, and a 
new automatic equipment installed. 

W. Jenkins has sold his bakery at 
Campbellsville to J. M. McKenzie. 

H. Troklus, recently discharged from 
the army, has opened the bakery at 511 
East Jefferson Street, Louisville, former- 
ly conducted by M. Jensen. 

J. B. Watson will open a bakery at 
Columbia. 

F. H. Goodman will remodel his bak- 
ery at Richmond, recently damaged by 
fire. 

W. I. Kaufman, M. J. Dowl and R. E. 
Graves have organized the United Baking 
Co., Louisville, with $50,000 capital stock. 
Mr. Kaufman was formerly president of 
the Dealers’ Baking Co., Louisville. 

The Bachmann quick-dough method has 
met with success among Louisville retail 
bakers. They say that they can have 
sweet dough goods on sale in their store 
one hour after making dough. 

Albert Yeckel has taken over the bak- 
ery of A. Juenger, at Elm and Patterson 
streets, Newport. 

J. Johnson, of 
bought an ‘interest in the 
(Ky.) Bakery. 

The Home bakery, Danville, will en- 
large. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Bakery Co. has 
added another motor-truck to its delivery 
equipment. 

Joseph Teeken, recently discharged 
from the army, has opened a bakery at 
542 South Twelfth Street, Louisville. 

The Dealers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
has changed its name to the New Atlas 
Baking Co. 

Remodeling of Turner Hall for the 
United Baking Co., Louisville, recently 
organized by W. I. Kaufmann, is nearing 
completion. 

John Stehlin, secretary of the Louis- 
ville Master Bakers’ Association and con- 
ducting a retail bakery on South Preston 
Street, is making extensive improvements. 
The shop is being enlarged; there will be 
a new breadroom equipped with mixer, 
sifter and flour-handling outfit, a garage 


Frankfort, has 


Georgetown 


has been built to house the automobile 
delivery equipment, a new front has been 
put in the store, and the plant in general 
overhauled and painted. 

The bakery of the Britling cafeteria, 
Walnut Street, Louisville, is being en- 
larged. It is in charge of J. Asher. 

The Barker System Bakeries, Louis- 
ville, with Harry Smith as manager, has 
introduced a loaf of nut-raisin bread 
selling at 50c. é 


INDIANA 

George and Katharine Strecker, for 32 
years operating the Strecker Baking Co., 
at Logansport, have sold out to the John- 
son Baking Co. The latter, headed by 
Roy Johnson, has done an extensive retail 
baking business at Logansport for 10 
years. 

Robert Schoenfield, of Peoria, IIL, has 
leased the room formerly occupied by 
the Everybody cafeteria at Hammond, 
and will open a modern bakery. 

Charles Dalke has opened a bakery at 
208 South Main Street, Goshen, in charge 
of William Ulery, formerly with the 
Whitehead bakery at that place. 

Richard Schaumleffel, operating the 
West Side bakery, Marion, will install a 
steam oven and make other improvements. 

Henry Reschke, associated with August 
Block in operating the North Side bak- 
ery, Mishawaka, will erect a public 
garage. 

T. K. Maines, Franklin, is having a 
steam oven installed and making other 
improvements, 

The Federal Baking Co. is having the 
premises at 619 Calhoun Street, Fort 
Wayne, fitted up for one of its establish- 
ments. 

James Georgreff & Co. have bought the 
Union bakery, 1344 Washington Street, 
Gary, of Joseph Girgeley. 

The New Sanitary Cake Co., Indian- 
apolis, has increased its capital stock to 
$50,000. 

Joseph Sawyer, of Bluffton, will engage 
in the baking business at Dunkirk. 

Roland Curtner, president Marion 
(Ind.) Baking Co., announces that his 
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firm will erect a modern three-story brick 


-daylight bakery in the downtown district. 
uis Dold, conducting a bakery at 
Sellersburg, will erect a new plant. 

G. L. Task. an Aurora baker, will 
enlarge his bakeshop. 

W. H. Myers has bought the Gilbert 
bakery, Fowler, and will improve it. 

Mrs. Pearl Miller has bought the L. 
M. Meech bakery, Corydon. 

Charles Millen & Co. will open a bakery 
in the Weber Building, Monroe and Third 
streets, Decatur. 

Fisher & Seiler, bakers, 59 North 
Broadway, Peru, will move to larger 
quarters. 

F. W. Gray, formerly a baker at 
Greensburg, will enter the business again 
in the same town. 

James Culdin, conducting a bakery in 
the Margowski Block, Delphi, will move 
to larger quarters. 

The Fred Miller Bakery & Ice Cream 
Co., Evansville, has been incorporated 
with $150,000 capital, by Fred, Fred N. 
and Veronica Miller, C. O. Doerter and 
F. A. Schmidt. 

The new plant of the Busse Baking 
Co., 904-912 Portage Avenue, South Bend, 
is expected to be in operation by May 1. 

The storeroom occupied by the Oliver 
dairy lunch, adjoining the Oliver Hotel, 
South Bend, is being remodeled to house 
the Oliver bakery. 

The Keener bakery and restaurant, 525 
Broadway, Gary, was slightly damaged 
by fire. : 

On March 1, the stockholders of the 
Marion (Ind.) Baking Co. assumed the 
management of the concern. Rolland 
Curtner, president of the company, will 
be the directing head of the organization, 
which plans to erect a modern plant at 
Eighth and Adams streets. 

Louis Beyers has reopened his bakery 
at Cambridge City. 

C. F,. Engel has sold his bakery at 
Bloomfield to Ira Laughlin. 


‘ OHIO™ 

The Canton (Ohio) branch of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. has added three bread 
ovens, and by July expects to have eight 
in operation. A refrigerator plant also 
will be installed. 

The new plant of the Coshocton (Qhio) 
Baking Co. is one of the most modern in 
that section of the state. 

Lewis Brown has opened a bakery at 
Delaware. 

The Marion (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
installed a steam oven. 

G. H. Jones, Mount Vernon, is building 
an addition and installing another oven. 

Spencer Bros., Mansfield, have made 
many improvements in their plant. 

E. G. Neumeisler, Upper Sandusky, has 
installed two steam ovens. 

Otto Kraus, of Kraus Bros., bakers, 
722 East McMillen Avenue, Cincinnati, 
has been discharged from the army and 
has taken charge of the business. His 
brother, Joseph, is still with the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

W. F. Frankenberger, Mansfield, op- 
erating the Buckeye bakery, has moved 
the manufacturing department to the sec- 
ond floor and converted the first floor into 
a packing and shipping department. 

J. J. Fuhr, Uhrichsville, is making nu- 
merous improvements to his shop. 

Hensch & Messenger, wholesale bakers, 
Fremont, have taken over the McClellan 
bakery, Tiffin. 

Elder’s bakery, Coshocton, will double 
its capacity. 

The plant of the Flowers Baking Co., 
Washington C. H., recently burned, will 
be rebuilt along modern lines. 

John Armbruster, Sandusky, has com- 
pleted a modern baking plant. 

The H & S Modern Baking Co., San- 
dusky, has added an oven and other equip- 
ment. 

The new plant of the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Baking Co., with three steam ovens, is 
completed. 

W. Shepperd, conducting a bakery at 
Bowling Green, has bought the bakery of 
Kirchner & Co., Delphos. 

R. J. Malloy is having 228 Lincoln Way, 
Galion, fitted up for a bakery, equipped 
with modern fixtures. 

Rollo Steinmetz and Walter Davis have 
bought the bakery of Otto Campbell, 


bi 

. Alkira, Lancaster, will remodel his 

bakery, and install new equipment. 
Albert Dodge has bought the bakery 

of Homer Cruden, Mendon. 
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Flora Delcua now controls the City 
Bakery & Grocery Co., 161 Cuyahoga 
Falls Avenue, Akron. 

Carl Phlegar has bought the Knowles 
bakery, on North Main Street, Urbana. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Dayton, has 
been sold to Ward & Ward, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. George Geis, who organized and 
managed the plant, will seek a new loca- 
tion. 

W. C. Miller, Piqua, has remodeled his 
plant. 

Henry Geisel, 17126 Detroit Avenue, 
Lakewood, has added a _ double-deck 
portable oven, 

Gustav Winter, 16005 Detroit Avenue, 
Lakewood, has sold his bakery to Louis 
Kotalik, of Cleveland. 

+ Fred Mantz, who has the largest bakery 
at Barnesville, has remodeled it. 

A. F. Cliffel, 9805 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, will install another oven. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

L. L. Limber, Franklin, has bought 
ground, 68x135, on which he will erect a 
new and modern baking plant. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
is installing a steam oven and making 
other improvements. It has made a rec- 
ord on its Sunburst bread. 

About 100 grocerymen from Altoona 
and the surrounding territory have or- 
ganized a baking company, with $50,000 
capital, to build a bread plant to supply 
their own baked goods. Following are 
the officers: president, R. D. Nash; vice- 
president, L. C. Hoover; secretary, H. 
P. Good; treasurer, J. H. Luckett. Di- 
rectors: R. P. Good, R. B. Replogle, 
Charles Rhodes, James Breath and John 
Keffer. 

Harry Seltzer and J. E. Buzzard have 
organized the Lock Haven (Pa.) Baking 
Co., which will be conducted as a whole- 
sale plant. 

The Wyrie Baking Co., Newcastle, has 
bought the Jackson block on Neshango 
Avenue, and will use it to enlarge the 
present plant. 

Warren Hartzell, formerly of Perkaise, 
but lately of Mountainville, has leased the 
pretzel bakery of Jacob Daub, at Per- 
kaise. 

Bernhardt Schmidt has bought the 
plant of the Chambersburg (Pa.) Baking 
Co. The bakery now being erected by 
Mr. Schmidt at Pottsville, Pa., is nearing 
completion. The three ovens are finished 
and the machinery is being installed. Mr. 
Schmidt’s headquarters are at Harris- 
burg, where he is interested in bakeries. 


MICHIGAN 

The Sherlock Bread Co., which recently 
bought the business and plant of the 
Newberry Baking Co., 1372 Fourteenth 
Street, Detroit, has incorporated for 
$100,000. 

Emma Messmer has taken over the 
bakery of the late Benhard Rimmelle, 516 
Harrison Street, Saginaw. 

The Sanderhoff bakery, Alma, has 
moved into new and larger quarters. 

The Newberry Bread Co., Detroit, has 
been incorporated, with $12,800 capital 
stock, by Lewis Newberry, Anna Walker 
and Addie Newberry. A _ bakery has 
been established on Fairview Avenue. 

A. M. Combs, operating a bakery at 
Sault Ste. Marie for 30 years, has sold to 
H. R. Thomas and Andrew Dhont. 

Jacob Lofgren, Charles Maki and Wil- 
liam Lehtonen, all of Marquette, have 
organized a company and bought the bak- 
ery of Samuel Kokko, on .West Iron 
Street. The new firm will be known as 
J. Lofgren & Co. 

A. Gragor, formerly of Grand Rapids, 
will open a bakery at Ionia. 

August Schaefer has bought the bakery 
of Benning & Nimtz, St. Joseph. 

Mrs. W. H. Cheffee & Son, Vermont- 
ville, have leased the store of L. Ham- 
mond, which will be fitted up as a modern 
bakery. 

The Original Method Baking Co., De- 
troit, has opened another branch store 
on Woodward Avenue. 

Isadore Horwitz, proprietor of the 
Newark Baking Co., 1451 Chene Street, 
Detroit, was robbed of $525 on his way 
to make a bank deposit. 

The Gordon Macaroni Co., Detroit, 
owned by James Gordon, of the Gordon- 
Pagel Baking Co., has started an exten- 
sive advertising campaign on its brand of 
Silver Cup macaroni. The factory is lo- 
cated at 1451 Vermont Street, under the 
management of E. Solomon. 


The three-story building at 381 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, occupied by San- 
ders, bakers and confectioners, will have 
three more stories added. With the com- 
pletion of the improvements the firm will 
establish a number of branches through- 
out the city. The addition will house a 
modern bakery and candy factory. 

E. Shay has opened an office at 31 Duf- 
field Street, Detroit, where he will spe- 
cialize in pies for the wholesale trade. 

Charles Weiss, president of the Detroit 
Merchant Bakers’ Association, requests 
all retail bakers to co-operate with the 
organization: by transacting business 
through the secretary, Emil Rosinger, at 
425 Hammond Building. 

A room on State Street, near Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, is being fitted up 
for the fourth branch of the Barker Orig- 
inal Method Baking Co. 

Anton Warran has opened a bakery at 
805 Warren Avenue, Houghton. 

Joseph Schnebell has succeeded the 
baking firm of Schaffee & Schnebell, at 
Dexter. 

Ernest Beebe will open a bakery at 217 
West Ludington Avenue, North Luding- 
ton. 

Smith & Armour, conducting a bakery 
at Chelsea, have sold to H. J. Smith. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Stanley Crawford and Ralph Tuico 
have formed a partnership to conduct a 
bakery at 28 Central Street, Bangor, 
Maine, to be known as the Central bakery. 

F. H. Mottram is having a building 
arranged for a bakery on Market Street, 
Newburyport, Mass. 

F. U. Fish, who bought the Main Street 

bakery, Greenfield, Mass., from Henry 
Graves, will operate as the Quality Bake- 
shop. 
Millard Boardman has bought the H & 
H Bakery, on Summer Street, Lynn, 
Mass., and will operate it in connection 
with his bakery at Town House Square, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Dominico Nasiello is erecting a bakery 
at 256 Shrewsbury Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Anthan Kentros is having a building 
erected at Clayton and Arch streets, 
Worcester, Mass., to house his baking 
business. 

The Hebrew Co-operative Bakery & 
Produce Co., Brockton, Mass., has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock. 
Louis Altman is president. 

The Waldorf Lunch Co. is erecting a 
bakery at 385 Acushnet Avenue, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

The bakery of Phillip DeRosa, 45 South 
Street, Summerville, Mass., was damaged 
$3,000 by fire. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





Newark (N. J.) Buying Association 

The annual meeting of the Bakers’ Mu- 
tual Co-operative Association of Newark, 
N. J., which on Jan. 1 had 105 members, 
was held Feb. 24 at its warehouse, 104-108 
Lillie Street, and was well attended. 
President Hufnagel in his annual address 
reviewed the past year and told how the 
organization solved its many problems. 

Chairman Schopp, of the hall commit- 
tee, reported a nice surplus from his com- 
mittee; Vice-President Metz, chairman of 
the conference committee, made an inter- 
esting report on the last buying confer- 
ence, while President Hufnagel, chairman 
of the buying committee, told how the 
committee tried to buy to the best ad- 
vantage for the organization. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer 
Lang read his annual report, which 
showed that the total sales during the 
year amounted to $1,085,640.93, an in- 
crease of 26 per cent over 1917; the total 
assets are $285,647.45, the surplus and 
undivided profits $21,316.66, while the 
amount of shares held by the members 
on Jan. 1 was $61,000. The trustees will 
decide on the dividend to be declared. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Kaspar Hufnagel; vice- 
president, Leonhard Metz; financial sec- 
retary and treasurer, Adolph Lang; re- 
cording secretary, Clemens Mueller; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Charles Betz. Trustees: 
Charles Koos, L. Schmidt, George Schae- 
fer, N. Schnatz, A. Schopp, L. Ebert,- A. 
Heim, V. Mahret, C. Kaiser, L. Metz, G. 
Beeskow, and Charles Betz. 

The buying committee consists of K. 
Hufnagel, A. Lang, L. Metz, H. Schnei- 
der, A. Schopp, L. Ebert; hall committee, 
A. Schopp, H. Schneider, G. Schafer, A. 
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Heim, C. Betz; delegates to the Confer- 
ence of Buying Associations, L. Metz and 
A, Lang. . 





General Baking Company Report 

Balance sheet of the General Baking 
Co. for the year ending Dec. 28, 1918, 
follows: 








ASSETS 

Capital— 
CDOUE. Sao s 6be te ch cieciese eres $7,010,867 
Land, building, machinery and 

MEY falda Pe fo Rb b Vek ceaa® 4,902,163 
Common stock Kolb Bakery Co., 

GE CORE 1M. GEOR fcc ct ccccacevcs 1,740,000 
Investment in company wholly 

Meee eee eee ee rene eee TS 9,600 

Current— $13,662,631 
CRIED be kn bcd swudsicvces cuss eewk' 520,7 
U. S. 4% per cent Liberty Bonds.. 
Company's bonds purchased ...... f 2% 
Accounts receivable ........0..e00% 425,620 
Accounts receivable from asso- 

Ciated COMPARY 2c cciccevccseace 68,181 
UOTE Scone U.68-s ik 5.50%0850% 1,238,233 

$2,414,139 

Deferred charges— 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, interest, 

| TEE PEC eE TEER ETT OTe Te 61,696 

ry ra eres ee eee $16,138,467 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock— 
*7 per cent cumulative preferred, 

issued and outstanding ........ $5,925,000 
Common issued and outstanding.. 3,400,000 

$9,325,000 

First mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 

due June 1, 1936, issued......... 3,700,000 

Less— 

Held in treasury ......... $79,000 
Redeemed and _ canceled, 

SES TORE okie ccc exes 721,000 800,000 


$2,900,000 





$12,225,000 

Current liabilities— 
po Pr Peerrrerrer es ee rr 
ACOBURES POPHUIG «66 cic ccadvovvces 
Accounts payable to associated 
CRIED * 54 vid45.040600 ca eereses 10,671 


$310,000 
582,831 


MGRPUR SROORURS k.coe nkividanvecde 13,347 
Preferred stock dividend payable 

es By BORD. ve wetbe 06+ sebeeer ees 59,250 

$976,101 

Reserve, for depreciation ........ 1,268,820 


Surplus, as per statement attached 1,668,545 


TOC! WADI oii ic cicesccves $16,138,467 

*Dec, 28, 1918, the unpaid dividends accu- 
mulated on the preferred stock aggregated 
22% per cent. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Net income from operation after 

charging depreciation of plant 

and equipment ($307,322.84) and 

interest on bonds and notes 

($238,420.05) and after making 

estimated provision for excess 


profits and federal income taxes $459,212 
Add surplus Dec. 29, 1917, as ad- 

bs PS Te Tee ee Tf ere TT 1,446,332 

P $1,905,545 

Less dividends on preferred stock 237,000 

Surplus Dec. 38, 1918 ...cseves $1,668,545 


“The net profits for the year show that 
7 per cent was earned on the preferred 
stock, out of which dividends aggregating 
4 per cent were paid during the year, and 
that in addition 1 per cent was earned on 
the common stock of the company,” says 
William Deininger, the president, in the 
report. “The accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock now amount to 2214 
per cent, and deducting the amount of 
these from the undistributed surplus, 
there will remain 11 per cent which has 
accumulated for the common stock since 


_ the inception of the company. 


“The sum of $307,322 was charged off 
against the profits for depreciation of 
the plants of the company, and the total 
reserves for depreciation now amount to 
$1,268,820, as shown by the accompanying 
balance sheet, all of which have been 
created out of the earnings of the com- 
pany. 

“The total current assets now amount 
to $2,414,139, and deducting the current 
liabilities of $976,101, leaves the sum of 
$1,438,037, representing the working cap- 
ital at the end of the year. This compares 
with $940,156 working capital the previous 
year. 

“The government plan for the conserva- 
tion of food, and particularly wheat 
flour, necessitating the use of substitute 
flours, was put into effect by the com- 
pany in a spirit of patriotism and co- 
operation, This involved frequent. changes 
from time to time in the methods of man- 
ufacture and distribution of the com- 
pany’s products. Many difficulties in op- 
eration were encountered but they were 
met and successfully overcome.” 





The Campbell Bread Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has placed six new Ward eiectric 
trucks in commission. It also uses four 
gas trucks for delivery purposes. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department. 
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The flour position here remains un- 
changed. There is a big demand which 
millers find it hard to meet, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how any other remedy could 
be found than the supplying of London 
with more flour from outside sources. 
Every part of the city is,crowded with 
returning soldiers and visitors from the 
Continent, to say nothing of constant 
fresh arrivals from the provinces. 

The demand for bread is about at its 
zenith in January and February, but the 
milling capacity of London is now fully 
18,000 sacks per week short of the pre-war 
level. Besides the fine mill which was 
destroyed in January, 1917, another of 
15 sacks capacity was broken up about 
18 months ago, and the arrivals of coun- 
try and outport flour have not exceeded 
10,000 sacks per week during the last 
13 weeks. 

The allocations of imported flour have 
been quite variable within that period, 
but have always tended to the small size. 
They aré now averaging, it is believed, 
about 15,000 sacks per week. But what 
are 25,000 sacks per week of outside and 
imported flour as compared with the 
0,000, 60,000 or 70,000 sacks which used 
to make their way into London in pre- 
war days, and even later than that? 

(gain, in pre-war time the milling ca- 
pacity of London was considerably larg- 
er than it is today, not only because of the 
\dditional 18,000 sacks per week, but also 
because the mills could then work up to 
that full planned capacity, which today 
is not possible. Things are improving to 
some extent as men from the army grad- 
ually get back and re-enforce the deplet- 
ed staffs of the mill, the warehouse, and 
the carmen and lorrymen, but it is feared 
it will be some time before London gets 
back its old milling capacity. 

The quality of the imported flour lately 
allocated for sale to bakers has improved. 
We are now beginning to see some more 
spring wheat flour, both American and 
Canadian. Within the past week or two 
such soft winter wheat flour as has been 
given out has been of much better qual- 
ity, while here and there a little of what 
we used to know as Kansas flour, milled 
from hard winter wheat, has reappeared. 
There is not, however, much of this par- 
ticular kind of flour about. 


IMPORTS 

Arrivals both of over-sea wheat and 
flour into the port of London are still 
extremely irregular. Last week 13,444 
qrs of wheat were received, against none 
in the previous week; 5,000 came from a 
Canadian port and the balance from 
American Atlantic ports. With the ex- 
ception of 200 sacks from New Zealand, 
last week brought us no imported flour. 


OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is in a depressed 
condition, owing to forced sales of oat- 
meal and oat flour, which have knocked 
the bottom out of the market. This may 
possibly be due to sales of stuff which 
had been intended for use as an admix- 
ture to wheaten flour. However that may 
be, Midlothian oatmeal has lost £2 on 
the week, being now quoted at £32@ 
£32 10s per ton. The same is true of 


Aberdeen, which is quoted in coarse, me- 
dium and fine varieties at £30. Ameri- 
can medium and fine varieties are also 
cheaper at £29 10s@'£30. 


Midlothian rolled oats are down, being 
today available at £33 10s per ton, while 
Irish are quoted at £33@£33 10s. Amer- 
ican rolled oatmeal has lost 10s on the 
week, and now brings £31 per ton. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been reduced by the 
authorities 10s in both grades, bran be- 
ing quoted at £13 and middlings at £14 
per ton, ex-mill. It still seems somewhat 
difficult to get rid of bran. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

For a few days money was comparative- 
ly easy, but dividend payments, amount- 
ing to about £4,000,000, have somewhat 
depleted the market of supplies, with the 
result that considerable pressure again 
prevails. Borrowers in many cases had 
to pay 34%, per cent for loans, but subse- 
quently business was done at 234. 

Commercial bills are reported to be 
coming forward in larger volume, and 
the joint stock banks are buying more 
freely. Three, four and six months’ bank 
bills are offered at 314,@3 9-16 per cent, 
and trade bills at 4@4%4,. The bank rate 
stands at 5 per cent. 

The stock of gold held by the Bank of 
England totals £81,769,384, compared 
with £58,471,467 at the corresponding 
date last year, and the reserve stands at 
£30,652,149, against £30,714,127 a year 
ago. 

A large business was done in London 
in exchanging money for the troops dur- 
ing the war. As much as £11,000,000 of 
foreign money was exchanged at one Lon- 
don terminus through which the troops 
were constantly passing. 

Keen disappointment is felt in finan- 
cial circles that there is no present in- 
tention on the part of the government 
to remove the embargo on the raising of 
new capital. ‘The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer considers the control of capital 
still necessary during the reconstruction 
period, for essential undertakings in the 
United Kingdom and to prevent any 
avoidable drain upon foreign exchanges 
by the export of capital. 

On the other hand, some of the leading 
financial men consider that under existing 
conditions the treasury should facilitate 
the raising of capital abroad. In their 
view it is very desirable that those whose 
business is overseas should be allowed to 
raise capital abroad and, moreover, that 
such capital should be free of British in- 
come tax. 

This would mean drastic revision of the 
income-tax laws, which they urge should 
be dealt with at once, for if British in- 
dustries do not thrive, the produce of 
taxation will diminish to a far more se- 
rious extent than the amount that would 
be lost to the exchequer through the non- 
taxation of foreign capital. 

REWARD THEIR COMPANY COMMANDER 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, Glasgow, was in London today. 
During the war Mr. Reid did some very 
valuable work in connection with the 
Motor Volunteer Corps, of Glasgow, 
which was formed in January, 1917, with 
one company, and in a_ short time 
increased its strength to five, consisting 
of 1,000 men and 400 vehicles. 

No. 1 company, of which Mr. Reid was 
O. C., was one of the most efficient of 
the five, and held the best record for at- 
tendance. This was largely due to the 
energy and tact shown by Mr. Reid, who 
endeared himself to all the men by the 
interest which he took in each ‘one indi- 
vidually, and as a token of their regard 
and appreciation the company recently 
presented him with a silver salver. 


« BAKERS THREATEN TO DISOBEY ORDER 


For some time past a good deal of dis- 
content has existed among bakers, due to 
the fact that some of them are selling 


new bread in contravention of the law 
that no bread shall be-sold until 12 hours 
after it has been taken from the oven. 
Such bakers are thus taking trade from 
those of the fraternity who are conscien- 
tiously observing the law. In view of this, 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers and Confectioners is insisting that 
the law shall either be properly enforced, 
or abandoned. The Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies has informed the asso- 
ciation that its protest is being consid- 
ered, but some time has elapsed and noth- 
ing has been done. 

The London bakers have now sent what 
is practically an ultimatum to the govern- 
ment, which is to the effect that unless 
the clause of the bread order prohibiting 
the sale of bread less than 12 hours old 
is revoked by March 8 the baking trade 
as a whole will ignore it, and sell new 
bread, for which, it is declared, there is 
a big demand froim the public. 


WHITE STAR WAR SERVICE 


In an official account of the services of 
the White Star Line during the war it is 
pointed out that the liners Oceanic, Teu- 
tonic, Cedric, Celtic and Laurentic were 
commissioned as armed cruisers. ‘The 
Oceanic was lost toward the end of 1914, 
and the Laurentic met her fate through 
submarine attack off the coast of Ireland 
in January, 1917. : 

The Teutonic, the first British mercan- 
tile arméd cruiser, due to the far-sighted 
and patriotic policy of. the late T. H. 
Ismay, after constant duty in the North 
Sea, has been acquired by the British gov- 
ernment and is still in the service of the 
admiralty. The Cedric and Celtic are 
again employed in the Liverpool and New 
York passenger trade. The Olympic, 
after doing splendid service in various 
waters, has returned to the red ensign. 

An experiment made with carrying oil 
in the deep tanks of the Celtic in August, 
1917, proved entirely successful, and the 
plan was followed in the Adriatic, Bal- 
tic and Cedric. A total quantity of 88,- 
000 tons was carried by these four ves- 
sels, the arrangement insuring the con- 
tinued supply of oil for naval vessels, 
respecting which there was at one time 
some difficulty, owing to the sinking of 
tank steamers. 

Nine White Star liners were lost dur- 
ing the war, representing a total of 148,- 
145 tons gross. The vessels lost were the 


Britannic, Oceanic, Arabic, Laurentic, 
Cymric, Afric, Georgic, Cevic and Del- 
phic. 


There were attached to the navy dur- 
ing hostilities. 325 officers, engineers, purs- 
ers and surgeons of the White Star Line, 
and many distinctions were gained by 


them. Two new vessels are now being. 
built, the Homeric, of 33,600 tons, and 
the Bardic, of 8,000. p 


NOTES 

Captain Harold V. James, of Arthur 
James & Co., Bristol, was in London yes- 
terday. He is now released from the 
army, after having served for over four 
years. 

T. Herbert Medill, of T. S. Medill & 
Sons, Ltd., will sail for the United States 
tomorrow. He has planned to make an 
extended tour, and expects to visit the 


principal flour and grain markets before - 


returning. Mr. Medill was recently dis- 
charged from military duty. 

Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, and president of the National 
Association of Flour Importers, and Gil- 
bert Sinnock, of F. W. Sinnock & Co., 
Bristol, are spending a few days in Lon- 
don conferring with flour importers from 
various markets regarding the question of 
terms of purchase of flour from the Unit- 
ed States and Canada when direct busi- 
ness once again becomes possible. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 24 

Wiser councils have prevailed in the 
north of Ireland, and Belfast is now 
through with its labor troubles for the 
time being. The flour trade is pursuing 
a normal course, and there is very little 
to report of interest to the trade. 

The government has made the usual 
weekly allocations, and if there are any 
complaints it is due to the fact that re- 
cent deliveries have been chiefly strong 
flours, which are unsuitable for home 
baking in Ireland. These have chiefly 
come from Liverpool. 

Owing to the falling off in demand for 
offal, the government has _ instructed 
millers that they are now permitted to 
take a larger extraction of flour out of 
the wheat; also that, in order to counter- 
act the weakening in color, they may 
mix in not to exceed 30 per cent Amer- 
ican flour. 

It is evident, however, that the govern- 
ment thinks that there is sufficient flour 
here for all requirements, as it has noti- 
fied millers that on no account must the 
output be increased. 

Distributions of American flour from 
Liverpool have been very heavy, on paper, 
to dealers, but actual delivery of the ar- 
ticle is very scanty. Shipment difficulties 
still seem to block the way, and mer- 
chants, although they appear to have 
plenty of flour, when it comes to mak- 
ing deliveries, are not in such a rosy po- 
sition. 

The optimistic feeling in the importing 
trade with regard to the removal of some 
of the restrictions from flour and grain 
is not so much in evidence. It is pointed 
out that, however much the authorities 
would like to gradually be allowing trade 
to resume its normal conditions, there 
are difficulties in the way which will de- 
lay any change for months to come. 

The prices of flour are as follows: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flours, 45s 6d, less 6d per sack 
discount; to bakers, 46s 3d ex-store, less 
6d per sack discount for cash in seven 
days, or one month net. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still in very poor demand 
and totally unprofitable for the miller, 
£28 per ton being all that is obtainable, 
and £30@31 for retail lots. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are a drug on the market. 
This may be partly accounted for by the 
large quantities of oats still in farmers’ 
hands, which they refuse to market at 
prevailing prices, finding it more prof- 
itable to feed them to their cattle: Mer- 
chants who recently had applications for 
oats on behalf of the government were 
not able to fill them, and some even re- 
turned their orders to the oat controller 
and reported nothing for sale. 

The demand for feedingstuffs in gener- 
al is not brisk. Linseed cakes are ob- 
tainable, and government allotments are 
not eagerly snapped up. “There is un- 
certainty on the part of buyers as to 
whether the government will reduce the 
price, and they do not wish to be left with 
any allotments on hand. Crushed oats 
and cattle feeding meals made from by- 
products are obtainable at about £24 
per ton, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 59,025 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to March 15, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis pied et 

r~=O 


--Exports— 
1918- 19. 1bi7- 18 1918- 19 1917- 18 








Minneapolis ... 9,068 9,596 905 688 
Duluth ........ 497 761 ees ees 
Outside mills .. 7,112 6,783 264 103 

Totals ;...... 16,677 17,130 1,169 791 
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FROM THE CAPITAL 
CONDITIONS VERY UNSATISFACTORY 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 18.—Mill- 
ers, jobbers and. others interested in. the 
flour trade here say the market is unsat- 
isfactory, with no likelihood of an early 
improvement in: the domestic situation. 
Many Virginia and Maryland millers, who 
hold orders from the government and are 
not depending upon domestic trade, are 
advancing prices. 

Oklahoma and Kansas have offered 
considerable flour here. The wholesale 

akers are using flour from the South- 
west, and are getting excellent results. 
Brokers representing interior mills in the 
Northwest report offerings materially in- 
creased in the last 10 days, and say they 
will continue to increase, as most mills 
there have been shading prices. 

There has been some inquiry for fancy 
flour in self-rising grades from the South 
and Southeast, but no sales of any im- 
portance were made, as the mills are 
holding this flour at a high price. 

Local wholesale bakers, since the pas- 
sage of the wheat price guaranty bill, no 
longer fear to carry normal stocks. How- 
ever, it is the opinion of the larger con- 
cerns that the 8c, or possibly the 9c, loaf 
will continue to be the standard, regard- 
less of cheaper flour. 

Pie and cake bakers are more anxious 
than bread manufacturers for a return 
to cheap flour. The doubling of retail 
prices on pastry has curtailed the output. 
Many hotels and restaurants here have 
their own bakeries. Local bakers have 
this competition to overcome, but by pro- 
ducing quality goods it can be easily 
done. Labor is not yielding any of the 
ground gained during the past year, and 
will demand more money May 1. 


WHITE CROSS BAKERY EXPANDS 


The White Cross bakery has converted 
the residence property adjoining its bak- 
ery into offices. The first floor contains 
the general office, with the cashier’s de- 
partment and salesmen’s room in_ the 
rear, while the second floor has been fitted 
up for the bakery’s accounting depart- 
ment and President Dorsch’s private 
offices. 

The space occupied by offices in the 
bakery proper will be converted into an 
oven room, and three steam bread ovens 
will be added. A rotary oven will be in- 
stalled in the cakeshop on the second floor, 
and an office for Superintendent Hohen- 
garten will be located in the bakery 
proper. All ovens will be of white enam- 
cled brick, and the three bread ovens will 
be 20x13, equipped with three five-foot 
doors. 

The three houses recently acquired in 
the rear of the bakery will be razed and 
a modern fireproof three-story brick 
warehouse, 50x60, erected. Additional 
equipment will be added to the automatic 
outfit. During the past week a seven- 
inch molder, with extension attachments, 
arrived. The improvements now in prog- 
ress will cost about $40,000. 

An extensive advertising campaign is 
being conducted on the bakery’s products 
within a radius of 10 miles of the District 
of Columbia. 

P. M. Dorsch, president, has returned 
from a 10 days’ trip to Cincinnati and 
other western cities inspecting bakeries 
and buying machinery. 

Henry Hohengarten, superintendent, 
has introduced a loaf termed “Old Mam- 
my’s Raisin Bread.” 


NOTES 


C. I. Corby, president of the Corby 
Baking Co., and wife have returned from 
Belleair, Fla. ° 

W. H. Johnson, of the Listman Mills, 
La Crosse, Wis., was here last week call- 
ing on the baking trade. 

J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va., is erecting 
a brick addition to his bakery, and will 
install additional equipment. 

S. M. Gleason, manager of the Wash- 
ington branch of the General Baking Co., 
with Mrs. Gleason, is in Florida. 

Charles Grottendick, Fairmount, W. 
Va., is installing another steam bread 
oven and making other improvements. 

Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 109 F Street, and wife, are 
expected back from St. Petersburg, Fla., 
April 1. 

G. P. Lemont, of E. K. Lemont & Son, 
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flour and feed, Philadelphia, passed 
through here en route home from Day- 
tona, Fla. 

Morris F. Miller, of L. F. Miller & Son, 
grain, and G. P. White, flour broker, 
Philadelphia, were here homeward bound 
from Florida, 


M. Oppenheimer, representing the Fa- 
vorite Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of extracts, was here last week call- 
ing on wholesale bakers. 


W. H. Duffett, president J. A. Hinds 
Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y., passed 
through here en route home from an ex- 
tended vacation in the South. 


S. J. Walter, Grafton, W. Va., who 
started in the baking business two years 
ago on a small scale, is moving to a 
modern automatic equipped plant. 


The travelling oven being installed at 
the plant of the Corby Baking Co., on 
Georgia Avenue N.W., has a capacity of 
75 loaves a minute, and is 125 feet long. 


Holmes & Son, Inc., 109 F Street N.W., 
contributed 52 men to the service of the 
United States here and overseas, and 
their places are all awaiting their return. 


Hugo Gottschalk, Reedsville, president 
of Gottschalk & Co., was here this week 
inspecting pan-cleaning machinery his 
firm is installing for the Corby Baking 
Co. ° 


A. F. Hartzell, president of the Stand- 
ard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., here last 
week, said his firm is very busy and the 
prospects of the baking industry are very 
bright. 

E. S. Wagner, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, and chairman of 
the traffic committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has been here on*traf- 
fic matters. 


The Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., 
Wisconsin Avenue and O Street N.W., is 
undergoing extensive improvements, in- 
cluding a refrigerating plant, additional 
machinery and storage room. 


Millers transacting business here dur- 
ing the past fortnight included A. S. 
Stauffer, Palmyra, Pa; D. L. Brandt, 
Annville, Pa; W. T. Selden, Richmond, 
Va; H.C. Fielder, Burlington, N. J; Wil- 
liam Pomeroy, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The International Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., has bought the warehouse adjoining 
its present building, and will connect the 
two and double the capacity of the plant. 
Both buildings are five stories above 
ground and one below. This is the third 
time the firm has enlarged its plant dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Harvey Miller, Philadelphia, president 
of the Southern Steamship Co., Mer- 
chants’ Warehouse Co., Keystone Ware- 
house Co., and Keystone Elevator Co., and 
a member of the grain firm of L. F. 
Miller & Son .and the Commercial Ex- 
change, passed through here with his fam- 
ily en route to Texas for an outing. 


Karl W. Corby, formerly manager of 
the Havenner Baking Co., C Street N.W., 
has been made assistant to C. I. Corby, 
president of the Corby Baking Co., and 
hereafter will be located at the Corby 
plant on Georgia Avenue, directing the 
affairs of the Havenner Baking Co. from 
that office. W. R. Mason, assistant to 
Mr. Corby at the Havenner plant, has 
been made manager of the Havenner Bak- 
ing Co. 

Grain and mill men visiting here in- 
cluded W. H. Lake, of A. O. Slaughter & 
Co., Chicago; C. H. Gibson, vice-president 
W. P. Anderson & Co., Inc., Chicago; J. 
E. Harmon, Summit Flour Mills, New 
Freedom, Pa; H. C. Beerist, Somerset, 
Pa; W. J. Grover, Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co; T. C. Bowling, manager Jef- 
ferson Milling Co., Charles Town, W. Va; 
J. B. Diamond, president Summit Milling 
Co., Gaithersburg, Md. 


Michael Holzbeierlein, 1849 Seventh 
Street N.W., will erect a two-story brick 
addition to his bakery, 40x40, to house the 
mixing room and make-up department of 
the breadshop. The doughroom will be 
moved to the second floor of the addition, 


- the plant will be overhauled, and all ma- 


chinery reset. Among new equipment 
will be an automatic outfit consisting of 
proofer, rounder, molder, conteyor, a 
four-bbl, heavy-duty, high-speed, gluten- 
developing dough mixer, flour-handling 
outfit, scales and hopper, and a rotary 





oven in the cakeshop. The improvements 
will represent an outlay of about $25,000. 
J. Harry Woo rrince. 





A National Advertising Campaign 

The National Association of Macaroni 
& Noodle Manufacturers of America has 
raised about half of. a $100,000 fund to 
be used in advertising macaroni products. 
During the time when the use of substi- 
tutes was necessary the quality of the 
macaroni produced in this country nat- 
urally was lowered a little, and in conse- 
quence the consumption fell off. Now 
that the unrestricted use of pure wheat 
flour in the manufacture of alimentary 
pastes is permissible, the association has 
undertaken this campaign to induce the 
housewives of the country to use more 
macaroni. 

In previous years, considerable quan- 
tities of macaroni were imported into the 
United States from southern Europe. 
This macaroni was manufactured largely 
from durum wheat flour that had pre- 
viously been exported from this country. 
American manufacturers have demon- 
strated that they can produce a quality 
of macaroni superiary in many respects to 
that made in Europe. In consequence, 
they will endeavor to prevent, if possible, 
the reappearance of foreign-made maca- 
roni in this country. 

The first of the full-page advertise- 
ments has appeared in the daily press 
throughout the country. It emphasizes 
the value of macaroni made from wheat, 
tells how plentiful wheat is at present, 
and adds: “Eat more wheat. It is eco- 
nomical, the cheapest food in the world. 
Also, because an increased consumption 
of wheat will tend materially toward a 
reduction of taxes, by relieving the gov- 
ernment of a serious burden. 

“The lid is off! ‘The ban is lifted. Con- 
ditions have changed—the great need has 
passed. All government restrictions are 
removed on wheat. You may eat all you 
like, all you want, all you need. Because 
we shall have wheat in abundance. More 
than we can mill. More than we can mar- 
ket. More than we can send abroad in 
the ships at our command. Hence, the 
edict of the day is—eat more wheat! And, 
mind you, there is no finer food made of 
wheat than macaroni. It is the nearest 
all-wheat food. 

“Judged by actual comparative food 
values, macaroni is more nutritious than 
bread, meat or potatoes. One _ single 
pound package contains more bodily vigor 
than two pounds of beef. Eat macaroni 
for economy’s sake. It is all food—there 
is no waste. The cost is very small. You 
can provide a family dinner for ten cents. 
Use it as a substitute for meat, and save 
money on your table expense. Perhaps 
you don’t know how really good macaroni 
is—how dainty, how tempting, how appe- 
tizing when properly prepared. It can be 
served in a hundred tasteful ways, rang- 
ing from very simple combinations to the 
most elaborately garnished epicurean de- 
lights. 

“For a real feast, try macaroni and 
chicken—or prepare it with cheese, mush- 
rooms or tomatoes. Truly—a treat to 
tempt the most fanciful taste, or entice 
the most jaded appetite. Eat macaroni— 
because it is a wheat food. Because it is 
most economical, nourishing and appetiz- 
ing. Because it is a well-balanced food, 
neither too heavy nor too light. It gives 
energy without heat. A fitting Lenten 
food. A splendid summer food. A food 
for all times and all seasons for every- 


body !” 





Bakers’ Board of Trade 

The annual meeting. of the Kings and 
Queens County (N. Y.) Bakers’ Board 
of Trade was held March 12 at the build- 
ing of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Pur- 
chasing Association. President Jacob 
Roeser welcomed the members, and in- 
troduced F. W. Farley, of the National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, who de- 
livered an interesting address on the use 
of cash registers and system in the bak- 
ery. 

Officers elected: Jacob Roeser (re- 
elected), president; Peter Scheidt, An- 
ton Vollkommer and John Uhl, vice- 


‘ pees Joseph Mueller, recording and 


business secretary; John Mohr, treasur- 

er. Board of trustees: Otto Schiemann, 

A. Busch, W. D. Ebinger, A. Voll, H. Ar 

Lang, Martin Keidel, Philip Duckar, 

— Guth, John Grassmann and Bruno 
eul. 
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Delegates to the New York State Asso- 
ciation were instructed, to vote for the 
proposed change of the name of the lat- 
ter organization, to that of the New 


York Association of Manufacturing Re-. 


tail Bakers. 





Berks County (Pa.) Bakers’ Banquet 

The Berks County Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation held an enjoyable banquet and 
get-together meeting in the rooms of the 
Wyomitting Club, Reading, which was 
well attended. All present wore long 
white aprons and caps. 

President W. F. Seaman, of Hamburg, 
welcomed the members and guests, and 
then called upon J. A. Keppelman, for- 
mer food administrator for the county, 
who addressed the meeting on organiza- 
tion and its value to the bakers, and 
urged them to stick closely together and 
hold what progress they made during 
war-times. 

Secretary Woods, of the Reading Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, spoke on co-op- 
eration and organization work by bak- 
ers among theniselves, and also with those 
who might in any way have authority 
over the industry. 








Special Notices 





The rate for ‘advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








STATIONARY ENGINEER FOR COM- 
pound condensing engine, 500-bbl flour 
mill in North Dakota, steady employment, 
good position for right man, immediate 
engagement, Baldwin Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A large new Kansas mill requires the 
services of a first-class flour sales- 
man for the states of Indiana and 
Illinois. Must be energetic and able 
to produce the business. To such a 
man we offer a first-class opportu- 
nity. Address 521, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We are in need of the 
services of several experi- 
enced flour salesmen for Wis- 
consin, Iowa, southern IIli- 
nois, Ohio, and New York 
State; we want men only “of 
proven flour sales ability, to 
whom we will pay a liberal 
salary, with bonuses on excess 
sales; our flours are scien- 
tifically milled and are uni- 
form at all times; we want 
equally high-grade men and 
are prepared to give them 
the right kind of backing. 


ST. PAUL MILLING CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





LARGE KANSAS MILL HAS OPENING 
for young man capable of handling sales 
correspondence, and sufficient experience to 
take charge,of office in manager’s absence, 
Address 2066, care Northwestern Mijller, 
Minneapolis. 











< 





Bwanaem at 


cttuabiniad 
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SALES-MANAGER FOR A PLANT MANU- 
facturing flour mill machinery and build- 
ers of flour mills. Apply in own hand- 
writing, giving experience and other par- 
ticulars. Address 2074, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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I AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er in small mill; have had 14 years’ prac- 
tical experience; can furnish best of refer- 
ences and will be at liberty in 30 days. 
Address 1969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


An Ohio mill, 600 bbls ca- 
pacity, is in immediate need 
of a first-class sales-mana- 
ger; want a man of forceful 
character who knows how 
to conduct a business on a 
very high plane; should be 
well educated and tactful 
with a sense of order and 
ability to handle salesmen; 
to one having these qualities 
the opportunity with us 
should prove exceptional and 
permanent. We stand ready 
to pay what such a man is 
worth. Address “Ohio Mill- 
er,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 339 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED AT ONCE—SITUATION AT 
milling; married man; 20 years’ experi- 
ence. J. W. Mayer, 853% West Fourth 
Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE MAN WITH 20 
years’ experience in feed and grain business 
desires position. Address A. J. Barber, 
298 Harrison Street, Detroit, Mich, 





AS STENOGRAPHER—YOUNG MAN 24 
years of age, two years’ milling experience, 
just discharged from service, desires posi- 
tion, Address 2073, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill from 100 bbls capacity and upwards; 
good references; Minnesota preferred. Ad- 
dress “Miller,” 2070, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER; HAVE HAD LARGE EX- 
perience in all kinds of mills; can give 
good references from present and past em- 
ployers. Address 2081, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND MILL MAN 
wishes to make a connection with good 
mill or grain firm in western states; best 
of references can be given. Address 2053, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL MICHIGAN SALESMAN, 
selling flour 10 years, solicits salary and 
commission proposition for Michigan; A 
No, 1 references as to integrity and abil- 
ity. Address 2055, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





NOW EMPLOYED AS 'SALES-MANAGER 
for Minneapolis mill and free to entertain 
flour position with another mill; good ref- 
erences and reason given for change; 10 
years’ experience; age 32, and married. 
Address 2072, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD OR SUPERINTENDENT MILL- 
er; have position as head miller in good- 
sized mill in Ohio; desire change; mill all 
wheats and corn; age 46, married; come 
to any responsible company on approval. 
Address 2077, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY; 
am 42 years of age; have had 22 years’ 
experience in reel and sifter mills; hard 
ind soft wheat; can come at once; want a 
steady position; state wages paid and ca- 
pacity of mill. Address 2080, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN—YOUNG MARRIED MAN OF 
more than average ability and who has 
had 10 years’ experience as a flour sales- 
man desires to be connected with a spring 
or Kansas mill; well acquainted all over 
New England states; can furnish best ref- 
erences. Address 2065, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, 23 YEARS OLD, FIVE 
years’ experience in various departments 
of one of the largest flour distributors in 
Chicago; for the past two years have han- 
dled all claims and filled position of traffic 
manager; fully conversant with all office 
details; prepared to furnish references as 
to character, ability, etc. Address ‘‘Claims,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal In- 
surance Building, Chicago, IIl. 


BY GOOD RELIABLE SECOND MILLER 
in good modern Allis, Nordyke or Plan- 
sifter mill of from 300 to 1,000 bbls ca- 
pacity; 10- or 12-hour shift in mill of 600 
bbls or less; 8-hour shift in larger mill; 
single man, 25 years’ experience, good clean 
habits; references if desired; please state 
wages per hour or week and full particu- 
lars. Address ‘“‘Nebraska,’”’ 2067, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





EXECUTIVE WOULD CONSIDER A PROP- 
osition—Sole manager of a successful 150- 
bbl mill would consider a similar position 
in a larger plant; 25 years’ experience, all 
with my present company; believe my edu- 
cation, training and experience have fitted 
me to handle both the office and mechan- 
ical ends of the milling business; could 
invest $40,000; no quick decision need be 
expected, as ample time must be given for 
thorough investigation on both sides. Ad- 
dress 2062, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALB, SACRIFICE PRICE, ONE TWIN 
City six-cylinder 105 h-p gas engine, used 
1% years. For particulars write the 
Hunter Mill Co., Hunter, Okla. 


FOR SALE 
25 DOUBLE STANDS 9x24 ROLLS 
Style “A” Allis, good as new in 
every respect and ready to put 
to work; these rolls are babbitt 
bearing, in perfect alignment, 
corrugated 20, 24, 28, 30, 36 and 
40 per inch, and 8 stands smooth; 
new feeders of both roller, 


shaker type; we have had many 
inquiries for 9x24 rolls; if inter- 
ested write quick. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 44 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
northwestern Pennsylvania; water power 
with gas engine auxiliary; buckwheat and 
feed grinding; good dairy country and good 
business, For further particulars address 
2064, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








FOR SALE 


200-bbl mill with ample stor- 
age capacity located in a 
growing western city of 20,- 
000 population; located on 
three railroads; good hard 
wheat territory; large local 
trade; good profits; nearest 
mill 50 miles; this plant has 
been operated five years and 
has made good money; the 
owner is getting along in 
years and wishes to retire; 
this is one of the best mill- 
ing propositions in the Unit- 
ed States, and same will be 
sold upon its merits; time 
will be given on a part if 
necessary; unless you have 
considerable cash, and mean 
business do not answer; this 
advertisement will appear in 
The Northwestern Miller in 
two issues only. Address R. 
B., 2060, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


VIRGINIA MILL FOR SALE—45 BBLS AC- 
tual capacity; been kept up to date at all 
times; waterpower; two Smith turbines in 
steel cases; best wheat section in eastern 
Virginia; sawmill attached; 56 acres land, 
partly in timber; good school and church 
near by; as fine a neighborhood as any- 
where; good people and good land; wife 
wants to get nearer her people, reason for 
selling; climate the best, not enough snow 
last winter to track a rabbit in; cheap to 
quick buyer. Address D. A. Keller, Dill- 
wyn, Va. 


FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn, 
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FOR SALE—WISHING TO RETIRE FROM 
milling, offer for sale on easy terms the 
Oak (Neb.) Mills, capacity 150 bbls wheat 
flour, 50 bbis rye flour and meal; elevator 
storage 40,000 bus: large warehouse on C. 
& N. W. R.R; large warehouse on C., B. 
& Q. R.R. at Edgar; power is furnished 
from central power station at very low 
rate; if desired central station near the 
mill can be purchased, including 45 miles 
transmission lines furnishing light and 
power to six cities, 25-year franchises, 5 
and 10 year contract; following machinery 
has been in use only three years: Allis- 
Chalmers water-wheel, direct connected to 
vertical generator, Allis-Chalmers Diesel 
engine, direct connected to generator. For 
further information address Ernst Meyer, 
Oak, Neb. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—SEVERAL NORDYKE & MAR- 
mon Co. Style H driers; give size, how long 
in use, also price. Address Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 








shipping facilities, Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

FOR SALE 


1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-inch; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 
with 60-bu hopper. C, S. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn. 








ZEL 


Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
. What have you for sale? 


Rails 





First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


NICKER w ST. LOUIS 


Before buying 
or selling... Cars 








strong 


south of Chicago. 


For particulars, address 


Attention 
Mill Owners or Managers 


Two well-qualified, high-class flour men, 
with experience as salesmen and as sales- 
managers and with ability to develop 
selling organizations, working 
either from the mill or a branch office, wish 
to connect with a good mill in the North- 


west or Southwest for territory east and 


Northwestern Miller 
339 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


Flour mill and elevator in winter wheat 
section of Ohio. Mill capacity 150 bbls. 
Elevator capacity 30,000 bus. 
tional location. Address 2069,care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Excep- 











ee 
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FROM THE CAPITAL 
CONDITIONS VERY UNSATISFACTORY 

Wasurnoton, D. C., March 18.—Mill- 
ers, jobbers and others interested in. the 
flour trade here say the market is unsat- 
isfactory, with no likelihood of an early 
improvement in: the domestic situation. 
Many Virginia and Maryland millers, who 
hold orders from the government and are 
not depending upon domestic trade, are 
advancing prices. 

Oklahoma and Kansas have offered 
considerable flour here. The wholesale 
bakers are using flour from the South- 
west, and are getting excellent results. 
Brokers representing interior mills in the 
Northwest report offerings materially in- 
creased in the last 10 days, and say they 
will continue to increase, as most mills 
there have been shading prices. 

There has been some inquiry for fancy 
flour in self-rising grades from the South 
and Southeast, but no sales of any im- 
portance were made, as the mills are 
holding this flour at a high price. 

Local wholesale bakers, since the pas- 
sage of the wheat price guaranty bill, no 
longer fear to carry normal stocks. How- 
ever, it is the opinion of the Jarger con- 
cerns that the 8c, or possibly the 9c, loaf 
will continue to be the standard, regard- 
less of cheaper flour. 

Pie and cake bakers are more anxious 
than bread manufacturers for a return 
to cheap flour. The doubling of retail 
prices on pastry has curtailed the output. 
Many hotels and restaurants here have 
their own bakeries. Local bakers have 
this competition to overcome, but by pro- 
ducing quality goods it can be easily 
done. Labor is not yielding any of the 
ground gained during the past year, and 
will demand more money May 1. 





WHITE CROSS BAKERY EXPANDS 


The White Cross bakery has converted 
the residence property adjoining its bak- 
ery into offices. The first floor contains 
the general office, with the cashier’s de- 
partment and salesmen’s room in_ the 
rear, while the second floor has been fitted 
up for the bakery’s accounting depart- 
ment and President Dorsch’s private 
offices. 

The space occupied by offices in the 
bakery proper will be converted into an 
oven room, and three steam bread ovens 
will be added. A rotary oven will be in- 
stalled in the cakeshop on the second floor, 
and an office for Superintendent Hohen- 
garten will be located in the bakery 
proper. All ovens will be of white enam- 
cled brick, and the three bread ovens will 
be 20x13, equipped with three five-foot 
doors. 

The three houses recently acquired in 
the rear of the bakery will be razed and 
a modern fireproof three-story brick 
warehouse, 50x60, erected. Additional 
equipment will be added to the automatic 
outfit. During the past week a seven- 
inch molder, with extension attachments, 
arrived. The improvements now in prog- 
ress will cost about $40,000. 

An extensive advertising campaign is 
being conducted on the bakery’s products 
within a radius of 10 miles of the District 
of Columbia. 

P. M. Dorsch, president, has returned 
from a 10 days’ trip to Cincinnati and 
other western cities inspecting bakeries 
and buying machinery. 

Henry Hohengarten, superintendent, 
has introduced a loaf termed “Old Mam- 
my’s Raisin Bread.” ' 


NOTES 


C. I. Corby, president of the Corby 
Baking Co., and wife have returned from 
Belleair, Fla. ° 

W. H. Johnson, of the Listman Mills, 
La Crosse, Wis., was here last week call- 
ing on the baking trade. 

J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va., is erecting 
a brick addition to his bakery, and will 
install additional equipment. 

S. M. Gleason, manager of the Wash- 
ington branch of the General Baking Co., 
with Mrs. Gleason, is in Florida. 

Charles Grottendick, Fairmount, W. 
Va., is installing another steam bread 
oven and making other improvements. 

Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 109 F Street, and wife, are 
expected back from St. Petersburg, Fla., 
April 1. 

G. P. Lemont, of E. K. Lemont & Son, 
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flour and feed, Philadelphia, passed 
through here en route home from Day- 
tona, Fla. 

Morris F. Miller, of L. F. Miller & Son, 
grain, and G. P. White, flour broker, 
Philadelphia, were here homeward bound 
from Florida, 


M. Oppenheimer, representing the Fa- 
vorite Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of extracts, was here last week call- 
ing on wholesale bakers. 


W. H. Duffett, president J. A. Hinds 
Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y., passed 
through here en route home from an ex- 
tended vacation in the South. 


S. J. Walter, Grafton, W. Va., who 
started in the baking business two years 
ago on a small scale, is moving to a 
modern automatic equipped plant. 


The travelling oven being installed at 
the plant of the Corby Baking Co., on 
Georgia Avenue N.W., has a capacity of 
75 loaves a minute, and is 125 feet long. 


Holmes & Son, Inc., 109 F Street N.W., 
contributed 52 men to the service of the 
United States here and overseas, and 
their places are all awaiting their return. 


Hugo Gottschalk, Reedsville, president 
of Gottschalk & Co., was here this week 
inspecting pan-cleaning machinery his 
_ is installing for the Corby Baking 

0. 


A. F. Hartzell, president of the Stand- 
ard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., here last 
week, said his firm is very busy and the 
prospects of the baking industry are very 
bright. 


E. S. Wagner, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, and chairman of 
the traffic committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has been here on‘traf- 
fic matters. 


The Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., 
Wisconsin Avenue and O Street N.W., is 
undergoing extensive improvements, in- 
cluding a refrigerating plant, additional 
machinery and storage room. 


Millers transacting business here dur- 
ing the past fortnight included A. S. 
Stauffer, Palmyra, Pa; D. L. Brandt, 
Annville, Pa; W. T. Selden, Richmond, 
Va; H.C. Fielder, Burlington, N. J; Wil- 
liam Pomeroy, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The International Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., has bought the warehouse adjoining 
its present building, and will connect the 
two and double the capacity of the plant. 
Both buildings are five stories above 
ground and one below. This is the third 
time the firm has enlarged its plant dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Harvey Miller, Philadelphia, president 
of the Southern Steamship Co., Mer- 
chants’ Warehouse Co., Keystone Ware- 
house Co., and Keystone Elevator Co., and 
a member of the grain firm of L. F. 
Miller & Son .and the Commercial Ex- 
change, passed through here with his fam- 
ily en route to Texas for an outing. 


Karl W. Corby, formerly manager of 
the Havenner Baking Co., C Street N.W., 
has been made assistant to C. I. Corby, 
president of the Corby Baking Co., and 
hereafter will be located at the Corby 
plant on Georgia Avenue, directing the 
affairs of the Havenner Baking Co. from 
that office. W. R. Mason, assistant to 
Mr. Corby at the Havenner plant, has 
been made manager of the Havenner Bak- 
ing Co. 


Grain and mill men visiting here in- 
cluded W. H. Lake, of A. O. Slaughter & 
Co., Chicago; C. H. Gibson, vice-president 
W. P. Anderson & Co., Inc., Chicago; J. 
E. Harmon, Summit Flour Mills, New 
Freedom, Pa; H. C. Beerist, Somerset, 
Pa; W. J. Grover, Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co; T. C. Bowling, manager Jef- 
ferson Milling Co., Charles Town, W. Va; 
J. B. Diamond, president Summit Milling 
Co., Gaithersburg, Md. 


Michael Holzbeierlein, 1849 -Seventh 
Street N.W., will erect a two-story brick 
addition to his bakery, 40x40, to house the 
mixing room and make-up department of 
the breadshop. The doughroom will be 
moved to the second floor of the addition, 


-the plant will be overhauled, and aii ma- 


chinery reset. Among new equipment 
will be an automatic outfit consisting of 
proofer, rounder, molder, conteyor, a 
four-bbl, heavy-duty, high-speed, gluten- 
developing dough mixer, flour-handling 
outfit, scales and hopper, and a rotary 


oven in the cakeshop. The improvements 
will represent an outlay of about $25,000. 
J. Harry Woorrince. 





A National Advertising Campaign 

The National Association of Macaroni 
& Noodle Manufacturers of America has 
raised about half of a $100,000 fund to 
be used in advertising macaroni products. 
During the time when the use of substi- 
tutes was necessary the quality of the 
macaroni produced in this country nat- 
urally was lowered a little, and in conse- 
quence the consumption fell off. Now 
that the unrestricted use of pure wheat 
flour in the manufacture of alimentary 
pastes is permissible, the association has 
undertaken this campaign to induce the 
housewives of the country to use more 
macaroni. 

In previous years, considerable quan- 
tities of macaroni were imported into the 
United States from southern Europe. 
This macaroni was manufactured largely 
from durum wheat flour that had pre- 
viously been exported from this country. 
American manufacturers have demon- 
strated that they can produce a quality 
of macaroni superiar in many respects to 
that made in Europe. In consequence, 
they will endeavor to prevent, if possible, 
the reappearance of foreign-made maca- 
roni in this country. 

The first of the full-page advertise- 
ments has appeared in the daily press 
throughout the country. It emphasizes 
the value of macaroni made from wheat, 
tells how plentiful wheat is at present, 
and adds: “Eat more wheat. It is eco- 
nomical, the cheapest food in the world. 
Also, because an increased consumption 
of wheat will tend materially toward a 
reduction of taxes, by relieving the gov- 
ernment of a serious burden. 

“The lid is off! The ban is lifted. Con- 
ditions have changed—the great need has 
passed, All government restrictions are 
removed on wheat. You may eat all you 
like, all you want, all you need. Because 
we shall have wheat in abundance. More 
than we can mill. More than we can mar- 
ket. More than we can send abroad in 
the ships at our command. Hence, the 
edict of the day is—eat more wheat! And, 
mind you, there is no finer food made of 
wheat than macaroni. It is the nearest 
all-wheat food. 

“Judged by actual comparative food 
values, macaroni is more nutritious than 
bread, meat or potatoes. One single 
pound package contains more bodily vigor 
than two pounds of beef. Eat macaroni 
for economy’s sake. It is all food—there 
is no waste. The cost is very small. You 
can provide a family dinner for ten cents. 
Use it as a substitute for meat, and save 
money on your table expense. Perhaps 
you don’t know how really good macaroni 
is—how dainty, how tempting, how appe- 
tizing when properly prepared. It can be 
served in a hundred tasteful ways, rang- 
ing from very simple combinations to the 
most elaborately garnished epicurean de- 
lights. 

“For a real feast, try macaroni and 
chicken—or prepare it with cheese, mush- 
rooms or tomatoes. ‘Truly—a treat to 
tempt the most fanciful taste, or entice 
the most jaded appetite. Eat macaroni— 
because it is a wheat food. Because it is 
most economical, nourishing and appetiz- 
ing. Because it is a well-balanced food, 
neither too heavy nor too light. It gives 
energy without heat. A fitting Lenten 
food. A splendid summer food. A food 
for all times and all seasons for every- 
body !” 





Bakers’ Board of Trade 

The annual meeting. of the Kings and 
Queens County (N. Y.) Bakers’ Board 
of Trade was held March 12 at the build- 
ing of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Pur- 
chasing Association. President Jacob 
Roeser welcomed the members, and in- 
troduced F. W. Farley, of the National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, who de- 
livered an interesting address on the use 
of cash registers and system in the bak- 
ery. 

Officers elected: Jacob Roeser (re- 
elected), president; Peter Scheidt, An- 
ton Vollkommer and John Uhl, vice- 


. presidents; Joseph Mueller, recording and 


yusiness secretary; John Mohr, treasur- 

er. Board of trustees: Otto Schiemann, 

A. Busch, W. D. Ebinger, A. Voll, H. As 

Lang, Martin Keidel, Philip Duckar, 

oo Guth, John Grassmann and Bruno 
eul, 
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Delegates to the New York State Asso- 
ciation were instructed, to vote for the 
proposed change of the name of the lat- 
ter organization, to that of the New 


York Association of Manufacturing Re-- 


tail Bakers. 





Berks County (Pa.) Bakers’ Banquet 

The Berks County Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation held an enjoyable banquet and 
get-together meeting in the rooms of the 
Wyomitting Club, Reading, which was 
well attended. All present wore long 
white aprons and caps. 

President W. F. Seaman, of Hamburg, 
welcomed the members and guests, and 
then called upon J. A. Keppelman, for- 
mer food administrator for the county, 
who addressed the meeting on organiza- 
tion and its value to the bakers, and 
urged them to stick closely together and 
hold what progress they made during 
war-times. 

Secretary Woods, of the Reading Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, spoke on co-op- 
eration and organization work by bak- 
ers among theniselves, and also with those 
who might in any way have authority 
over the industry. 








Special Notices 





The rate for ‘advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 


transient and the advertisers’ responsibility. 


is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








STATIONARY ENGINEER FOR COM- 
pound condensing engine, 500-bbl flour 
mill in North Dakota, steady employment, 
good position for right man, immediate 
engagement. Baldwin Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A large new Kansas mill requires the 
services of a first-class flour sales- 
man for the states of Indiana and 
Illinois. Must be energetic and able 
to produce the business. To such a 
man we offer a first-class opportu- 
nity. Address 521, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We are in need of the 
services of several experi- 
enced flour salesmen for Wis- 
consin, Iowa, southern IIli- 
nois, Ohio, and New York 
State; we want men only “of 
proven flour sales ability, to 
whom we will pay a liberal 
salary, with bonuses on excess 
sales; our flours are scien- 
tifically milled and are uni- 
form at all times; we want 
equally high-grade men and 
are prepared to give them 
the right kind of backing. 


ST. PAUL MILLING CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. 








LARGE KANSAS MILL HAS OPENING 
for young man capable of handling sales 
correspondence, and sufficient experience to 
take charge,of office in manager’s absence, 
Address 2066, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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SALES-MANAGER FOR A PLANT MANU- 
facturing flour mill machinery and build- 
ers of flour mills. Apply in own hand- 
writing, giving experience and other par- 
ticulars. Address 2074, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


I AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er in small mill; have had 14 years’ prac- 
tical experience; can furnish best of refer- 
ences and will be at liberty in 30 days. 
Address 1969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


An Ohio mill, 600 bbls ca- 
pacity, is in immediate need 
of a first-class sales-mana- 
ger; want a man of forceful 
character who knows how 
to conduct a business on a 
very high plane; should be 
educated and tactful 
with a sense of order and 
ability to handle salesmen; 
to one having these qualities 
the opportunity with us 
should prove exceptional and 
permanent. We stand ready 
to pay what such a man is 
worth. Address “Ohio Mill- 
er,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 339 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


well 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











WANTED AT ONCE—SITUATION AT 
milling; married man; 20 years’ experi- 
ence. J. W. Mayer, 853% West Fourth 
Street, Waterl 


oo, Iowa. 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE MAN WITH 20 
years’ experience in feed and grain business 
desires position. Address A. J. Barber, 
298 Harrison Street, Detroit, Mich. 


AS STENOGRAPHER—YOUNG MAN 24 
years of age, two years’ milling experience, 
just discharged from service, desires posi- 
tion. Address 2073, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill from 100 bbls capacity and upwards; 
good references; Minnesota preferred. Ad- 
dress ‘Miller,’ 2070, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER; HAVE HAD LARGE EX- 
perience in all kinds of mills; can give 
good references from present and past em- 
ployers. Address 2081, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND MILL MAN 
wishes to make a connection with good 
mill or grain firm in western states; best 
of references can be given. Address 2053, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL MICHIGAN SALESMAN, 
selling flour 10 years, solicits salary and 
commission proposition for Michigan; A 
No, 1 references as to integrity and abil- 
ity. Address 2055, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis, 





NOW EMPLOYED AS SALES-MANAGER 
for Minneapolis mill and free to entertain 
flour position with another mill; good ref- 
erences and reason given for change; 10 
years’ experience; age 32, and married. 
Address 2072, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD OR SUPERINTENDENT MILL- 
er; have position as hea@d miller in good- 
sized mill in Ohio; desire change; mill all 
wheats and corn; age 46, married; come 
to any responsible company on approval. 
Address 2077, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY; 
am 42 years of age; have had 22 years’ 
experience in reel and sifter mills; hard 
and soft wheat; can come at once; want a 
steady position; state wages paid and ca- 
pacity of mill. Address 2080, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN—YOUNG MARRIED MAN OF 
more than average ability and who has 
had 10 years’ experience as a flour sales- 
man desires to be connected with a spring 
or Kansas mill; well acquainted all over 
New England states; can furnish best ref- 
erences. Address 2065, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN, 23 YEARS OLD, FIVE 
years’ experience in various departments 
of one of the largest flour distributors in 
Chicago; for the past two years have han- 
dled all claims and filled position of traffic 
manager; fully conversant with all office 


details; prepared to furnish references as 
to character, ability, etc. Address ‘‘Claims,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal In- 
surance Building, Chicago, III, 


BY GOOD RELIABLE SECOND MILLER 
in good modern Allis, Nordyke or Plan- 
sifter mill of from 300 to 1,000 bbls ca- 
pacity; 10- or 12-hour shift in mill of 500 
bbls or less; 8-hour shift in larger mill; 
single man, 25 years’ experience, good clean 
habits; references if desired; please state 
wages per hour or week and full particu- 
lars. Address ‘“‘Nebraska,’’ 2067, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
best location in the state; 
Hoffman & 


FOR 
feed business, 
large territory; answer quick. 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





EXECUTIVE WOULD CONSIDER A PROP- 
osition—Sole manager of a successful 150- 
bbl mill would consider a similar position 
in a larger plant; 25 years’ experience, all 
with my present company; believe my edu- 
cation, training and experience have fitted 
me to handle both the office and mechan- 
ical ends of the milling business; could 
invest $40,000; no quick decision need be 
expected, as ample time must be given for 
thorough investigation on both sides. Ad- 
dress 2062, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE, SACRIFICE PRICE, ONE TWIN 

City six-cylinder 105 h-p gas engine, used 
1% years. For particulars write the 
Hunter Mill Co., Hunter, Okla. 


FOR SALE 

25 DOUBLE STANDS 9x24 ROLLS 
Style “‘A”’ Allis, good as new in 
every respect and ready to put 
to work; these rolls are babbitt 
bearing, in perfect alignment, 
corrugated 20, 24, 28, 30, 36 and 
40 per inch, and 8 stands smooth; 
new feeders of both _ roller, 
shaker type; we have had many 
inquiries for 9x24 rolls; if inter- 
ested write quick. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 44 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
northwestern Pennsylvania; water power 
with gas engine auxiliary; buckwheat and 
feed grinding; good dairy country and good 


business. For further particulars address 
2064, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


FOR SALE 


200-bbl mill with ample stor- 
age capacity located in a 
growing western city of 20,- 
000 population; located on 
three railroads; good hard 
wheat territory; large local 
trade; good profits; nearest 
mill 50 miles; this plant has 
been operated five years and 
has made good money; the 
owner is getting along in 
years and wishes to retire; 
this is one of the best mill- 
ing propositions in the Unit- 
ed States, and same will be 
sold upon its merits; time 
will be given on a part if 
necessary; unless you have 
considerable cash, and mean 
business do not answer; this 
advertisement will appear in 
The Northwestern Miller in 
two issues only. Address R. 
B., 2060, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


VIRGINIA MILL FOR SALE—45 BBLS AC- 
tual capacity; been kept up to date at all 
times; waterpower; two Smith turbines in 
steel cases; best wheat section in easiern 
Virginia; sawmill attached; 56 acres land, 
partly in timber; good school and church 
near by; as fine a neighborhood as any- 
where; good people and good land; wife 
wants to get nearer her people, reason for 
selling; climate the best, not enough snow 
last winter to track a rabbit in; cheap to 
quick buyer. Address D. A. Keller, Dill- 
wyn, Va. 


FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn, 





FOR SALE—WISHING TO RETIRE FROM 
milling, offer for sale on easy terms the 
Oak (Neb.) Mills, capacity 150 bbls wheat 
flour, 50 bbis rye flour and meal; elevator 
storage 40,000 bus: large warehouse on C. 
& N. W. R.R; large warehouse on C., B. 
& Q. R.R. at Edgar; power is furnished 
from central power station at very low 
rate; if desired central station near the 
mill can be purchased, including 45 miles 
transmission lines furnishing light and 
power to six cities, 25-year franchises, 5 
and 10 year contract; following machinery 
has been in use only three years: Allis- 
Chalmers water-wheel, direct connected to 
vertical generator, Allis-Chalmers Diesel 
engine, direct connected to generator. For 
further information address Ernst Meyer, 
Oak, Neb. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—SEVERAL NORDYKE & MAR- 
mon Co, Style H driers; give size, how long 
in use, also price. Address Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


1207 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 








shipping facilities. Frank C, 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

FOR SALE 


1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-inch; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 


line eng 


ine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 


engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 


with 60- 


bu hopper. C. 8S. Christensen 


Co., Madelia, Minn, 











First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 


Before buying Cars 


or selling... 


Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 


Rails 


ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
. What have you for sale? 








strong 


south of Chicago. 


Attention 
Mill Owners or Managers 


For particulars, address 


Two well-qualified, high-class flour men, 
with experience as salesmen and as sales- 
managers and with ability to develop 
selling organizations, working 
either from the mill or a branch office, wish 
to connect with a good mill in the North- 


west or Southwest for territory east and 


Northwestern Miller 
339 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


Flour mill and elevator in winter wheat 
section of Ohio. Mill capacity 150 bbls. 
Elevator capacity 30,000 bus. 
tional location. Address 2069,care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Excep- 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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sLEADING MILLS OF OHIO: 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Find Out How Many More 
Loaves You Can Bake 


Put “Osota” alongside any flour you may consider a 
high yielder. 


Others have proved that “Osota” alone or combined 
with “Cutter’s Best” produces more and better bread 
than other flours. 


We anticipate that you will have the same profitable 
experience. 


“Qsota” is our No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat flour—“Cut- 
ter’s Best” our red winter suc- 
cess of many years’ standing. 





NATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


* Member of the Food Administration 








The Allen & 
Wheeler Co. 


TROY, OHIO 


Soft Winter, Spring and 
Blended Flours, rn, 
Oats and their products. 


In Full or Mixed Cars. 





* Member of the Food Administration 








THE WARWICK CO. 
MASSILLON, OHIO 
Makers 1 F Choice 
sakes ot FLOUR Winter wheat 
Write for Samples and Prices 


¥*& Member of the Food Administration 


The MENNEL MILLING COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Millers and Grain Dealers 





Mill Capacity 2,250 Barrels Daily 


Always in the market for GRAIN. 
ready to sell FLOUR (both soft and hard 
wheat flour) and FEED 


Always 


Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Elevator Capacity 1,250,000 Bushels 


*& Member of the Food Administration 


Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour, use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard. 


Made by 


The Cleveland Milling Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
% Member of the Food Administration 

















The Ansted & Burk Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Manufacturers of the celebrated brands, 


William Tell 


pure winter wheat flour, 


Humpty Dumpty 
POULTRY FEEDS, 
Purified 


Table Meal 


Corn and Oats proauets. 
* Member of the Food Administration 





Rye Flour 

Barley Flour 

Corn Flour 

Corn Meal 

Whole Wheat Flour 





We have enlarged our plant and 
now enjoy the advantages of a 
diversified output, as indicated. 


Combined capacity, 1,250 barrels 


Loudonville Mill & Grain Co. 
Millers of Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 
Loudonville, Ohio 

*& Member of the Food Administration 


Gwinn Milling Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


“Jefferson” 


Crushed Wheat Flour 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 
% Member of the Food Administration 














White Corn Flour 


Write for samples and prices 
THE STANDARD CEREAL CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
* Member of the Food Administration 

















